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PREFACE 


(By Dr. Betty Hbdiann, Ph.D.. Professor of Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy, formerly of the University of Munich, now on the Staff 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies.) 

Once more the Bhagavad-Giti I In spite of the fact that the 
Bhagavad-Gtti has remained through the centuries an inexhaustible 
source for Indian religious inspiration, we must confess we are a 
bit tired of getting yet another book on the Bhagavad<<itti. There 
are so many translations (interpretations) of this religious poem 
written once and again in the West and the East, and perhaps 
none of them wiU satisfy us completely because most of them are 
merely concerned on rendering (interpolating), abstract fixed terms ; 
hardly the full potential d3mamics of the verbal roots concerned 
with all their productive ambiguity displayed is ever grasped. 

But just this feeling of reluctance against another study on the 
Bhagavad'GItd gives a justification for Mr. Roy's new attempt. 
He makes an extensive research of all the former interpretations 
of Western and Indian scholars. In so doing, he supplies in his 
BhagavadrGUd and Modem Schcdarship an immanent history of 
Indology of the last centuries. Mr. Roy propounds their inter- 
pretations and provides a critical survey of the views of scholars 
like A. Weber, Deussen, Garbe, Hq>kins, Telang, Bhanderkar and 
others. Perhaps it may be said that among themselves they have 
already in books and essays sufficiently discussed and confronted 
their respective views. Other studies of Mr. Roy’s will, however, 
be generally welcomed : he revives also the all too quickly for- 
gotten elucidations of earlier scholars : the Humboldts, Max MQUer 
and the like. 

Beside these historical researches BIr. Roy sets forth valuable 
dogmatic problems treated by those scholara. He refutes with 
good scientific reasons the assumed clash between pantheistic and 
theistic dogmas i£ the Bhagavad-Gltd—no such strict distkiction 
can be made between Paramdrtha (pantheistic-cosmic) and lauhiha 
(tiieistic) views. Secondly Mr. Roy’s assertion that t^ Bhagavad* 
vli 
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Gltd cannot be taken as a sectarian (Bhigavata) text is definitely 
convincing. Further, I would like specially .to emphasize that 
Mr. Roy hints to a most important philological-philosophical 
problem not generally faced : the fixed terms of the later Indian 
philosophical s3^tems are to be found in the Bhagavad-Gitd still 
tn statu nasceM (about this an essay of mine is shortly to be 
published). 

From all these above-given reasons we may eagerly look forward 
to Mr. Roy’s intended series on the historical, literary, religious 
and philosophical problems involved in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 


London, 

December 1 1938. 


B. HEIMANN 



THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY 

The first part of this work on the Gtkt and Modem Scholarship 
written about 25 years ago, when the author came across 
Garbe’s German translation of ^e Bhagavad-Gltd with a long 
Introduction, justifying his theory of interpolations and his dis- 
tinction of an earlier Gitd of 200 b . c . and a later Giti of a . d . 200. 
Parts 11 and III were conceived and plaimed seven or eight years 
later, when the author was in charge of the teaching of Indian 
Philosophy in the University of Dacca. It was realized however, 
in course of the progress of the writing of Parts II and III, that 
the plan of the work could not be accomplished without a Study 
of the age of the Gttd and the religious, social and intellectud 
environments of the Poet-Philosopher who composed this Song 
Celestial. Again, the doubts of eminent scholars as regards the 
integrity of the text and genuine origin of its teachings from the 
root and soil of the Upani$ads could not be finally disposed of 
without a separate treatment of the contents of the various chapters 
of this Bible of the Hindus, and without discovering the thread of 
unity among the apparently conflicting components of the poem, 
after a systematic interpretation of the 700 verses of the Gitd 
in the light of its central theme and essential spirit of the teachings 
of the poet. This meant expansion of the original scheme into 
three or more connected volumes. Meanwhile the work suffered 
from interruptions due to the pre-occupation of the author in 
different fields of educational activity in the Indian Educational 
Service, as Inspector of Schools and Principal of a Government 
college, which left little or no leisure for thinking or writing on 
academic and scholarly subjects after heavy duties of administra- 
tion. 'Hence the delay in sending the work to the Press. The 
long interval between the first conception of the Book and its 
final execution has, however, been profitably utilized by careful 
revision and consolidation of the results of the author's later 
studies and mature reflections. The other two connected vohunes, 
viz., one on the Gttd and its Background and the other on the 
Interpretation of the Gitd in the light of modem thought, have 
ix 
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also been nearing completion in the meantime. The last Book 
on the Phi]osq>hy and Religion of the Gitd has yet to be written, 
and this must wait till the author's works on the Philosophy of 
the Upani 9 ads and on the Unity of Indian and £urq)ean Thought 
are published. 

The grateful thanks of the author are due to the late Prof. Paul 
Deussen and the late Sir Ramkiishna Gopal Bh4nd4rkar, the 
two great Indologians, whose contributions to the study of andrat 
Indian philosophy and religion are of inestimable value and whrae 
original researches in this field were the sources of inspiration 
for the main task of the author. The first two Books on the Glti 
in the present series are therefore dedicated to the sacred memory 
of these two pioneers in the sdence of Indology. 

To> Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, the author is highly indebted 
for the valuable suggestions obtained, while the manuscript was 
still in its raw and fluid condition, as it were, and Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta, Prindpal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is also to be 
thanked sincerely for his going through part of the manuscript 
and encouraging the author by the support lent to the major 
condusions of the first Book. The author regrets that the late 
I^f. Mahes Chandra Ghosh of Hazaribagh College, who had a 
reputation for vast erudition and sound and clear thinking, and. 
who also helped with his useful notes and suggestions after going 
through the manuscript, could not see the book in its final form. 
I am equally indebted to the large number of Indian and European 
scholars whose works and artides I have consulted in preparing 
this book, even though I have to difier from their view-points in 
many cases. Lastly, I offer my grateful thanks to Dr. Betty 
Heimann for her kindly favouring me with a Preface. 

If an apology were needed for the appearance of a new book on 
the Gltd and its interpretations, the following considerations may 
suffice to provide ample justification for a novel venture of the 
kind undertaken by the author of the present volume : 

(z) Since the publication of the Sacred Books of the East, 
edit^ by Max Miiller, a new science of Indology, based on the 
ffiass of materials collected by a respectable army of pioneer workecs 
in the vast field of Indian philosophy, religion, culture and 
antiqlkities, has developed, and several volumes of history of ancient 
Indian literature have bera publishec^. It appeared to the author 
that time was ripe for a new orientation of the study of Indian 
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scriptures in the light of modem scholarship and in hannony udth 
modem thought. The Gttd is almost like Ae Bible of the Hindus, 
and it is meet and proper that this sacred song Divine should receive 
the same critical and rational treatment in the hands of modem 
scholars that the Old and New Testaments of the Holy Bible have 
secured from generations of eminent theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians. 

(2) The Gltd is at once the root and the flower and the fruit 
of the ancient Vedic and Upanisadic culture and of its harmony 
with non- Vedic faiths and non-Aryan practices. An historical- 
comparative and critical-constructive study of the Gltd and its 
relation to the Upanisads, the Mahibhdrata, the Pur&nas, and the 
systems of philosophy and religion that arose and developed ‘in 
ancient India, is sure to throw a flood of light on the history of 
Indian thought and culture in general and on the development 
of religious life and philosophical genius of the Hindus in particular. 

(3) The present volume is the first attempt at a comprehensive 
and systematic review of the results of researches on the Git& and 
the Epic Mahdbhirata. made during the last three-quarters of a 
century by such competent scholars of the West as Max Mflller, 
Hopkins, Barth, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Weber, Holzmann, 
Dahlmann, Schrdder, Deussen, Garbe, Wintemitz, Macnicol and 
others, as well as by eminent Indian scholars like Bhdnddrkar, 
Bankimchandra, Telang, Tilak, Subba Rao, Vaidya and others. 
The work has been brought up to date, by inclusion of the fruits 
of labours of two great historians of Indian Philosophy, viz., 
Prof. Radhakrishnan and Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, allhough 
the major portion of the present volume was prepared before the 
publication of these two great works on Indian Philosophy. 

(4) It has been the earnest endeavour of the writer to approach 
the subject of his study with an open mind, without being biassed 
or prejudiced in any way by the orthodox commentators of old 
nor influenced by the sectarian interpreters of the Gtti like Bankim- 
chandra, Bala Gangadhar Tilak and other modem scholars, so 
that an impartial and critical enquiry into the question of the 
origin and nature of the contents of the Gfti may yield to tUe 
students of the Gttd whatever is of permanent value and is wortl^ 
of universal acceptance. It will be seen that as an outcome bf this 
dispassionate and disinterested investigation the teaching|| of the 
Gltd are not associated with any particular sect of religion rior with 
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any particiilar school of philosophy, bat present in a nntshdl the 
quintessence of a rational, liberal and universalistic and spiritua- 
&tic culture that reconciles the interests of the body, mind and soul, 
and harmonizes the conflicting claims of science or philosophy 
{jndn), love and devotion (Bhakti), and duty and service (Karma- 
Yoga). From this point of view, the Glti may be really regarded 
as the gospel of love and peace and goodwill among the nations 
and races of mankind, as Gie one scripture of the union of the 
East and the West, as the cementing bond or the golden link that 
holds together and synthesizes the finest and noblest elements of 
Indo-British culture and Euro-Asian civilization, a consummation 
towards which the whole creation seems to be moving. 

The conclusions of each Part of the Book are summarized in 
the last section of each Part. Thus paragraph 8i gives the results 
of the first part, relating to the theories of interpolations in the 
Text (vide section V, Chapter III, Part I) ; paragraph 230, 
under section III, Chapter VI, of Part II sets forth conclusions of 
the second Part of the book, concerning the relation between the 
Glt 4 and the Mahdbhdrata. Part III of the volume deals with 
the connection between the Gttd and the Bhdgavata religion, and 
the conclusions on the same are to be found in paragraphs 342-345 
under Section V, of the Chapter III thereof. Lastly, the positive 
results of the whole book are given in paragraphs 346-366 of the 
concluding section, which also includes the points of agreement 
and difference between the views of the author and those of the 
two reputed writers on Indian Philosophy, Prof. Radhakrishnan 
and Dr. S. N. Das Gupta. 

It must be added that the present volume is only an Intro- 
duction to the study of the Gtt&. To prepare the ground for a 
systematic interpretation of the contents of the various chapters 
of the Gftd, it will be necessary to undertake a discussion of the 
religious, social, moral and intellectual atmosphere and environ- 
ments, in the midst of which the poet-philosopher of the Giti was 
bom and brought up, and the age or the period of the religious 
and philosophical history of India in which this song celestial 
was composed. This will form the subject-matter of the second 
volume to be named The Bhagavad-GUd and Its Background, and 
this again will be followed by the third volume on the Interpretation 
of the GUd in the light of Modem Thought. 

In quoting the verses of the Giti in this and the coming volumes, 
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the English translation of the poem made by the late Dr. Annie 
Besant in her pocket edition ^ generally be followed ; but as her 
translation was not free from error* corrections and modifications 
will have to be made therein. The translations of Telang and 
Tattvabhushan will also be utilized occasionally. Most of the 
quotations from the German Indologists in this book are trans- 
lations from the original made by the undersigned himself, as no 
English translations are yet available in most cases. Garbe's 
Introduction to his translation of the Gitd, which was subjected 
to my severe scrutiny as early as 1914 and which is the main 
target of my criticism in Part I of this volume, has since been 
translated into English by Utgikar and published by the Bhdnddrkar 
Research Institute. Mr. Tilak's GUd-Rahasya, which has been 
brought under the critical review of the author in Parts II and 
III of the present work, was originally written in Marathi, and 
later on translated into Hindi, Bengali and English. It is from 
the Hindi translation that I collected the materials for my dis- 
cussion in the present treatise before the publication of the Bengali 
and English translations of this monumental work. 

Part I of this book, which is the earliest foundation of the 
whole series, was published in several instalments during the 
year 1935, in the colunms of the Indian Messenger of Calratta, 
for which the author is grateful to the Editor. 

While the full significance of the task undertaken in this volume 
cannot be realized until all the volumes are published, the author 
will consider his labours amply repaid if the methods of his treat- 
ment of the various problems connected with the study of the 
Giti as weU as the solutions offered by him serve to stimulate the 
interests of a wider circle of readers in the eternal verities and 
universal and absolute values, which are embodied in this sacred 
poem known as the Song Divine. 

S. C. ROY. 

Cambridge, 
zafk February , 1939. 
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PART ONE 

THEORIES OF INTERPOLATIONS IN THE GItA 




Chapter I 


INTRODUCTORY 

SECTION X. THE SCOPE OF OUR ENQUIRY 

I. The Bhagavad-Glti has been for centuries revered as a 
sacred book by the Hindus. Its contents are believed to have 
been revealed by God Himself in the form of His incarnation 
Krishna. The educated Indians of the modem age with their 
critical spirit do not indeed admit the claims of the Gtti to possess 
infallible truths about human life and destiny, nor do they accept 
the unconditional authority of this scripture, but still it is generally 
admitted that if the author of any book can in any sense lay claim 
to a divine revelation or to an inspiration of the Supreme Spirit 
in his writings, the writer of this Divine song has pre-eminently 
deserved this right, in virtue of the lofty ethical teachings, the 
sublime religious conceptions and the high philosophical truths 
which permeate the whole text. One of the most striking facts 
about the contents of the Bhagavad-Glti is that, though the text 
has been traditionally regarded as one of the three Prasthdnas of 
the Vedanta school of Philosophy and though as a religious 
scripture it has been generally accepted as specially suited ko the 
spiritual culture of the sect of Vai^^avas or Bhigavatas, the teach- 
ings of the poem as a whole have been held in high esteem by 
almost all the philosophical schools and all the reli^us sects ol 
India. The reason is not far to seek. The Glti represents in the 
best and the most beautiful manner the spirit of India, the spirit 
of synthesis and reconciliation, in so far as it tries to bring tog^er 
into a systematic and harmonious whole widely divergent philo- 
sophical theories of the Universe and a large variety of religious 
practices, as well as conflicting types of ethical doctrines hnd 
mental disciplines. Western thought has made us familiar with 
the incori^tibility of Poetry with Philosophy, of Rdigion with 
Metaphysic, of Pantheism with Theism, of Monism with Dualism, 
of formalistic with teleological ethics and of Hedonism with 
3 
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Eneigism. In our countiy the bitter contest between the world- 
views of Ved&nta and S 4 nkhya-Yoga, between the claims of Jfidna 
(Knowledge), Bhakti (Love) and Karma (Action) as the ways to 
salvation, has run through the whole history of philosophkal 
speculation and religious life. It is the distinctive ^aracteristic 
of the Bhagavad-Gttd that it has made an attempt to combine 
these apparently contradictory pairs of antitheses into a single 
systematic world-view. Thus Garbe speaks of the genuinely 
Indian inclination to combine philosophy and religion (die echt 
indische Neigung Religion und Philosophie zu combinierenj as a 
mark of the author of the Gttd, while according to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Leopold von Schrdder, ** it is the only philosophical 
poem in the world-literature, which exactly corresponds to this 
designation, i.e., which is really philosophic and is yet at the 
same time a genuine poem with highly poetical rh3rthm.'’ 

2. Modem scholars are sometimes bewildered by the variety 
of conflicting philosophical conceptions in the Giti ; and in order 
to account for what seems to them nothing short of irreconcilable 
contradictions, they put forward equaUy bewildering theories of 
interpolation or intermixture in the text. Adolf Holzmann, 
Edward Hopkins and Richard Garbe, for instance, hold that since 
the Gltd contains elements of Sinkhya-Yoga with a theistic concep- 
tion of God alongside the doctrines of Veddnta with all its pantheistic 
notions, one of theft views must be the original and the other a 
later accretion. Wintemitz also sa3rs, '* The fact that the Glti 
in its pMKient form has become and remains to this day, the most 
popular rdigious text-book is not to a small extent to be ascribed 
to this very circumstance, that in it mutually contradictory philo- 
sophical doctrines and religious conceptions have been combined 
into a 'mixture ' " (mischmach). But if these scholars bad read 
our text in the light of the special characteristic of Indian civilization 
and of the history of religious development in India, they would 
have discovered that in spite of its apparent mixture and eclecti- 
cism, there is an essentiid and systematic unity in the scripture 
and that the various philosophical, religious and ethical views set 
forth in it have been arranged in a certain order and gradation 
of importance, to suit the capacity and training of those for whom 
they are intended. When. Garbe says, " One must know that 
Hinduism is a religion which is in constint flux, which can aheorb 
.everything with whatever it comes in contact, hs it has, for example, 

4 
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taken within itsdf the cults and the gods of the Indian aboriginef 
to a large extent/' he has indirectly hit upon a unique and dis- 
tinctive feature of the Indian spirit and the Indian civilization 
in general. India has from times immemorial been the home of 
a variety of religious and philosc^hical speculations, and in virtue 
of the wealth of varied experiences in religious and speculative 
life, she has developed an extraordinary power of assimilating all 
that is best and highest in every religion and philosophy. Thanks 
to the divinely-bestowed blessings of the spirit of synthesis, recon- 
ciliation and toleration, she has always made accommodations 
for diverging types of spiritual culture and conflicting systems of 
theology or philosophy, and sought to correct and supplement the 
one by the other. 

3. It is this characteristic of the Indian Mind that Monier 
Williams notes in the preface to his Brahmanism and Hinduism and 
describes in the following words : — 

" Hinduism is receptive and all-comprehensive, claiming to be 
the one religion of Humanity, of human nature and of the entire 
world. It cares not to oppose the progress of any other system, 
for it has no difficulty in including all other reli^ns in its all- 
embracing arms and ever-widening field. In real truth Hinduism 
has something to offer which is suited to all minds. Its very 
strength is in its infinite adaptability to the infinite diversity of 
human characters and human tendencies. It has its highly spiritual 
and abstract side suited to the Metaphysician and Philosopher, 
its practical and concrete side suited to the man of a&irs^d the 
man of the world, its esthetic and ceremonial side sniftf to the 
man of poetic feeling and imagination, its quiescent and con- 
templative side suited to the roan of peace and lover of seclusion. 
Nay, it holds out the right hand of brotherhood to nature-worship- 
pers, demon-worshipperB, animal-worshippers and tree-worshippers 
and fetish-worshippers." 

The Gttd is both a product and monuroent of this recohdling, 
all-absorbing spirit of the Indian civilization, and viewed in this 
light, all its contradictions can be easily removed, ana all its diffi- 
culties satisfactorily solved. It is thus that such mutually an- 
tagonistic schools of philosophy as those of Sankara ana Ramiuiuja 
have been able to comment on the entire text of the Glti, each in 
its own way without recognizing any foreigq dements in it and 
without needing the support cd a theory of interpolation. Of 

d 
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coarse, as Wilhelm von Humboldt observed long ago, the arrange- 
ment of the topics in the dialogue is not very strictly systematic 
or scientific " as we call it. because, to quote the scholar just 
mentioned, here speaks a wise man out of the fullness and in- 
spiration of his knowledge and feeling, not a philosopher disciplined 
in a school." Like the R$is of the Upani^ds, our author had 
an intuitive insight into the highest ethical and metaph3rsical truths 
and into the essential unity of all the s3^tems, but was not con- 
cerned with the task of proving or demonstrating the same methodi- 
cally and critically. 

4. About fifty years ago an eminent Indian scholar, Mr. K. T. 
Telang, writing about the Bhagavad-Giti, remarked : "It is 
almost impossible to lay down even a single proposition respecting 
an important matter connected with the Bhagavad-Giti about 
which any consensus can be said to exist."' In spite of all the 
progress that has been made in the field of researches in Indology 
during the last half a century, this remark of Telang holds good 
even to this day. Modem scholars are still groping in the dark 
as to the question of the integrity of the Gita in its present form, 
for some of them hold it to be a genuine product of its original 
author, while others suspect that the text has passed through 
various stages of systematic interpolation. If according to the 
learned Pandits of the orthodox Hindu community the Gita has 
always been from the beginning, as it still is, a genuine portion 
of the great epic Mahdbhdrata, there are equally erudite critics 
who suggest that the Gttd and many other similar episodes with 
philosophical and religious contents, were originally independent 
treatise84 which were later on incorporated into and have been 
absorbed by the Great Epic in course of the various stages of its 
development and redaction. While some thinkers find in this 
philosophical poem nothing but the pantheism of the Veddnta, 
based on the unity of Brahma and Atman and other essential 
doctrines of the earliest Upani^ads, there are others who with 
equal cogency argue that the philosophical foundation of the 
teachings of this scripture must be sought not in the Monism or 
Pantheism of the Veddnta but in the dualistic and theistic Sdnkhya- 
Yoga. Lastly, most* of the andent and modem commentaries 
on the G!t& start with the assumption that it is a texf-book of the 

' Tdaog'f Introduction to tho TnnaUtion of the Bhagavud-GIti und other 
Tents In tbs S. B. E. iBSa. 
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Bhigavata School of Vai^pavism intended to glorify Kr^^a-Vdsudeva, 
who was supposed to be a Divine Incamationi and is still honoured 
as the religious founder of a powerful and influential sect of Hin- 
duism, while the spirit as well as the contents of the teadiings of 
the Gttd, both in their phflosophical and religious aspects, lend 
themselves easily to a non-sectarian interpretation, and one may 
naturally doubt if the supposed Bhiigavata origin of the Gltd 
is weU-founded or justified at all. 

5. In what follows I propose to discuss some of these problems 
and difficulties relating to the study of the Bhagavad-Gltd in the 
light of modem scholarship and according to the critical-historical 
method. I shall try to arrive, if possible, at a satisfactory solution 
of some fundamental questions, viz., (i) Whether the Gtti is a 
unitary whole, and a genuine product of one master mind, or 
has had a patch-work origin and suffered from systematic inter- 
polations from time to time. (2) Whether the Gttd was an integral 
part of the epic Mahdbhdrata and composed by the same author, 
or it was an independent Upani$ad, subsequently inserted in the 
epic (3) Whether the Gtti is a product of the Bhkgavata sect 
of religion, and (4) whether the Veddnta or S&nkhya-Yoga system 
has anything to do with the phOosophical foundations of the Gltd. 

6. As we cannot determine the rdation of the Gtti to the Mahi- 
bhirata, the Upani$ads and to the various philosophical and religious 
schools of In^ without ascertaining the date of its composition 
it will be necessary to enter into a study of the age and environ- 
ments in which the poet of this sacred text was bom and brought up. 

7. It is not my aim to give an elaborate exposition or critical 
estimate of the philosophy and the religion of the Bhagava'd-Gttd, 
but rather to prepare the way for a systematic interpretation of 
its philosophical and religious teachings by studying the background 
—intellectual, s6cial and moral — from which it originated, by 
settling some of the preliminary difficulties and solving a few of the 
vital problems which beset the path of every earnest enquirer and 
affect the view of every scholar. Our work may thus be regarded 
more as a prolegomena to, than as a critique or a systematic study 
of, the plfllosophy and religion of the Gitd. #At the same time, 
it is not my intention to offer to the readers of this book merely 
destractive criticism or purely negative results by setting forth my 
differences with eminent scholars. On the contrary, I shall earnestly 
endeavour throughout my treatment to discover the fundament^ 
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unity of the Poem, the genius of its author, the central theme 
of his divine song and the essential spirit of its teachings. All 
the labours of my investigations will thus be directed towards the 
attainment of this positive result on the constructive side. 

SECTION II. INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT OF THE PRESENT GItA 

8. That the great epic of India, the Mahibhdrata, in its present 
form, is not the work of a single author, but rather an accumulation 
of the compositions of many poets around a central theme, and 
has been from time to time bandied by different interpolators is 
now admitted to be an unquestionable fact. The Bhagavad-GitA 
being an episode of the Mah&bhArata, the question naturaUy 
arises whether the Giti formed a part of the original Mahibh&rata 
or was a later addition, and whether the Gitd itself has escaped 
the hakds of inteipolators. The answer to these questions is 
very important, as our method of interpreting the Giti will depend 
on the nature of its relations to the MahAbhdrata and on the integrity 
or otherwise of the text of the G!td itself. 

9. Let us now take up the second question first, viz., whether 
the Gttd has been subjected to the same system of interpolations 
which has fallen to the lot of the Mahdbhdrata. Mr. Telang is of 
opinion that ** the text of the G!ti is now exactly in the condition 
in which it left the hands of the author." Many other scholars 
like Schlegel, Lassen, Pratapchandra Roy also agree in holding 
this view. At first sight it seems theoretically impossible that 
our text should escape the fate of the whole epic, whether ^e con- 
sider the, Git A to have been an integral part of the epic or believe 
the former to have been inserted in the latter by foreign inter- 
pdators at a subsequent age. For the more beautihil and the more 
renowned a poem, the stronger the temptation of other poets to 
introduce something of their own thought andr imagination into 
it, especially when the poem is a work of highly religious significance 
and when the interpolators are actuated by the party spirit or. 
sectarian interests. There is also a somewhat decisive evidence in 
favour of this theoretical consideration. We have a verse at the 
end of one of the commentaries of the Bhagavad-GttA, whkh tells 
ns that the totql number of verses uttered Kfm is 620, that by 
Aijuna is 57, that by.Sanjaya ty and by Dhirtazaytra is z. There 
should be thus 745 verses in the GftA all told. But in the present 
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text we find only 700 veises — of which one is put in the mouth of 
Dhrtar&$tra. 40 in the mouth of Sanjaya, 85 of Arjuna, and 574 
of Krs^a. so that we have 45 verses missing. Telang also notic^ 
this di^epancy and holds it to be inexplicable.* 

zo. If it can be proved that the Gttd was originally an Upani9ad 
independent of the Mahfibhfirata, it will follow of course as a 
necessary corollary that at the time of its insertion in the Mah&- 
bhirata some changes especially in the beginning and the end of 
the text must have been introduced in order to fit it into the new 
surroundings. But apart from such inevitable changes and some 
isolated cases of interpolation, our poem seems to have retained 
essentially the same form arid content as it had in the original, 
and we may so far say with Telang that the text " has been pre- 
served with religious care.*' I am also inclined to agree with Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, whose scholarship and insight as well as appreciative 
study of the Gttd entitle him to a reverent hearing. He says, 
" Since any course is not methodically followed, but discussions 
on isolated points are often conducted in a very loose connection 
with one another, the arrangement of the poem must have very 
much favoured isolated interpolations from foreign pieces of other 
poems and of other ages,” but ** there appears to me nothing to 
be present in the whole poem, which stands really in contradiction 
with one another.” Thus he concludes: "Ilie various songs 
(chapters) proceed from the same author, even the division into 
chapters (or songs) is, to my mind, throughout no later arrange- 
ment but the work of the poet himself.” Even if some isolated 
elemeifts in the Glti appeared to be irreconcilable with one another, 
one should not dogmatically decide in favour of the retention of 
the one, as belonging to the original nor critically set aside the 
other as a forei^ accretion. For, to quote Idax MfiUer's words in 
a similar cormection, ” Where we can never hope to gain access to 
the original documents, it is almost a duty to discourage the work 
of reconstructing an old text by so-called conjectural emendation 
or cntioal dmission.”* 

Moreover oitr ideas of compatibility and contradiction, of agree- 
ment and difference, of consistency and inconsistency cannot be 

* Aoeoiding tv TUvk, this wne must be an intaipdatlpn as it ooenn oalr In 

the Bomlbay aditiM of tha ICshibbAiata and if abssnt in Uia Caleutta and othar 
aditim annuls not lacognlasd by NUakantha Bahs^ Appendix). 

* Intradueticm to Uia Tianslatfam ol Uw Upanifads in tha S.B.E. 
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applicable to the products of a very ancient time, the intellectual 
atmoqjhere of which was widely different from our own. 

SECTION III. THEORIES OF INTERPOLATIONS IN THE GItA, AS HELD 
BY HOPKINS, HOLZlfANN AND GARBE 

zz. Nevertheless some Western scholars have maintained that 
our poem has in course of time gone through radical transformations 
and that we must distinguish accordingly between an older and a 
younger Bhagavad-Giti.. Hopkins, for example, speaks of the 
GltA as a Krspaite version of an older Vi$nuite poem, which again 
was perhaps a later Upani$ad. Holzmann likewise sees here the 
Vais^va re-handlingof a pantheistic poem (Vishnuitische Umarbeit- 
ung eines pantheistichen Gedichts), while according to Garbe it was 
a Kn^te poem founded on Sinkhya-Yoga philosophy, which has 
later on been Veddntized. All these Indologians start from the 
assumption that the GitA is a text-book of religious instruction for 
a particular sect, viz., for the Bhigavatas or Vai$];iavas, and that the 
Knpa of the Glti is the same person as VAsudeva or Krsmi of the 
BhA^vatas. Besides, Holzmann and Garbe also assume that the 
theok^cal ideas of the poem are strikingly in contradiction with 
one another, theistic and pantheistic teachings being interwoven 
in the text without any s 3 rstematic connection. Garbe is so firmly 
convinced of the truth of his theory that he has risked the bold 
adventure of exactly dividing the later from the older or the original 
part of the G!tA, so that in his German translation of the Bhagavad- 
G!tA those parts which are considered by him to have been later 
additions. are printed in smaUer types. Now, these theories of 
interpolation, as held by Holzmann and Garbe, are so prejudicial 
to a proper understanding of our text, that we must examine the 
various arguments in support of these theories in detail in order to 
show on u^t insecure foundation they are based. As the pre- 
suppositions underlying both these theories are the same and as 
moreover Garhe's treatment of the problem appears to me to be 
more exhaustive and scientific, I shall confine myself chiefly to 
the consideration of the views set forth by this last-named Indologian. 

Z2. The main reasons, which have led Garbe to distinguish 
between an older and a younger version in the GttA or between 
an earlier original Glti and a later remodelled Glti, are these: 
(z) The present Glti contains a mixture of *element8 of Theism 
zo 
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and Pantheism, which are mutually contradictory. (2) The 
principal speaker in the dialogue is who declares himself 

to be an incarnation of God and is accepted as such by the theistic 
rdigion of Bhigavatas, but the pantheistic passages of the text 
hai^y fit in with this theistic setting. (3) The systems of Sfinkhya 
and Yoga are eiqiressly mentioned in the Gtti, and the ccmcepts 
and doctrines of these systems |fiay a very prominent part in its 
philosophical and religious teachings, by the side of which the 
Vedinta philosophy with its doctrines of Brahma and VUyi is 
introduced here and thiH and seems to form an unnecessary 
element of discord and inconsistency. (4) Besides, there are verses 
in the Gita which conflict with each other in their thought or 
interrupt the sequence of ideas in the context. 

All these contradictions can be removed, so thinks Garbe, if we 
hold the Vedintic and Pantheistic portions to be interpolations 
and treat some verses supporting sacrificial rites and containing 
elements of Mim&fisi philosophy to be later additions, and regard 
the original G!td to be a product of the Bh^gavata reUgimi bmd 
on the Sinkhya-Yoga philosophy. 

We shall now examine each of these grounds of Garbe*s theory 
of interpolations. 
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THE ORIGINAL GITA AND LATER ADDITIONS 
(GAI^E'S THEORY EXAMINED) 

SECTION I mXTURE OF THEISM AND PANTHEISM IN THE GItI 

13. The whole character of the poem; says Garbe, is in ks plan 

as well as in its execution predominantly theistic. A personal 
God, Kr^a appears in the form of a human heto, delivers his 
instructions, demands from the hearer besides the performance of 
duty, devotion and reverential love towards him before all things^ 
reveals by his special grace his super-earthly, but still human 
form. Beside this form of God, which is as personal as possible, 
and which predominates the ^ole poem, there stands sometimes 
the impersonal, neutral Brahman, the Absolute as the highest 
principle Now speaks of himself that he is the only, the 

highest God, who has created the world and all beings and who 
roles everything, and at another time he communicates the doc- 
trines of Bralftia and M&y& Both these forms of belief are dealt 
with in such a way almost throughout the poem as if there were no 
distinction at all between them, whether according to words or 
according to contents (i e., verbal or real). 

14. Setting aside for the present the view of Kf^^a as a God 
incarnate and keeping before our eyes the general ground-work 
of the Gttd, viz., the juxtaposition of Pantheism and Theism, or 
of the doctrine that all is one and the doctrine of a world-creating 
all-ruling God, one may point out that for t]p Indians these two 
are really one, being mutually supplementary to the same world- 
view. Both these ideas have jointly played a large part through- 
out the whole religious history of India, and that is why to a Euro- 
pean investigator, our* religion and philosophy sound so strange, 
as if two different minds ruled the same domain. In ffict the 
Vedibita philosophy, which finds expression in the Upani^ads 
and in the Brahmasfitras of B&dai43rana contain the notion of an 
nnmanent, impersonal Brahma, wh^ is identical with the imld 
and the soul, as welf as that of a transcendent, personal Brahma 

xa 
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different from the world and the soul, and conceives of them both 
as one and the same. If the combination of these apparently 
contradictory forms of thought were a proof of re-handling and 
additions in a text, then we must regard the whole of the Upani9adic 
and Pordnic literature as well as the Veddnta Sutra as throughout 
re-handled and profusely interpolated.^ 

15. Thus the so-called contradictions relati^ to Theism and 
Pantheism in the teachings of the Bhagavad-Qtd do not require 
any assumption of re-handling, but rathef prove its intimate 
connection with the thoi^ts of the Upanisads. The relation 
between the Gftd and th^^vetddvatara Upanisad is particularly 
striking, for in the former, exactly as in the latter, theistic and 
pantheistic idedk are placed beside one another, and the Sdnkhya 
and Yoga are not only mentioned by names, but also the apparently 
Sinkh}^ doctrines of Prakrti and Puru$a (with the addition how- 
ever, of God as the third), of the three Gunas, of the knowledge of 
the distinction between Piiru$a and Prakrti as the way to liberation 
and of the practice of meditation, are taught here just as in the GIt& 
in close connection with Pantheism. In the ^vet^vatara Upani^ad 
exactly as in the Gltd, we have the representation of a Personal 
God under the names of Rudra, Kara, Devadeva and Isa, who 
creates and rules all beings and who is distinguished from prakyH 
and the human soul, and at the same tiffie the VeddnA doctrines of 
the all-pervading, all-comprehending Brahma and of M 4 y& or 
cosmic illusion placed side by side. As in the G!t& so in Yhis 
Upani^ad, the author Speaks of the reverential love towards God 
and Divine grace in one place, and of liberation from the cosmic 
illusion and of attaining the state of Brahman in another place. 
No wonder that Weber holds the Gttd and Svetd^vatara Upanifad 


' I can quote a number of vereee from 
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to be examples of the same spedes. In Indische Studien II (1863) 
394 (iwhich is quoted with approval by Hohanann wd Gaibe), 
Web^ says that the Gtti can be regarded in any case only as 
a putting together of pieces which are in part of l^hly different 
character. It is the only spedmen of its kind whidi was known 
to us till now ; recently we have come to know several similar 
writings, e.g., SvetdSvataia Upan 4 ad which is essentially of similar 
contents, though in an older form. 

16. As to the mixture of Monism and Dualism or of Vedinta 
and Sdnkhya-Yoga in Svet&Svatara U^lbi^ad and the view arising 
from it that it contains an older and younger part, we find a vigorous 
refutation of such assumptions by Max MfiUer in the preface to 
his translation of the Upani§ads (S.B.E. II. Introduction). His 
arguments apply equally well in the case of the Qti. Moreover, 
I would like to know what kind of explanation would be offered 
by Weber, Holzmann and Garbe for the following facts, viz., 
(z) The same Yijnavalkya who stands at the head of monistic 
idealism as the father of the Ved&nta philosophy, also speaks so 
energetically and inspiringly of a God who is distinguished from 
the world and the individual and who rules both. (2) Thc^ather 
of Svetaketu, the famous teacher of Veddntic principle, '"Thou 
art that," afeo instructs on the creation of the world out of the 
existing One. (3) In the redeeming Wisdom imparted by Yama to 
Nachiketas both pantheistic and theistic views are combined. 
(4) One and the same verse in the Isa Upani^d 8, weaves together 
the conceptions of the impersonal or neutral and of the personal 
and providential God. Will these scholars maintain that in all the 
places cited above, there are julRa-positions of pieces of a highly 
different character, and Ved^tic transformations of originally 
theistic elements, or vice versa ? Evidently ^ere can be no talk 
of such things here. Why, then, should we assume an interpolation 
and rehandling in the cases of the Gttd and the Svet&lvatara 
Upanisad? 

zy. We must not assume that the sages of ancient India were 
ignorant of any distinction between a personal and an impersonal 
conception of God or between theism, and pantheism. For even 
in Bfhadira^yaka Upanisad III. 4, we find the Brahmins askiiig 
Y&jfiavalkya to explain the immanent, not-transcendent^ Brahma 
which as soul is within aU, and the Gttd XII. also asks. " Those 

* Utenlly 'vldUe and not riiltdo* in tlio tnrt. 
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who worship thee (i.e., a personal God) in constant devotion and 
love and those who wor^p the Eternal and the nmnanifest (i.e., 
the nentral Brahma), which of these two dasses are the more 
proficient in Yoga ? But notwithstanding the conacioasness of 
this distinction, our sages firmly advocated both the views, because 
for them a distinction in thought did not signify a separation in 
reality. Instead of converting a contrast into a contradiction, they 
had rather brought the mutually opposed principles to a systematic 
unity, by recognizing both the elements to be different points of 
view of the same reahty ang therefore equally valuable. 

18. That the reconciliation of Transcendence and Immanence 
has always been a characteristic of the Upani$ads and that the Glti 
owes the supposed contradiction in thought to its close relation 
with the Upanisadic school of the Ved&nta and not to the mucture 
of Theism and Pantheism through an interpolation— this will be 
evident to anyone who casts a glance on the Brahxnasfitras of 
Bidariyana, as annotated by Sankara himself. Even in the 
definition of Brahma as that from which is the origin, etc. of the 
universe {Janma ddi asya yaiah I i a), as the cause of the origin, 
the preservation and the destruction of the world, there is contained 
the germ of both the conceptions, theistic and pantheistic, in so far 
as the causality of Brahma can be taken either in the^^nse of mere 
material or mere efficient cause The Sutras I, 4, 23-27, II. i, 
25-29, deal exphcitly with just this problem. These sut^ show 
how Bidariyana, following ^e scriptures, presents the transcendent 
character of Brahma quite as unmistakably as the immanent one. 
But how one and the same being could be at the same time both 
the material and the efficient cause and how this Brahman, being 
itself indivisible, could transfoiin itself into the world and yet 
continue unaffected, on these questions he simply confesses ignorance. 
For Brahman is in Ms own nature unknowable, and where human 
reason fails the revelation of the scriptures serves us as a surer guide 
and light. Here our philosophers agree entirely with the sage of 
Kdnigsberg, in as much as the latter in his CriHque of Pure Reason 
maintains ^t the knowledge of God, the world and the soul, as 
things-in-themselves, n^ust always remain beyond the limits of 
metaphysic and lie within the region of faith. 

19. Another convincing proof of the fact that the philosophy of 
VedintA does not contradict the theistic world-view, is presented to 
us in BAdariyaiia's Brahmasutras II. 3, 43, where it de^ with 
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tile relation between God and the individual souls. According to 
VedAnta, the soul stands in the same relation to God as the supported 
to the supporter. Now the question is whether this relation is to 
be regarded as that between the servant and the Lord, or that between 
the spark and the fire. The author answers : The soul must be a 
part of God, as the spark is of fire. But since God has not parts, 
how can it be that the soul is not one with God ? " Owing to the 
indication of difference “ is the answer, i.e., because Chhdndogya 
Upanisad 8. 7. z., Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 4. 4. 22. and 3. 7. 22, 
show that there is a distinction between God and the soul. But 
would not this distinction be much better expressed by the com- 
parison with the Lord and his servant ? To this objection, the 
author of the Sutras replies with the remark, that there are other 
designations which teach also a non-distinction between the two 
(e.g., Atharvaveda 10. 8. 27. Svet. Up. 4. 3. Taitt Up. 3. 1-7., 
Brh. Up. 3. 7. 23). 

That in which the soul and God are identical is spirituality 
(or rationality), just as that in which spark and fire are one is 
heat. Thus b^use both can be shown to be distinct and yet not 
distinct from each other, we must comprehend the soul as a part 
of *' God.” The Smrti also teacher this, e.g., Bhagavad-Glti 15. 7. 
Although the relation between the governor and the governed 
generally signifies one between the Lord and his servant, still in 
accordance with the scriptures, the relation must be determined 
as one between the whole and its part. That is to say, God, who 
is rich in unsuipassably excellent qualities (Upddhis), exercises a 
sovereignty over the soul, which is clothed in fewer Upddhis ; 
so there is no contradiction but agreement. 

20. 1 admit that Sankara's VedAntism goes a step further 
than that of BAdari3rana, as it recognizes the distinction between 
God on the one hand and the world and soul on the other to be 
only empirically real, i.e., valid only from the phenomenal stand- 
point and also invents a theory of or cosmical 'illusion as a 
basis for this distinction. But a careful study of the various 
commentaries on the VedAnta Sutias will convfrice one that the 
true and original view of BAdarAyana lies somewhere midway 
between Sankara's and 'RAmAnuja's interpretations and represepts 
therefore both the theistic and the pantheistic elements of ^ 
Upani^ads (vids Thibaufs Introduction to the VedAnta Sutras 
S. B. E.). 
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ax. These quotatknis from tile Upani^ds and thaBnhinasAtmKf 
which constitute the highest authorities on matters pertaining 
to the Vedinta school of philosophy, remove the foundation of 
the Holzmann-Garbeish theory of interpolations in the Gltd based 
on a supposed contradiction between an absolute world-eoul and 
a transcendent world-creator and world-ruler, and rather serve to 
establish the close relationship of the Gttd with the Upani^adlc 
speculations. 

If this combination of an impersonal world-soul with a personal 
embodiment of God in the Gitd is a contradiction, the cause of this , 
contradiction is to be found m the religious history of India, in 
her characteristic mode of philosophioal thinking and not in a 
re-handling of the text. Thus we find the union of these contra- 
dictory ideas repeatedly in every religious text-book of the Indian 
sects, be it about the incarnation Rama, or Krishna or Sivt. 
And I believe, philosophically considered, every theory of Incarna- 
tion contains a contradiction, however purely theistic the religion 
may be, in which this theory is incorporated. That the infinite, 
omnipresent, unborn and und3rmg God is bom as man, lives and 
dies as man in a definite place and at a certain time, as the Christian 
theory of Incarnation holds, is not less contradictory in thought 
than the Vai$nava or any other conception of the same. 

22. Thus we see that the theistic conceptions are as clearly 
and as undoubtedly present in the Upani9ads as the pantheistic. 
Hence I must raise a protest against the usual custom among the 
western writers in general to designate the Vedintic view (i.e., 
the view of the Upanisads) as pantheistic without any qualification. 
The chief Indologians have indeed noticed the distinction between 
the philosophy of the Vedinta and the pantheistic philosophy 
of the West (as presented, e.g., by Spinoza) and thought it necessary 
to coin ne^ terminokigy or to modify the word pantheism. Thus 
Weber speaks of the Ve^ta as a system of monoAeistic pantheism, 
or of Unitarian pantheism (System des monotheistischen Panthe- 
ismus Oder unitaren Pantheismus), Deussen uses the word Idealism 
or monism (Monistisdie Grundmtze des Yajnavalkya) for the 
original (he should have said, the essential) philosophy of the 
Unsnifad, an 4 he is inclined to regard both the theistic and panth»- 
isBc kieei contained in them as later concessions made to Realism, 
a view whidi I hold to be untenable. Hppldns is also compelled 
to use a designation so self-contimdictor^as ** personal Panthdsm.** 

»7 
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Bm Gfirbe himsdf in his Sdnkkya Philosopkie (p. 107) calls the 
sonmiit of the Upamead teachings "'Idealistic Mcwikm." In 
my humble opinion the Vedimtic view cannot be adequately 
comprehended or described by any " ism " of the Western philosophy. 
The Indians themselves designate it as Adyaitav&d or nondualism, 
which includes in its connotatimi forms of interpretation so widely 
apart from one another as the systems of Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhva. I would like to retain the words pantheism and 
theism respectively for the immanent and transcendent notions 
.found in thevarious parts of the Vedinta and use the word "Veddnt- 
ism" for the conception underlying the whole system. 


SECTION XI. THE gItA AND THE THEORY OF INCARNATION 

*23. Now, I anticipate an objection from the standpoints of 
Hobanann and Garbe. How can you reconcile the Vedintic concep- 
tions of the Gtti. so I hear them interrogate, with a Divine incarna- 
tion in human form, viz., Ki^a, who demands personal love 
and devotion to himself, and who even reveals his divine form to 
Arjuna as an act of special grace ? 

On this point I must dwell at some length. 

The concept of Incarnation itself has its roots in the Vedic times, 
and develops under the influence of the atmosphere of the Upanisads, 
although it does not find an explicit expression in the older literature. 
In the conception of Incarnation as presented in the G!t&, the 
genius of our poet has combined two different tendencies in the 
current of Vedintic reflections into an ethico-religious synthesis. 
Let me make my position clear, by tracing the development of 
this idea from older times and showing how the GttA embodies 
this conception in Kr$ha, mainly following the lines indicated 
by Dr. R. G. Bhindirkar in his Vaishnavism, Shaivaism and 
aikar Rdigiout Sects in India. 

24. Even so early as in the Rigveda (V. 3. x-2) we meet with the 
identification of various gods with one another, e.g., Agni is the 
same god as Vacuna, Blitra, India and Aryainan. What Has 
Mflller designates Henotheism forms most probably the basis of 
this ijlentifimtiQn of the different gods. The idea of InGtf||||||| 
rests primarily and directly on the view of the UpeaiMWi 
the Faiato-Atman (or the supreme soul) manifests himself in a 
multiplicity of fonns-^-whicfa view, again, ca^ be regarded, aqcord' 
1 $ 
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iqg to Dr. R. G. BliiiMUrkar< m a devdopmoit, aad itiaiigdy 
in an oppotite direction, of the identification ol varknc 
That is to say, if all th^ various gods are one, it is natoally 
ooncetvahle that one God can transform himself into various focms 
and appear as so many gods. This notion, vis., Ihfit ikit mat 
God assumed different forms, finds a faint expression in Rigvada 
VII. 55, which runs thus : ** O Lord of the House (VAstospatd), 
be our friend and cause our delight, by entering into vaiioos 
bodies as the destroyer of diseases.** In Nimkta zo. 19 the idea 
becomes a little clearer, viz., ** the gods assume any and eveiy 
form whatever, if they like.** This unity of the gods is however 
gradually extended till it .transcends the theological limit and 
becomes a cosmic principle so that man is no longer content with 
the thought that all gods are the various forms of one and the 
same God, but seeks to derive all beings, nay, the whole phenomenal 
world, from a single ultimate and absolute principle. Hence follows 
the philosc^hy of the Upani$ads, according to which beyond and 
above the multiplicity of thixigs and souls, there exists a Brahman 
or Atman, of which this world of variety is a manifestaticn, as 
illustrated by such verses as Katha V. 9-12, IV. zi, Brhad Up. 
4, 4, Z9. ** This is to be realized by the mind, there is nothing like 
plurality in the world ; he passes from death to death, who per- 
ceives as though there were multiplicity here** (Katha Up. IV. zz— 
Bfhad Up. 4. 4: 9).^ **As there is one Fire which pervades the 
universe and assumes various forms, as there is one atmosphere 
that interpenetrates the world wd assumes various fonns, so 
there is one soul of all beings that dwells within and yet assumes 
various forms extended'* (Katha Up. IV. 9-Z0). 

Now it fr just to this thought, viz., that all beings, all foroes, 
aU individual souls are only embodiments or expressions of an inner 
self, that the imaginative genius of the poet of the Gttd gives 
utterance in a pbetico-mythological form, when he ident i fies Knpa 
with God and symbolizes the whole universe as the body of God, e.g. 
Gltd VII. 7— zz. "There is naught whatsoever higher than 
1 , 0 Dhananjaya. All this is threaded on Me, as rows of pearls on 
a string. I the sapidity in waters, O son of Kunti, I the radiance 
,)N||||||||kj|apen and the son ; the Word of power in all the Vedas, 
•o&HPpther, and virility in men : The pure fragrance of earth 
and tlm brilheM in fire am I, the life in all beings am I, and the 

' This ttSBU to SMU that Bnlunaa it hamofensoat sad mdtf araatistsd*' 
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austerity in ascetics. Know Me, O Pdrtha, as the eternal seed 
of all beings. I am the reason of the reason-endowed, the splen- 
dour of splendid things am I. And I the strength of the strong, 
devoid of desire and passion. In beings I am desire not contrary 
to duty, O Lord of the Bhiratas." Again in the Gitd IX. 4-6 
Kr$na says, “ By Me all this world is pervaded in My unmanifested 
aspect : all beings have root in Me, I am not rooted in them. 
Nor have beings root in Me : behold My sovereign Yoga, the 
support of beings, yet not rooted in beings, My Self their efficient 
cause. As the mighty air everywhere moving is rooted in the ethei, 
so all beings rest rooted in Me, thus know thou."' 

25. But there is still another current of thought, which has 
dictated the theory of Incarnation to our poet, viz., the suggestions 
received from the conception of the identity of soul with God. 
The method of expression according to which a teacher or seer 
identifies himself with the Supreme soul had long been known 
in India — ^indeed long before Ki^na lived and died on earth and 
long before the Gitd was composed. The sages and saints, who 
gave expressiofi to the principle of the identity of God and the 
individual soul in such bold and yet noble sayings as "I am 
Brahma " {aham Brahma asmi), " thou art that " {tat tvamasi), 
" I am that " {So'ham), could naturally be expected to have the 
courage to impart their teachings in such a manner as if they were 
utterances of God to them or revelations of God himself. Even 
in ^tgveda IV. 26, i, Indra says to ^i Bdmadeva, " I was once 
Manu, I was once Suiy3ra, I am the learned wise Kak$iban, I have 
adorned with ornaments the wise Kutsa, the son of Arjuna, I 
am the wise Usana, look at me. I have given the world to the 
Aryas. I have poured rain on the men performing sacrifices : 
I have brought the roaring waters, the gods carry out my wishes." 
Then in Kau$itaki Up. III.— -Pratardana, son of Divodas, once 
went to the dwelling place of Indra, through fighting and courage. 
In course of the story, Indra says, " Know me. I hold it to be 
the best for man that he knows me. I am the breath (Prdt^a). 
I am the knowing Self ; Worship me as immortal life. He who 
knows me, by no works will his place in heaven be lowered." In 
Brahmasfitras I. i, 28-31,* we find an explanation of this inanoer 

* The leletion between God and the world here it not organic, and cannot be 
accounted for except by the theory of M&yS 

• Vid* Thibant’e Trandatjon (S.B.E.) 
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of speaking. "The v^ord prdi^ does not denote the highest 
Brahman because the speaker designates himself. The speaker, 
who is a certain powerful god called Indra. at first says in order to 
reveal himself to Pratardana, ' Know me only/ and later on. ' I 
am prdi^a, the intelligent Self.' How, it is asked, can the prdi^t 
which this latter passage, expressive of personality as it is, repre- 
sents as the Self of the speaker, be Brahman, to which as we know 
from Scripture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be ascribed ? 
Compare for instance Brhd, Upani^ad III. 8. 8, * It is without 
speech, without mind.' The conclusion is, that, on account of 
the multitude of references to the interior Self, the chapter con- 
tains information regarding Brahman, not regarding the self of 
some deity. How, then, can the circumstance of the speaker 
(Indra) referring to himself be explained ? The individual divine 
Self called Indra, perceiving by means of r$i-like intuition (the 
existence of which is vouched for by Scripture) its own Self to be 
identical with the supreme Self, instructs Ptatardana (about the 
highest Self) by means of the word, ‘ Know me only.' 

" By intuition of the same kind the R$i Bimadeva reached 
the knowledge expressed in the words, ' I was Manu and Surya.' 

" The passages, ' I am Brahman,' ' That art thou,' and others, 
thus prove that there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in so far 
as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) and other 
limiting conditions, is called individual soul, agent, enjoyer." 

Although this identity of soul and God applies to every individual, 
yet the wise and the holy seers alone have a dear consdousness of 
this identity in their hearts. It is thus that the great personalities 
of history, the heroes, the prophets, the founders of religion and 
reformers have often felt as if they were vehides of the Divine spirit 
and have often been worshipped as the Incarnations or manifesta- 
tions of God in flesh and blood. It is in this sense that we have 
to understand the Gltd X. 41, where it says, " All that is mighty and 
good, beautiful and powerful, form a Vibhuti or manifestation of 
.God." It is in this sense, too, that our poet regards Ki^^a as God 
made flesh and makes him identify himself with Vydsa among the 
Munis, among the Adityas and so on. 

26. Thus we see that the idea of incarnation, as found in the 
Gftd, springs oat of the Veddntic soil through the combination of 
two older modes of thought, viz. : (z) that Brahman, as the 
21 
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Principle of Unity, manifests itself in the multifarious forms of 
reality and (2) that all individual souls especially the nobler ones 
of human race are identical with God. Our poet has, however, 
given an ethical and religious turning to this concept : in so far 
as the realization of a mor^ world-order by a providential God 
underlies his theory of Incarnation. As the Giti IV. 7 and 8 says, 
“ Every time when righteousness is on the wane and unrighteousness 
prevails, I create myself. To save the righteous, to destroy the 
wicked and to establish virtue, I am bom in every age.” 

27. Garbe himself, anticipating this criticism, has admitted that 
the Indians have never recognized a contradiction in this combina- 
tion of theism and pantheism, as in many other places of the 
Mahibhirata, in the Purdnas and in the system of Ramanuja, 
or Vi$nu is identified with the Universal Soul. But he 
betrays his ignorance and even misconception of the spirit of 
Indian thought in general, when he inconsistently maintains that 
this representation of Kr$;^ as the world-soul belongs to a later 
age of syncretistic tendencies much later than that of the original 
Bhagavad-Gitd. An examination of the grounds for his opinion 
will convince one of its untenability and one-sidedness : — 

(а) First of all I should remark that it is indifferent, at what 
period an historical person becomes identified with Brahma. The 
fact that in any age whatever, earlier or later, a personal God 
can be represented by the people of a country as the impersonal 
world-soul, sufficiently shows the character of the people, and 
their peculiar religio-philosophical necessity for combining theism 
and pantheism. The very admission ol the possibility of this 
strange combination sets aside the need of an assumption of re- 
handling in a text where such a mixture of theism and pantheism 
is found. 

(б) Long before the composition of the Gitd, even during the age 
of the oldest Upani$ad, the identification of a particular God with 
Brahma or all-god has been characteristic of Indian thought. 
In the ^vetdSvatara Upani$ad such designations of a personal 
god as Kara, Rudra, which haye later received sectarian sigqificance 
and been conceived of in a realistic fashion, are presented in close 
connection with Brahma, without the slghtest hint that they 
were distinct from each other. In fact, the Veddntic conception 
has in subsequent times become the philosophical foundation of 
all reli^;ious sects of India and so it is that tiirooghout the whole 
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jK)st-Vedic religious histoiy of India, we hardly meet with any 
personal God who had not been identified with Brahma. Hopkins 
is substantially right, when he distinguished two stages in the 
development of the Mahdbhteta according as K^wa is regarded 
as dezni-god in the one stage and as all-god in the next. Garbe 
is hardly justified in adding an intermediate and third period of 
transition from half-god to all-god. For there is no essential 
distinction for the Indian thinkers between God and Brahma 
(all-god), so that when an individual, in virtue of his spiritual 
power, heroic deeds or lofty moral teachings, is elevated to the 
rank of god or comes to be recognized as a Divine incarnation, 
he is as a matter of fact regarded as Brahma at the same time. 

(c) Those verses in the Gltd (e.g., VII. 19, XII. x-5) in which 
a distinction is drawn between K^pa and Brahma, or between 
a personal God and impersonal all-g(^ do not indicate, as Gtrbe 
supposes, that the positing on the same level (Gleichsetzung) of 
with Brahma, was at the time of the interpolation only 
just in the becoming, but rather give expression to a truth that 
holds good for all ages, viz., that it is easier and quicker to attain 
holiness through the worship of a personal god than through that 
of an imperishable and unknown Brahma, and that the number 
of those who adhere to the former is therefore larger than that of 
those who practise the latter. 

In the Gitd XIV. 26, 27 and other places (e.g. XVIII. 50-54) 
where the author speaks of ** entering into Brahman " or becom- 
ing Brahma,” the difiiculty can be easily removed, when we 
interpret the verses thus; the individual souls who live a holy 
and noble life belong to a special class of liberated beings, known as 
” Brahmabhuta,” i.e., essentially one with Brahma, but do not 
become identical in existence with Brahma, as such, which is 
sut generis. There remains thus a distinction between the liberated 
souls and Brahma, as the followers of the Vcd 4 nta school hold. 
In the light of this interpretation, we can easily understand Gtti 
XVin. 54, 55 where Kr$pa says that the individual who becomes 
Brahmabhuta, i.e., "one with Brahma”, feels the deepest love 
tbwards God and enters into Him. 

28. Not a single verse therefore makes it necessary for us to 
assume that the juxtaposition of Kj^pa and Brahma is the proof 
of a later Veddntisation of Kf^paistic Git 4 . On the contrary 
we have reasons to believe that the Giti was originally a Veddntic 
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treatise of the Upani^adic soil and must have been re-handled by 
the Kr^^aite writers at a later stage when it was incorporated 
in the Epic Mah&bhdrata. It is true that a distinction has long 
been drawn in Indian speculations between the Sagu^a and 
JfirgufM Brahma, between Sopddhika and Nirupddhika Brahma, 
and even between impersonal Brahma and personal Iswara; 
but these have generally been regarded as different aspects of the 
same being, and not as two separate entitfes. As we have already 
said, a distinction in thought does not involve necessarily a separa- 
tion in existence. 

29. We must also remember that the word “ Brahma " has been 
used in the Giti in widely different meanings. It signifies not only 
the Vedas (e.g. G. III. 15, VI. 44), but also Prakrti or Prime Matter 
(as in G. XIV. 3, 4, — where it is always conjoined with Mahat or 
Great). In G. V. 10, 21, VI. 28, it seems to be used even in the 
sense of ** personal God." Conversely, in G. XIII. 28, 27, we 
have the words ISwara and Parame^wara used in the sense of 
VecUintic Brahma or Sankhya Puni$a, while in G. VIII. 3 dealing 
with some technical philosophical expressions, the meaning of 
Brahma is expressly stated to be the supreme Indestructible 
(Paramam Ak$aram). 

30. According to Garbe, Kr§^ appears in the G!ti almost 

throughout as a person and his identification with Brahma is 
only in a few places expressed in distinct words. But how could 
it be otherwise ? The very plan of the poem makes the 

speaker and his friend Arjuna the listener, and even a divine person 
must communicate his teachings in human ways and in a human 
language ; for, as the Veddnta Sfftras 1 . 1. 29 (according to Sankara's 
commentary) ironically puts it, "No speech can be ascribed to 
Brahma, who is as su^ alwa3rs unmanifest." When Ydjnavalkya 
said " I am Brahma," and Svetaketu's father said " Thou art 
that," they remained withal human throughout. As we have 
said, it is only a gratuitous assumption on the part of Garbe 
which led him to distinguish between two stages, viz., the earlier 
one of Kf^^a's identification with God and the later one of his 
identification with Brahma, while for the Indian mind, these 
two modes of expressions are really one and the same. 
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SECnOM III. THE gItA AND THE DEinCATION OF 

31. Now I must go a step further and maintain that Garbe is 
entirely mistaken in holding that the author of the GftA had for his 
aim' the deification of a particular Hero or the introduction of the 
worship of founder of a religion, namely Kf^^a. The whole 
poem is saturated with a liberal, tolerant and unsectarian spirit, 
so that all religious sects can accept its teachings without exception. 
Those scholars who find in the Giti only the religious text-book of a 
particular sect, have in fact blindly ignored the differences behind 
the apparent similarities or taken an one-sided view of the case, and 
thereby done violence to the substance of the teachings of the Gttd 
as well as to the chronology of the development of Indian religion 
and philosophy during the Upani$adic and Vai^pava periods. 

32. We know, of ^urse, that the Git& has for a long time been 

used as the principal text of the Bh^avatas or Vai$navas. We find 
no doubt that the designations applied to God in the Gttd are mostly 
such as are familiar in the literature of this sect, e.g. Kf^na, Bhagavdn, 
Puru$ottama, Visudeva, Vdr^neya, YAdava, MAdhava, KeSava, 
Govinda, Hr$ikeSa, Janardana, Madhusfidana, KeSinisfidana. Then 
again, throughout the whole text, we come across such personal 
demands of Kf^na as the following : " Turn your mind towards me, 
worship, me, offer sacrifices to me, revere me, thus devoting yourself 
to me and valuing me above everything else, will you enter into me **, 
and so on. Finally, speaks of his numerous births and his 

self-creation in every age and even reveals to Arjuna his divine form. 
These are evidences enough for holding the view that the GftA was 
composed as a holy scripture of the Kr^naite sects and that the 
Kr^^a of the GftA is the same AvatAra (Incarnation) of Vi§nu whose 
life-history has been inunortalized in the HarivamSa, Vi^^iupurA^a 
and BhAgavata PurAna. However, a scientific investigation of the 
contents of the GftA and of its relation to other Kr$9aite scriptures 
will at leasf show us that the thing can be explained equally well 
in other ways, and that far beneath the superficial similarities, there 
are very important points of contrast l^tween the teachings of 
the GftA and of the works of Va 4 ]^va authors, which compel us to 
modify to a large extent the traditional view of the matter. 

33. First as to the designations of Accepting as we do 

the view that the GltA was originally an independent Upani9ad, 
which was later on inserted in the body of the epic MahAbhArata,^ 

> Vida Puts II and III. 
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we may well imagine that the interpolator was himself a great 
Vaif^ava devotee who utilized that sublime Divine Song for his 
own sectarian end of glorifying K]:^ and introduced necessary 
clumges in the text to fit it in with the epic story and adapt it to the 
Bhdgavata conception of We shall see in a subsequent 

chapter that a good deal may be said in favour of this supposition, 
although we cannot conclusively establish this as a historical fact. 
But without going to such an extreme standpoint at this stage, we 
may offer a more satisfactory, because less objectionable, explana- 
tion for the appearance of a Kr^^aite character in the Gltd, viz., 
that our author has founded the theme of his poem on the story of 
the Mahdbhirata and was bound to retain and employ the usual 
nomenclature of the great Epic. Especially, such names as 
Bhagavdn, Puni$ottama and Vdsudeva were in his days, as they are 
even to the present-day Hindus, pure aniAuiiple names of God 
acceptable to all and bearing no sectarian air about them. And 
this is just in accord with the grammatical derivation of these 
words, as is clearly expressed in the Mahdbhirata and older 
scriptures more than once. For instance, the word Bhagavin in 
the sense of hwpy or lucky is found in Bgveda 1, 164, 40 ; 7, 41, 4, 
etc., and in &tap>atha Br&hmana I, 8, etc. In Erhadi^yaka 
Upan 4 ad II. 4, 13, Chhandogya Upani$ad IV. 2. 2, and other places, a 
teacher or respectable personage is addressed as Bhagavdn, i.e., 
"revered ^ir," and even Buddha was called Bhagav&n by his 
followers. In ^vetdfvatara Upan 4 ad III, ii and V. 4 the word is 
used expressly as a designation of God. The word ' Purufottama ' 
(the best of men) has been explained by Kr9na himself in a spiritual 
significance (G. XV. 17-18). The word " Vdsudeva " is explained 
differently in different places of the Mah&bhdrata, e.g., Vd ^ — the 
dwelling place of all beings, Deva — ^bright, dazzling ; Vdsu-deva — ^the 
bright God, who is the resort of all beings, or Vdsudeva—the God 
who is above all and in whom everything lives (P.W.y {vids Mahd- 
bhirata 12, 12904 : 5, 2562). That the word is not a patronymic 
and did ^t originally mean a family name of K^^a (i.e. son of 
Vasudevah but signified his own name (pronom.) is established by 
R. G. Bhdnddrkar (Grundriss, I. A. R. " Vai^^avism and ^vism 
and Other Sects.") 

34. As regards such names as Jandrdana, Madhusfidan, Kefinisfi- 
dana (the destroyer of the demons, Jana, Madhu, and KeM) our text 
does not mention even a single historical event and we sh^ sedc in 
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vain for the slightest trace of a miiade or heroic adiievenient on th^ 
part of Kr9];^L in our text, apart from the revelation of the Univetaal 
divine form. Were the poet a Bhdgavata or Vaia^ava, he would have 
certainly suggested in course of the dialogue between Kn^i^and 
Arjuna one or two historical facts about the wonderful life of K|^, 
as related in the other Vai9^va scriptures like Vi9;iupuii9a, Hariva- 
ih^ and Bhdgavatpuri^. As Hopkins says, “ It is noticeable that 
though Kr$iui (Vi^u) is the ostensible speaker, there is scarcely any- 
thing to in^cate that the poem was originally composed even for 
Vi§nu.” {Religions of India, 1^. 

One might go to the extent of inferring from this absence of the 
epic or purinic character in the of the G!td that the poem was 
originally quasi-Ved^tic and was later on made into a Vai99ava 
text by the introduction of Kf^. This omission or silence of our 
poet with regard to every historical and personal event seems to me 
not to be accidental, but intentional. His interest lay in presenting 
the fundamental truths of ethics and religion, not in deifying a 
person, even though this person may in those times have alre^y 
been worshipped as God in some quarters. Perhaps in giving 
utterance to his own thoughts through a dialogue between Kr^oa 
and Arjuna, he was impelled mainly by the artistic sense of poetic 
beauty and also by the ulterior motive of influencing the mind of 
the masses more successfully. This peculiar mode of imparting ethical 
and religious instructions is a characteristic of the Indian mind. 
Even the ^is of the Upani^ads used to teach their doctrines through 
a dialogue between Indra and Pratardana (Kau^itaki Up. m.) or 
between Yama and Nachiketd (Katha Up.). From this standpoint, 
one might say that the of the Gitd has as little connection 

with the Kr$na of history or of the Bhdgavata sect as Shakespeare's 
dramatic representation of the character of Hamlet to that of the 
historical person of the same name, who was a Prince of Denmark. 

35. Again when identifies himself with God, and uses 

such modes of expression as ** I am the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world; worship me,” ”Meiv follow my ways 
everywhere,” etc., it does not aSxxd us any justification whatsoever 
for holding that the poet intended to raise the human Kx^ into an 
object of worship or make an incarnation of him. For the seers 
of the Upani9ads often identified themselves with God and ascribed 
the origin of their teaching to God Himself. It is just this notion 
of the identity of soul and God, the idea, viz., that the best, the moat 
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beautiful and the truest in the human soul is a direct revelation of 
God Himself, that gave our author the boldness, the power and the 
certamty which enabled him to offer us his own views (and really 
the teachings of the Gita are at bottom the views of the poet him- 
self) m such a way as if the Lord of the universe or the unknowable 
Brahma had unreservedly communicated to him all the holy 
wisdom, and all the mysteries about the destmy of man, and the 
ongm and the end of the Universe Those verses which seem to 
inculcate the doctrmes of love and devotion to Krsna in the Gttd 
signify nothing else but love and devotion to the Supreme soul 
who dwells m the heart of all beings This idea is expressed quite 
distmctly m the following verses of the Gita, (i) IV 35 The 
knowledge m virtue of which you will see all bemgs m yourself, there- 
fore m me '* (2) VI 29, 30 " He sees his own self m all things and all 
things m himself , ‘who sees me m every thmg and eveiythmg m me 
(3) XVI 18 “ They hate me m their own bodies and in the bodies of 
other bemgs ” (4) XVII 6 ‘ These fools torment the group of 

elements combmed m the body and also myself, who reside in their 
bodies ** These verses indicate unmistakably that Kr$na does not 
speak at all of his own person but only of God m himself, who 
also dwells m all beings even when he uses such pronouns of the 
first person as “ I," " my," me, etc Only two verses seem to 
daim distmctly and expressly a personal recognition of Kr$na 
imself, but they are so incompatible with the spirit of the whole 
poem that I am inclmed to regard them as later additions These 
verses are G IX ii, I2 Similarly and on the same grounds I would 
doubt the originality of the verses XI 41, 42 
36 Further, there are verses in the Gild, where Kr^a speaks 
of God m the third person, 1 e , as a being distmct from himself, e g , 
V 14, 15, VIII 8, 22, Xin 27, 28, 29 (though m the last three verses 
the terms Iswara, Parameswara, etc , are used to denote the mdi- 
vidual self as well, and strangely as the substitute for the Sdnkhya 
Puru$a), XV 4, and XVIII 61 If the distmction between Ki^ 
and Brahma m the Gitd shows, according to Garbe, that the identi- 
fication of the former with the latter was still m the becoming, then 
the verses just mentioned ought to be taken as the proof of an 
assumption that even the deification of Kr^na or the recogmtion of 
Kr^na as a God, was at that time only m the becommg--aQ assumption 
which would take away the ground from beneath the whole theory 
of Garbe's 
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37. Even the manifestation by of the divine fonn embrac- 
ing the whole Universe as described in the eleventh chapter of the 
Giti (if this chapter is not an interpolation) must be interpreted 
only in a symbolical and metaphoric^ sense, i.e., in the sense that 
the worshipper of God attains by His Grace a divine insight, through 
which he is enabled to see the whole universe as the body of God 
with all men as living, moving, and having their being in God. and 
to realize God as ever-present and ever-active in the natural and 
mental phenomena and in all the events of history and relations of 
society. Those who accept this revelation of the Divine Form in a 
literal and superficial sense, fail to appreciate the beauty and the 
depth of meaning in this chapter and characterize it as the most 
vulgar and monstrous representation that a poet could ever offer. 


SECTION IV. THE gItA AND VAI SLAVISM 

38. I shall now try to show that the Vai^^va form of as 
an incarnation of Visnu was a later development and was not known 
to the author of the Giti. After the Kr$na of the Mahdbh&rata, or 
of history, had become elevated to the rank of God, his followers 
naturally began to search for evidences of his divinity in order to 
justify their faith in his being an incarnation, and as the Glti ful- 
filled that purpose better than any other work, they inserted the 
text in the MahibhArata (probably with the additions of such verses 
as IX. II, 12) and began to explain its teachings in a sectarian sense. 
Many other interpolations were later on taken into the body of the 
MahAbhirata to realize the same object, viz., to demonstrate the 
divinity of a particular hero or sectarian god, like Mahadeva, 
Rama or Kr$na. Some of the interpolated texts sought to imitate 
the doctrines and the design of the GitA with little success. For 
example, the AnugitA (MahAbhArata XIV. 164), which, according to 
Telang, was composed many centuries later than the GItA, con 1 !li& a 
mixture of all sorts of philosophical discussions under the form of a 
dialogue between and Arjuna, initiated in response to a request 

made by the latter to the former, the same teaching which Kf^na 
imparted to Arjuna in the battlefield of Kunik^etra.^ As it was 
naturally to be expected, the author of the AnugltA has, however, 

* Henlsaproof oftheinfliieiiceof Kma and of the authority of the GitA. Eveir 
teacher uaed to asRodate bis doctrines with the names of Kfwa and the GitA. 
however different they may have been from the views of the latter. 
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betrayed his own weakness and inferiority to the great Poet of the 
Gitd in that Kr^^a is said in the very beginning of the poem to scold 
Arjima for the latter’s bad memory and also to confess that the 
wisdom contained in the Gitd had been taught by him in a state of 
deep Yoga (concentration), but was qpw forgotten by himself. 
The divine form, which reveals to the sage UtaAka' in thk 

book in order to save himself froiti the curse of the latter, is called 
Vai$^varupa, not Visvarupa or Virdtrupa as in the Bhagavad- 
Gitd.* These additions in the Mahdbhdrata prove that even at so 
late a date as the time of the composition of the Anugftd Kr$na was 
still a half-god— a fact which refutes Garbe’s theory that the Gitd 
in its original pre-Veddntic form belonged to a period in which 
Kr$na had already been elevated from a half-god to God and identi- 
fied with Vi$9u. 

39. But when we compare the teachings of the Gitd with those of 
the other Kf^m-Vi^nuite writings, the sharp contrast between them 
throws additional light on the matter. In the twelfth book of the 
Mahdbhdrata the chapter entitled Mok^dharma gives us a legend, 
according to which the sage Ndrada received a new monotheistic 
religion from Ndrdya^a, or the highest God, in the island called 
^vetadwipa. This religion of the Ekdntin or Paflchardtras is said 
to be the same as was taught in the Bhagavad-Gitd (XII. 349). 
Beside many similarities of thought, like the love and devotion to 
God, combination of theism and pantheism, this religion contains 
many doctrines essentially distinct from those of the Gitd. The 
highest God Ndrdya^a is said to be bom in four forms, Nara, Ndrd- 
ya^a, Hari and Kr§na. We then read of four Murtis of Ndrd3ra9a, 
(i) Vdsudeva, (9) Sankar$ana, (3) Pxadyunma, (4) Aniruddha, 
which an respectively identical with the highest Atman, the indi- 
vidual soul (Jivdtman), the intellect (Buddhi), and the principle of 
egoism (Ahamkdra). Mention is made of six (and afterwards ten) 
Ai%fras or incarnations in various ages or Yttgas. Here we find 
the beginning of the confusion of the teachings of the Bhagavad- 
Gttd with the popular religion of the Bhdgavatas or Sdttvatas. In 
the Gitd also we have the conception of Incarnation, but^lhere is 
neither the use of the word " Avatdra ** nor any mention of the 

> UtaAka's prayer, which foUowi, addressed K{fpa as Brshma. 

■ There isstiU another imitation of the revelation of Visvarnpa in MahAbhanta V. 
129, and that takes {dace strangdy In the Conrt of Dnnyodhana. This may be re- 
gard ae another proof of interpcdatiaii in the Great Epic. 
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number and names of those incarnations. In the Gttd also, the 
inner sense {manas), the understanding {buddki) and the principle of 
egoism (ahafhkdra) as well as the individual soul {Jiva) form parts 
of the divine nature, but there is not the slightest trace in it of their 
association with members of the V|^i or S&ttvata family, viz., 
Vdsudeva, Sankar$ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Dr. R. G. 
Bhindirkar, after comparing the Gtti with the Ndrdya^iya section 
of the ^iiitiparva, comes to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Gita the Vai$mva doctrine of four Vyuhas had not yet been formu- 
lated. But I would go even further and assert that the original Gftd 
belongs to a period when the sect of Vai^navism, known as the 
Bhdgavata School, had not sprung into existence at all [N.B.— 
Nara, Nirdyai^, Sdttvata, also do not occur in the Gita.] 

40. We have already seen that the idea of incarnation in the 
Gitd is quite a natural development of the thoughts of the Veddnta 
and can be fully explained from an idealistic standpoint. But in 
Vaisnava and other sectarian literature, the conc^ion takes a 
perfectly realistic and almost mythical form. Thus in the Mok^a- 
dharma and the HarivaihSa, we learn of the descent of Ndrdyana or 
Vi$i;iu in the shape of a boar, a swan, a tortoise, a fish, a dwarf and 
so on. It is remarkably strange that even the tenth book of the 
Gita, where a large number of divine forms is mentioned, does not 
speak of any of these avaidras, although the Puri^ or m3rthological 
names of Skanda as Commander-in-Chlef, of Uchchaihiravd the best 
of horses, Airdvata the noblest elephant, and Prahlida the 
pious among the demons, are referred to. In the Vi^^upurdia the 
deistic-realistic'view of incarnation is carried further in details, so 
that one reads of the God Vi$nu sleeping with his wife Laksmi on the 
snake in the milky ocean and yet descending on earth with a part oi 
his divine energy. For example, Vi^hupurina (IV. 2, 8-10), tells 
us : In ancient times in the age of Treta, a great battle took place 
between the gods and the demons in which the gods were defeated. 
Then they worshipped the LordVi^^u who, on being praised by them, 
said, ‘ I shall slay these demons by partly incorporating myself 
{amiei^^^yayatn eva avoHrya) in the person of Purafijaya, $he best 
among Hr warriors. In the battle, the Purafijaya, inspired by the 
divine energy, destroyed the demons.** Again, in V. i, 59, *' God 
the Lord, being adored in this maimer, took two hairs, one white 
and the other black,and spoke to the gods, * These two luuis of mine 
will descend on earth {dkartUale avaUrjya) in flesh and blood and 
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take away the burden of miseries in the world.* '* and Balardma 
are spoken of as these two hairs of Visnu. 

In the Bh^vata Purd^a also the same thought is repeated. 
To quote for instance a few passages II. 7, 26 : " To remove the 
sufferings of the earth oppressed by the army of demons, two divine 
parts, white and black hairs, have been bom " : X, 2, 16-18 : “ God, 
the soul of the world, partly entered into the soul of Vasudeva. 
The part of this world-good was then laid by Vasudeva in the womb 
of DevaM. The divine woman received through spirit this part 
which was her own self, because he is the soul of all beings." 

41. Setting aside for the present the question as to whether these 
representations of the Puri^ias are products of pure fancy, or if some 
real historical facts may be concealed behind them, we may here 
observe that this deistic Realism is widely different from the mono- 
theistic pantheism of the Giti. Indeed these later Vai$pava scrip- 
tures, in spite of their Ved^ntic admixture here and there, were still 
predominantly theistic ; and their view of incarnation is so sur- 
prisingly similar to the Christian conception that some scholars have 
suspected a Christian influence here. Weber in his " Indische Studien" 
1423 gives utterance to the supposition that the whole essence of 
Indiairsectariamsm owes its origin to the influence of Christianity 
in so far as it is grounded on the exclusive worship of a single God 
conceived of as personal ; and he adds in a note under II. 165 
" In my view, the whole Avatara System, too, originated from an 
imitation of the Christian dogma of the descent of God on earth " 
(cf. II. 399 and 400, where he replies to the objections of Lassen). 

I cannot accept ^s opinion of Weber's because the Indian notion 
of God's taking human form out of pity for the suffering humanity 
and out of anger towards the sinners can be explained as a combina- 
tion of the various elements of the Vedic and the popular religions of 
India, viz. (i) The idea of divine grace and help coming down to 
the pious priests and singers as well as to devoted householders, 
and that of God's inflicting vindictive punishment to their enemies, 
Asuras or demons, etc., ideas which frequently meet us in the 
Vedic hymns. (2) The ahnightiness (omnipotence) of God, in virtue 
of which He can assume various forms and go through various births. 
(3) The deification of the heroes and the founders of religion whose 
followers, after these heroes had once been raised to the rank of 
godhood,had recourse to the method of representing the fact in the 
reverse order, viz., that God had descended on earth in those forms 
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according to a preconceived plan. (4) The liberal religious spirit of 
toleration and also perhaps, (5) faith in the transmigration of the 
soul, in consequence of which the various incarnations were regarded 
as the embodiments of the same God, and a complete system with a 
definite number and order of such incarnations was built up. But I 
admit, nevertheless, that thisVaisnava concept of ifvofdra belongs to a 
much later period than that of the Glti, and it may be that later 
forms of Vaisnavism, (esp. the worship of Gopala Krspa and of his 
mother DevaW, together with the whole story of K^sna’s living 
among cowherds and cowhcrdesses) represent the influence of 
Christian legends on the growth of Hinduism.' Of course this 
concession is not to be extended to the ridiculous view of some 
Western scholars that the clement of Bhakti in Vai$nava and other 
forms of Indian religion is of Christian origin. As to the genesis of 
Bhakti in the Indian soil, I would refer the readers to the admirable 
scholarly contributions of Dr. R. G. Bhindirkar, Max liliiller, 
Thibaut, and even of Garbe himself. 

42. A chronological consideration of the history of the develop- 
ment of Kfs^aism as presented by Dr. R. G. Bhinddrkar also con- 
firms our position (vide ** Vai§^iavism, Shaivism and other Sects"). 
The Pali Buddhistic Text Niddesa, in which the various religious 
systems and superstitions of the 4th century b.c. are enumerated, 
mentions among other things the worship of Vdsudeva and Baladeva 
immediately beside each other. An inscription of 200 b c. in Besna- 
gar tells us of a tower with Garuda at the top which was erected 
in honour of Visudeva, the God of the Gods. In an inscription 
found in the large caves of Nanaghat (supposed to belong to the 
first centuiy b.c.) the names of Vasudeva and Sankar^ana stand in 
Dvanda compound. An inscription found in Ghossendi near 
Rajputana mentions a temple of Sankar^na and V&sudeva. In 
IV. 3. g8 the word Visudeva signifies according to Patafijali 
" Worshipful," not a K^attriya as in IV. .3, 99, although under 
Pdnim IV. i. 114 Vasudeva and Valadeva are derived from Vr^^i 
names. Patafijali not only mentions Rama and KeSava (i.e., 
Balardma and Ki:$na) but also " Jan^dana with himself as the 
fourth," which probably indicated the four Vyuhas or Murtis 
(forms) of Ndriyaimt mentioned in Mok^adhar^. These facts 

* Dr. B. N. Seal in his Vaiskwvism and CknsHamty su^Mcts the influence of 
Christian Theology in the legends of Svetadwipa, as described in the NAxflsraaiya 
■action of the MahAbhArata. 
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show that (i) already at so early a period as 400-200 b.c. the oame of 
Balardma, Baladeva or Sadkai^a used to be placed beside that of 
Visudeva and (2) that they were worshipped as God, (3) that Vdsu- 
deva was identified with Nir&3ra9a as in the Mok^adhanna and (4) 
that members of the family were commemorated as four forms 
of God. Yet in the Giti, which according to Garbe was composed 
in the first half of the second century b.c., neither Balardma nor 
N^dyaha is mentioned even once. It is rather strange that Garbe, 
while devoting a long section to the origin and growth of Bhdgavat- 
ism in his “Introduction to the Gitd" (German translation) has not 
even once mentioned the doctrine of Vyuhas and has altogether 
ignored the significance of the absence of this concept for ascer- 
taining the age of the G!td. 

I regard this circumstance (viz., the omission in the Gftd of four 
Vyuhas and of the names of three prominent Sdttvata associates of 
Vdsudefa, which are universally recognised by the Bhdgavata 
School) as a proof of the fact that at the time of the origin of our poem 
the worship of Visudeva and Balarima was still unknown and 
that Kr$na was respected as a hero and a religious teacher only. 
In other words, the Gita must be regarded as pre-Pdmman. 

43. In Dr. Bhdnddrkar’s opinion the identification of 
wi^ Vi$nu or the recognition of the former as an incarnation of the 
latter had not yet taken place at the time when the Gitd was written. 
This view seems to be confirmed by the fact that while in the 
Anugltd Kr^^'s revelation of the Divine form before Utanka is 
called Vai^isMva rupa the same is shown in the Bhagavad-Gitd as 
Virdi^upa or Visvarupa. Again in the Gitd Kx^dsl speaks of himself 
as Vi$nu among the Adityas (X. 21), as distinguished from V4nu the 
Supreme Lord, and even Arjuna’s addressing him as Vi$nu in 
G. XI. 24 and 30, signifies and refers only to his dazzling brightness. 
According to Bh 4 nd 4 rkar, in the evolution of Vai^vism '* three 
streams of religious thought, the one from Vi^^u, the Vedic God, 
as its source, another from N&riyat^i, the cosmic and philosophic 
God, and a third from Vdsudeva, the histoiical God, mingled 
decisively (a fourth stream from Gopdla Kr^^a being more modem). 
It follows therefore that either Vai^^vism is of later origin than the 
Gltd, or the latter has no essential relation to those streams of 
thought. Wintemitz in his GeschichU der Indischen LUerakur 
(pp. 390-91) says : “ K|^ was certainly in old heroic poems (epics) 
^y a prominent leader of the peasant folks (cowherds) and had 
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nothing divine in him. Even the legends of the Huivaxhia 
seem to have at their foundation old^ tales, in which Kj^^a was not 
yet a God but the hero of a rural folk. It is possible that the 
ancient legends knew several Krwas which were afterwards com- 
bined into one." 

44. I agree entirely with Wintemits, and hold that the K^pa 
of the Glti is only a symbolical figure whose original was supplied 
by the historical (i.e.. the hero and the religious teadier of 
the old epic, Mahdbh^ta), and that Kr$^-Vdsudeva of the 
Bhdigavatas and Kf$^-Vi$uu of the Vaispavas were associated 
with the teachings of the Gtti only at a later age. 

We conclude that the assumption of the sectarian or Vi$puite 
origin of the Bhagavad-Gtti— which lies at the root of the theory of 
interpolation in the Gttd, as formulated by Holzmann, Hopkins, 
and Garbe— rests on a wholly erroneous foundation. 
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GARBE'S THEORY EXAMINED FURTHER 

SECTION 1. THE gItA AND THE sAAkHYA-YOGA SYSTEMS 

45. Another difficulty in Garbe's representation of the Gtti 
requires acritical examination. With aview to supportinghis theory 
of interpolation, he assumes an extraordinary and really curious 
mixture in the Giti of the theistic religion of the Bhdgavatas with 
the atheistic philosophy of the Sdnkhyaites. "It has been long 
known," says Garbe, " that the teachings of the SAnkhya-Yoga are 
largely and wholly the foundations of the philosophical thoughts of 
the Bhagavad-Gltd and that beside them the Veddnta is considerably 
kept in the background. How often are SAnkh}^ and Yoga men- 
tioned with names, while VedAnta appears only once (XV. 15), and 
that also in the sense of the Upani$ad. Thus even if we consider 
the part played by the philosophical s3^tems in the traditional 
Gttd and if we keep before our eyes the incompatible contradiction 
between the SAnkhya-Yoga and the Veddnta- which can be removed 
only through a distinction between the old and the new— the 
VedAntic elements of the Bhagavad-GitA are found to be not original." 

46. In this view of Garbe's one can notice a number of wrong 
interpretations of our text and also an incorrect reading of the 
history of Indian Philosophy. 

(i) The GitA has been from the ancient times recognized as one 
of the principal text-books of VedAnta philosophy, and BAdarA3;ana's 
Brahmasfitras refer constantly to the verses of the G!tA under the 
Smrti (tradition) as to those of the Upani^ads under ^rutis (revela- 
tions). We have already seen that as regards the combination of 
Thei^ with Pantheism, the GitA belongs essentially to the thought- 
circle of the Upan 4 ads. According to a traditional poem eulogistic 
of the GitA, the Upani^ads are said to be the cows, Kr^^a the milk- 
man, Arjuna the calf, the wise the drinkers, and the nectar of the 
GitA the milk. An impartial and unprejudiced study of the poem 
will confirm, instead of discarding, this traditional view. 
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47. (ii) Garbe had to leave out 134 verses of the GEd in order to 
eliminate the Veddnta elements from it altogether. But we can get 
rid of the SdAkhya elements of the poem by taking away 45 verses 
only. 

Hence taking into account the character of the poem as well as 
the numbers of verses associated with the several s3rstems of philo- 
sophy, we can equally well and perhaps more plausibly regard the 
Veddntic verses as the original and the SdAkhyaite portions as 
mterpolations. 

48. (iii) That the Gitd has not mentioned the name of the system 
of Veddnta rather proves its old age, for the Sutras of the Veddnta 
may have been still unknown at the time of the composition of the 
Gitd. Nevertheless the whole poem breathes the spirit of Veddnta. 
Many verses for example have been quoted word for word from the 
Upani$ads. Not only is God designated as the creator of Veddnta, 
but even teachings which apparently resemble those of the Sdnkbya 
(i e., the conceptions of Puru$a and Pralq-ti) are said to be the words 
of Brahmashtras (Gitd XIII. 5). Of course it is an open question 
whether the G!td refers to the Brahmashtras of Bddariyana or the 
Upani$ads generally or an earlier treatise on the Veddnta system. 
But there could be no two opinions as to the fact that there are in 
our text several quotations from the verses of the Upani^ads and a 
larger element of the Veddnta than of the S&nkhya philosophy. 

49 (iv) When, however, we carefully examine the places where 
the words SiAkhya and Yoga are expressly mentioned, it becomes 
evident that the author could not have meant by these terms the 
prevalent systems of philosophy bearing these names. For instance, 
GEd II. 39 refers to certain verses preceding it as having been taught 
by Sdnkhya, although the contents of these verses have nothing to 
do with the doctrines of the Sdnkhya. In the GEd III.* 3 

Sdnkhya *' is esqiressly identified with knowledge and Yoga with 
action. GEd V. 4, 5, apparently suggest the unity and the similarity 
of Sdnkhya and Yoga, but these terms here really connote ''renuncia- 
tion of work " and " devotion to the path of action," respectively. 
It is interesting to observe that during the age of the GEd the con- 
troversy between the Sdfikhya and the Yoga was not about the 
existence or non-existence of God, but about the superiority of the 
path of knowledge or that of action— (knowledge involving re- 
nunciation of works)— as will be apparent from the contrast that is , 
made between Sannydsa (renunciation) and Ypga (acting in the 
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spirit of Devotion) with reference to Karma in the verses V. z-2, 3, 6. 
In G. XIIl. 25,SiAkhya-Yoga and Karma-Yoga are used in the sense 
of paths of knowledge and devotion to work respectively. Still more 
convincing is G. XVIIl. 13, where we are told that the doctme of 
Sdnkhya teaches five causes of the success of actions. In fact, 
however, no texts belonging to the Sidkhya S3rstem mention these 
causes. Deussen and SchrOder are right in translating the word 
Sdnkhya as " berechnende Oberlegung ** (calculating consideration) 
and *'Weisheit der Reflexion** (wisdom of contemplation). Some 
Indian commentators even explain the word Sdn^a in the Gttd 
in the sense of the Veddnta. Sankardnandi inteiprets it as ** samyak 
hhydyaU anena iti** or that through which the nature of the 
essence of the soul and of the non-mental (matter) becomes dis- 
tinctly determined or enlightened is Sdnkh3ra, i.e., Veddnta. In 
any case, the terms Sdnkhya and Yoga in the Gitd referred re- 
spectively to the traditional modes of spiritual discipline, viz., the 
path of knowledge and the path of action and not to the well-defined 
philosophical systems. 

50. (v) If we consider the original meaning of the word Sdnkhya 
and the genesis of the Sdnkh3ra teachings, we arrive at the same con- 
clusion, viz., that the Gitd understands by the word Sdnkhya 
something quite different from the renowned system of the same 
designation. Already in the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad (VI. 13) God 
is said to be *' Sdnkh3ra-Yogddhigamya,** i.e., ** attainable through 
Sdnkh}^ and Yoga ** and the Sdnkhya and Yoga elements are 
mentioned by names, e.g., Prakili. Pradhdna, Bhogya and Bhoktd, 
three guilds, the soul*s independence of matter, etc. Still the whole 
Upani$ad is so predominantly theistic in its religious content and so 
completely pantheistic and Veddntic in its philosophical tendency 
that one is inclined to suspect that the concepts present in this text 
are only Sdnkhyaite in appearance but in reality they belong to the 
philosophy of the Upanifad. As Max Muller says, " No .doubt 
there are expressions in this Upani$ad which remind us of teclmical 
tenns used at a later time in the Sdflkhya s3rstem, but of Sdnkhya 
doctrines which I had myself formerly suspected in this Upan 4 ad 
I can on close study find very little. Mr. Gough is perfectly right 
when he says that the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad propounds in Sdnkhya 
terms the very principles that Sdflkhya philosc^hers make it th^ 
business to subvert.** One might doubt as to the propriety of calling 
certain terms ** Sdfikhya terms '* in a work written at a time when a 
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SdAkhya philosophy, such as wt know it as a system, had as yet no 
existence and when the very name Sidkhya meant something quite 
different from the system of Kapila. I have already noticed the 
close relationship between the Gftd and the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad 
and this remark of Max Milller applies therefore wholly to the Gftd 
as well. 

51. (vi) But when we read the other philosophical texts of the 
Mahdbhdrata. which are considerably later in origin than the Gftd. 
it becomes unmistakably clear that Max Miiller's last supposition 
is entirely in agreement with facts. In Mok$adhaima 2x8, Pafi- 
cha^khd, the spiritual son (or pupil) of Asuri and Kapila, is said to 
communicate the Sdnkhya doctrines to King Janadeva of Mithila 
as an incarnation of Kapila himself (the founder of the Sdnkhya 
school). Here we read of the comprehension of the indestructible 
Brahma by Asuri (14). In chapter 219, a follower of Kapila sees 
the highest Brahma that is unspotted like ether, in the faculty of 
Buddhi (Intellect). In chapter 301, the Tattvas and Gu^as of 
Sdnkhya are enumerated in their proper order and the Sattva is 
said to be dependent on Atman, Atman on N^dya^a, Ndrdya^a on 
Mok$a (23) and even the distinction between Jivdtmd and Paramdt- 
md is mentioned (77-78). Through knowledge one can see the 
world enveloped by the mdyd of Kf^^a. The world is said to be 
an ocean and the knowledge of Ved^ta a saving island. The 
followers of Sdnkhya attain the Sattva by the Rajas, the Lord 
Ndrdya^a through the Sattva and the Supreme Soul through 
Ndrdyana (77) ; Paramdtmd is said to pervade the soul with all 
qualities (98). When the soul rises above all distinctions and attains 
the Supreme Soul which is above dualism, then it has no sins and no 
duties and does not become separated from Paramdtmd. This is 
said to be the highest goal of the wise Sdnkhya teachers (XX). 
Sdnkhya ^dstra is, as it were, the incarnation of the formless highest 
Brahma. He who knows well this old Sdnkhya teaching, boundless 
like the wide ocean, is Ndrdyana’s own self. (Also see chapters 307, 
308. 349. 350. 3 Sa. 353 . etc.) 

52. When one considers the theistic and sometimes even Veddntic 
chmacter of the SdAkhya doctrines taught in these passages, and 
alw the respect and awe with which these teachings have been 
regarded and accepted in the religious writings throughout the epic 
and the Purdnic periods, one fe^ irresistibly drawn towards the 
oondusioD arrived at by Joseph Dahlmann that the sober, rational- 
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istk and atheistic SdAkhya philosophy, as it is known to us, might 
have been preceded by an older and wholly theistic form of the same 
philosophy, and that this older form of Sdnkh3ra philosophy is to be 
found in the great epic Mahibhdrata and espec^y in the Bhagavad- 
Gitd. 

From this standpoint it can be easily understood why Kapila 
is counted among the greatest knowers of Brahman and why 
Sdnkhya (as also Yoga) is so highly praised in many places in the 
Mahdbhirata. It is only when the theistic elements were left out, 
that this system came to be regarded as “ ^dstraviruddha ” or con- 
trary to scriptures (cf. Sankara’s commentary on Brahmashtras I. 
I. 5 and II. 1. 12).' 

53. Even the principal elements of the Sdhkhya doctrines can 

be derived in their details from the theistic-pantheistic conceptions 
of theUpan 4 ads. Deussen, whose authority on Indian Philosophy is 
indisputably high among the Western scholars, has successfully 
undertaken and fulfilled this task in his Philosophy of the Upani$ads. 
For he has traced step bystepthe genesis of the doctrine of Dualism, 
the gradual courseof evolution of the doctnnesof and hberation, 

and even the principle of pessimism taught by the S&hkhya right up 
to their ultimate source in the Upani^ads. Deussen holds accord- 
ingly that the philosophy of the epic age in general was not a 
** MischphUosophie ” (eclectic or mixed philosophy), as Holzmann 
wd Garbe maintain, but was rather an Vbergangs philosophie (a 
transitional one), i.e., the philosophy of the period between the 
Vedic and the classical Sanskrit, in which the transition of the 
Idealism of the Vedinta to the realistic mode of thinking prevalent 
in the classical S 4 nkhya is effected before our eyes. 

54. Hopkins tod considers the system of the Gltd to be "in 
general that of the S&hkhya-Yoga," but admits that " there is mucb 
which is purely Vedinta." He even goes so far as to assert that the 
Gttd was probably composed as it stands before there was any formal 
Vedfhita system, and in its original shape without doubt it preceded 
the formal S&Akh}^ ; though both philosophies existed long before 
they were systematized or reduced to Shtra form, one has not to 
imagine them as systems originally distinct and opposed. They 
rather grew out of a gradual intensification of the opposition in- 
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volved in the conception of Ptalqti (nature) and Mdyi (illusion), 
some regarding these as identical, and others insisting that the 
latter was not sufficient to explain nature. The first philosophy 
(and philosophical religion) concerned itself less with the relation of 
matter to mind (in modem parlance) than with the relation of the 
individual self (spirit) to the Supreme Spirit. Different i^lanations 
of the relation of matter to this Supreme Spirit were long held 
tentatively by philosophers who would probably have said that 
either the S^uiikhya or the Vedinta might be true, but that it was not 
the chief question. Later came the differentiation of the schools, 
based mainly on a question that was at first one of secondary 
importance. (Vide Hopkins’ Rdigions of India.) 

We shall deal with the problem of the relation between the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta concepts as found in the Gita, when we 
consider the philosophical background of our poem. It is enough to 
observe here that Hopkins has certainly hit upon the right point 
when he refers the G!ti to a date earher than that of the formal 
Sdnkhya and the Veddnta systems, and this is perfectly in accord 
with the position of the Gitd in the philosophical history of India, 
that we shall try to establish on other grounds. 

55. Schrdder also admits after a careful examination of aU the 
views that a theistic religion like the one taught by the hero and the 
religious founder Krsna, might be quite simply and naturally linked 
with the Atman-Bralunan teachings of the Upani^ads, indeed far 
more naturally than with the atheistic doctrines of the Sdnkhya. 

56. Thus the fact that at the time of its origin, the Sdfikhya* 
system had not assumed its present form and that the word " Sdnl^- 
3ra” was used rather in the sense of speculative philosophy in 
general and of a mode of thought influenced by Veddntism and 
Theism in particular, is established by reference to the above- 
mentioned cases of the Svetdsvatara Upani^adand the Mok^adhaima 
as well as to the general convergence of the opinions of such scholars 
as Deussen, Max Miill^r, Hopkins, Dahlmaxm and Schrdder. 

57. (viii) Garbe cannot meet this objection with the reply that 
the Sdnkh3ra system, when combined with the Yoga, could offer a 
theistic basis for the Gitd. For the Yoga system itself is, as Garbe 
recognizes, "'only externally furnished with a theistic form 
(Etikette) in so far as the idea of God in the Yoga sfitras is grafted 
upon its framework in a quite external and mediated fiishion, which 
disturbs the natural sequence of the context/' while theism fonns an 
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indispensable and 'essential constituent of the religious philosophy 
of the Gttd. Garbe is compelled to go further and maintain that the 
Yoga philosophy has borrowed the conception of God from the 
Bhdgavata religion and that the Bhdgavatas have in turn adopted 
the idea of Yoga and so tiansfonned it as to give it the meaning of 
devotion te G^. Here also Garbe betrays his lack of appreciation 
of the Upani^ad literature. For the assumption of a mutual 
influencing of the religion of Bh&gavatas and the system of Yoga 
Philosophy is not only historically without any conclusive evidence 
but also theoretically quite inadmissible and unnecessary, when one 
considers that the concept of Yoga as well as that of ISvaia are found 
in the Upani$ads of very ancient times. As Deussen shows, the 
Yoga philosophy is a perfectly'legitimate and intelligible consequence 
of the teachings of the Upani$ads. Already in the Chhandogya 
Upani$ad, 8. 15, Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad, i. 5. 23, Svetisvatara 
Upani^ad, II. 3, 4, 8-10 are to be met with certain processes of mental 
disciplines corresponding to such yoga elements as Praty 4 h 4 ra, 
Pri^dyima, etc., and even the term Yoga is used in its technical 
sense in the Katha Upani$ad, I. 2. 12, zi, 3, 18, Svetdsvatara 
Upani^ad II. Z 2 , 13, VI. 13, etc. Indeed the theory and the practice 
of Yoga had developed, at first, in connection with the religion of 
the Upani$ad period and not out of the soil of the atheistical SdAkh3ra 
doctrines. Why then should we assume that the Gitd philosophy, 
the root of which lies unmistakably in the Upani$ad or the Ved^ta, 
has borrowed the concept of Yoga from a foreign system of a later 
period, viz., the Sdnkhya-Yoga, especially in view of the fact that 
the term Yoga has been used to convey different meanings in 
different places of the Gltd, and that there is no mention in it of the 
details and the excesses of the traditional Yoga. 

58. (ix) According to Garbe, the main principles of the Sifikhya 
system are found in their spotless purity in the following verses of 
the Gltd II. 11-16, 18-30 ; HI. 27-29 ; V. 14 ; VII. 4-5, VIII. 19, 
etc. On a close examination, however, one who is acquainted with the 
older Upani^ads will find that these verses contain nothing surpris- 
ingly new, nothing that would require the help of an atheistical 
philosophy for its explanation. The ideas contained in Gtt& II. 
ZZ-Z3, viz., the conception of the distinction between the body and 
the soul, t^ freedom and the immortality of the spirit, continuance 
of life after death, re-birth (transmigration), etc., find expression 
already in the oldest Upanigads and indeed make up the essentia) 
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foundation of thdr thoughts. The views of the activity of Pkalqti, 
the passivity of the Puru$a. the three Gupas, five elements, tievea 
organs of sense, five objects of sense, Ahafikfiia, Buddhi, and 
Avyakta, which meet us in the so-called Sfixikhya portions of the 
Gltd, are either expressly mentioned in the later but pre-epic Up- 
an4ads like Katha, Svetisvatara, and Maitr&yapl' or can be 
explained as continuation, expansion or combination of the Upani- 
$a^c thoughts. In fact, as we have said before, Deussen has 
derived the whole of the Sdfikhya system with its chief elements 
(viz., Dualism, evolutionary grades, Gunas, pessimism and theory 
of li^ration) step by step from the Upani$ad philosophy. 

59. It is therefore much more reasonable to assume that our 
author has received the so-called Sifikhya views as his spiritual 
heritage from the Katha, Svetdsvatara, Maitrdyani and other 
Upani^ads, and that the present Sdfikh}^ system is nothing but a 
later development of the same stream of thought, than to hold the 
opposite view that the religion of the GIti was founded on the 
atheistical Sdnkhya philosophy. Garbe himself has observed that 
some of the terms of the Sdfikhya, such as Buddhi, Ahafikdra, 
Manas, Prak|ti, Atman, are not dways used in the Gitd in their 
technical significance. Still he does not admit that our text belongs 
to an earlier period than that of the systematic philosophy, but 
rather discovers Sdnkhya ideas everywhere in the Gttd, in the 
verses in which such ideas easily lend themselves to be traced from 
the Upani^ad literature, e.g., the idea of the evolution and re- 
absorption of the world (G. VIII. 18, 19) as well as the idea of the 
World-periods, the physiological representations of the inner organ 
and the senses, the contrast between matter and spirit, etc. (G!td 
III. 40, 42 ; XIII. 5). All these, says Garbe, are pure Sdfikhya 
teachings, as if he had not the slightest suspicion of their being 
Upani9ad doctrines as well.* 

60. (x) The condemnation of Vedic rites and of the ceremonies 
performed according to Brahmanic rituals is also, according to 

> Cf. Gtts. v. 13 Whh Svet. 111 . x8, G.X 11 X. 13, *14. with Svct. 111 . 16. 17. G. U, 
to, ao, 29. with Katha II. 19. 18. 7. Alao vidt Sveto. Up. i, 3. 8, 9. 10, X2, IV. 3-7. 
^ St 7 t 10, 12, VI. 2-4, 16, Katha III. 10-13, VI. 7-8, PraiDa, IV. 7, 8, Mvao. I. 
I. 8 , 9. II. X. 3 with ChhAiid. VI. 8 . 

■ According to the Gtti matter and q)irit am only the lower and higher natniea 
of God and tfiis is alao the poaltion of many Ujpoaj^ds. Svet. III. 2, IV. x. V. 3. 
VI. 3^4. Kath. VI. 7. 8. III. xo. Fkaina IV. 8. Ait. I. 1-4. ChhAnd. III. xo. VI. a. x-g, 
a. x^. 1-4. Br. I. 2. I. I. 4. X. V. xo, V. 14, 15. 1 . R^. 10, 190. 3. Aitt III. I, 
u. x-7. Mnnd. 1 . x. 7-8. 11 . x, x. 
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Garbe a genuine S&nkh}^ view, notwithstanding the recognition 
of the authonty of the Vedas by Sdnkh}^ and the denial of the same 
by such Upanisads as I4a (9-11), Kena (I 4-8), Katha (11 4-8, 
14, 22) Mundaka (I i 4, 5, 1 2 8), and Svetasvatara (IV 8, 9) 

This one-sided and prejudiced view of an otherwise profound 
scholar seems to be very unfortunate, but can be easily explained on 
a psychological ground, viz , that Garbe s long occupation with the 
Sankhya philosophy might have generated m his mmd a jisychical 
illusion, owmg to which he saw every philosophical teachmg m other 
texts or S3^tems as coloured by the Sankhya 

61 We have thus seen that the assumptions of Holzmaim, 
Hopkms and Garbe are all ahke unfounded The Gita can neither 
be regarded as a work originally pantheistic, and later on theistically 
mterpolated through Krsna-Vi$nu worshippers, nor as a Vedantic 
re-handhng of a rehgious text book of the Bhagavata sect, philo- 
sophically grounded on the Sankhya Yoga doctrines 

I am inclmed to beheve that the Bhagavad-Gita may have re- 
ceived some insignificant additions after it had been inserted in the 
Mahabhdrata and recognized as a Vaisnava scnpture As far as 1 
can judge, the only verses which admit of being regarded as inter- 
polations are IX 11-13 and XI 41 42 as these contain personal 
references to Kr$na and are ill-suited to the general conception of 
God m the Gitd 

SECTION II THE SO-CALLED VEDAnTIC INTERPOLAIIONS IN 
THE GItA 

62 Now I turn to that part of Garbe s Introduction to the 
Translation of the Giti, where he has determmed the exact number of 
verses m the ongmal Giti and laid his finger on the mdividual verses 
which, accordmg to his theory, are later additions 

(1) As regards the pantheistic verses, we have already proved that 
they do not at all contradict the theistic basis of our poem, but ' 
rather mdicate its relationship with the Upam$adic thought 
Therewith we restore to our poem 134 out of 170 verses banned by 
Garbe It is remarkable that under the so-called Veddntic mterpola- 
tions Garbe mcludes many verses which to the Indian mmd convey no 
pantheistic meaning at all, but would unconditionally pass for theistic 
ones m so far as they give expression to the Divme ommpresence and 
ommpotence m a way peculiar to the Indian thought Thus the 
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verses VII. 7-11, IX. 4-6, 16-19. X. 12, 20-42, XI. 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
40. XIII. 13. 17. XV. 12, 15. of the Gitd exhibit not only the finest 
poetical art of the author, but also the sublimest notion of God 
conceivable by a theistic worshipper. Even the devoutest Bhiga- 
vata and Va4x^va would not exclude a single verse out of these 
passages as pantheistic and therefore inappropriate to the worship 
of K^na-Vi§nu. For as implied in G. XL 40, God is to an Indian 
theist, " present in everything, pervades everything, and therefore 
is all.” It is from this standpoint that God is said to be the fluidity 
in water, light in the sun and the moon, the life and the seed of all 
beings, and regarded as the sacrifice, the drink, the food, butter and 
fire, and identified with Vi$nu, Indra, ^iva and others. And yet 
God’s reality is not wholly exhausted in them and He is not conceived 
as wholly immanent in them ; for, as G. X. 42, expressly says, 
God always pervades the whole universe only with a part of His 
Being and remains therefore ever transcendent. In the GltA VII. 
II. the poet carefully avoids Pantheism by representing God as 
the strength of the strong in so far as it is free from desire and 
passion and as desire in all beings in so far as they do not violate 
the law. That God bums (or gives heat in the form of the sun), 
withholds the rain, or showers it (G!td IX. 19), that it is the Divine 
splendour that lends brightness to the sun, the moon and the fire, 
that it is the Divine gloiy that, permeating the soil, supports all the 
beings by His energy and having become the sap brings the plants to 
life and nourishes them (XV. 12-15)— these thoughts are not likely 
to be contested by any pious Indian as antitheistic. And yet 
according to Garbe all this is pantheism and must be made a clean 
sweep of from the text of the Bhagavad-G!ta. I believe this learned 
scholar confounds Indian theism with Christian Deism, and has 
characterized as pantheism all the verses in the Gitd that are not 
compatible with the latter. 

63. (ii) Again Garbe regards G. III. 9-18 and IV. 13, 32-33 as 
Veddntic-ritualistic interpolations. I admit that the subjects 
treated in these verses are not at all important for the main thought 
of our poem and therefore can be easily removed from it without 
creating a perceptible gap. But I am inclined to find in them too a 
proof of the comprehensive character and the reconciling spirit of 
our poem. It has throughout combined the lower and the higher, 
the popular and the philosophical standpoints, and placed side by 
side the sacrificial ceremonies and materialistic worship of the masses 
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and thp highest spiritual and devotional adoration vdthout abandon- 
ing at the same time the Veddntic conception of God. Similarly 
the selfish motives and worldly considerations set forth in G. 11 . 
34>37, represent a line of thought directly contradictory to the ideas 
expressed in G. JI. 38-47 and yet both are equally valuable for the 
various classes and grades of men. The various kinds of sacrificial 
performances are enumerated and recoimnended beside the worship 
of other gods in semi-idolatrous forms (e.g., G. IV. 12, 23, 24, 33, 
Vri. 21-23. IX. 15. 16. 20-21, 23, 26. XVII. 11-13. XVIII. 5. 6), 
and yet the author has repeatedly and emphatically declared that 
these methods are of a lower quality and of a lesser value than the 
worship of the supreme Soul in faith and love, the knowledge of God 
and the performance of duties without interest and regard for conse- 
quences (e.g., G. II. 42-46, etc.). From the same standpoint G. XII. 
9-12 expressly offers us several alternatives of religious practices 
so that failing in the one the seeker after spiritual life might resort 
to the next lower mode of discipline suited to his capacity. There 
is therefore nothing against the presumption that G. III. 9-18 
represents this general spirit of the Gitd. With regard to G. XVII. 
Garbe remarks that the author has here mentioned the various kinds 
of sacrifices, the custom of paying respect to the Brahmanas and 
the practice of reading aloud the Vedas, which were known to him 
through the cultural life of his people, in order to bring them under 
the scheme of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, without the idea of recom- 
mending them. But this opinion is hardly tenable in view of the 
didactic character of the whole poem. The threefold division itself 
signifies the preferability of the one (the sattva type) and the 
condemnation of the other (the tamas type) . Moreover in G. XVIII. 
5, 6, sacrifices, charities, and ascetic practices are recognized as the 
means of purification for the wise. When Garbe replies in this 
case that in contrast with the Mimiihsd, any regard for consequences 
has been forbidden here, he ignores that the same condition applies 
also to G. III. 9-18, as the verse immediately following this passage 
enjoins “ So do thy work, but do it without attachment ” (G. III. 
19). It is hardly necessaiy to assume the verses G. IV. 31-32 to 
have been interpolated if we read them in the light of the spiritual- 
istic interpretation of the sacrificial religion that we find in the Glti. 
Nor is it at all justifiable to leave out the verses G. IV. 34-35, whic^ 
are some of the finest utterances of a poet, teadiing the noblest duty 
of reverence and service due to our teachers and the sublimest ideal 
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of God'CcmsdonsncBB, which has always chancterised IndisD 
thought. 

64. (iii) The same is traebf the Brahministic teachings about tha 
times favourable and unfavourable to the dying (G. VIII. 23-27). 
I admit that the higher principles of the Gttfl have nothing to do witk 
these externalities. But we have in these verses only an imitation 
of the Chhdndog^ Upani^ad. V. 3-zo and Brhadaranyaka Upanind, 
VI. 2, and this is quite in keeping with the whole character of tho 
poem which, as ^ have repeatedly affirmed, is pervaded throughout 
by the Upani$adic thought. It seems really very strange and 
unfortunate that the old Indian sages and poets used to recommend 
such superstitious ideas and rituals besides many highest metar> 
physical thoughts and deepest religious conceptions. It is neverthfri 
less inadmissible fisr us to maintain that those thinkers were then in a 
position to recognize the inappropriateness, incompatibility or 
discord between their noble and sublime philosophy and their 
imperfect cosmology and crude theory of the hereafter. Such 
contradictions are found practically everywhere in the andent 
literature of the world : (cf. Jesus' belief in the evil spirits and 
eternal hell and the cosmogony of the Bible). The author of tho 
Gttd was by no means independent of, or uninfluenced by the social 
envirorunent and the intellectual atmosphere of his age and he has 
included in his poem some of these ideas which we, with our present- 
day scientific and philosophical training, consider to be untenable, 
but which even to this day serve to make this ancient poem intel- 
ligible to the masses and acceptable as a popular religious scripture. 
Garbe goes too far when he tries to purge our text of all the anti- 
quated ideas and to clothe it with a garb that can wholly suit the 
twentieth century. 

65. (iv) The use of the word Mdyd in the Gtt 4 is supposed to> 
lend another support to Garbe's theory of Interpolation. For in 
G. rV. 6 and G. XVIII. 6z, the term Mdyd has the old meaning of 
magic or miraculous power, while in G. VII. 14, 15, 25 (which„ 
according to Garbe, are Ved^tic interpolations) the word is used in 
its technical meaning, viz., cosmical illusion. But as Dr. P. D. 
Sastri has sought to prove in his ** Doctrine of Maya " the word 
Mdyd has been used in both senses throughout the whole Vedk 
literature (cf . Deussen's Phitosophy of tho Upanifads, pp. 214-5)— 
and in fart the one leads inevitably to the other meaning. Ae 
regards the uses of the word in the Gftd, Ht^ddns has tightly said* 
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** In not a single case is it necessary to interpret the term Mdy& in 
the Vedintic, i.e., in Sdnkara's sense (vids ihe Great Epic of India, 
1x9). For in G. VII. 14, 15. 25, exactly as in G. IV. 6 and XVIII. 
61, the author speaks of the magical power of God by which the 
ignorant, the evil-doers, the fools are deceived, so that they cannot 
Imow God and it is by the same miraculous art, that the unborn and 
undying Being appears to be bom again and again (G. IV. 6). 
The same thought appears in another form in G. VII. 13, but Garbe 
would not like to exclude this verse, because the word Mdyi " is 
not expressly mentioned there. 

66. (v) Another proof of Garbe's incorrect reading and wrong 
interpretation of our text as well as of his prejudice against all that 
appears on the surface to be Veddntic, is found in the fact that he 
has put a ban on the verses G. V. 6, 7, 10, 16-22, 24-26, while re- 
taining the verses G. II. 48, 55-57. G. III. 28, G. IV. 19, 20, 22, 23, 
although the principal idea tmderlying all these latter passages is 
exactly the same as in the former. The only distinction between 
these passages lies in the presence of the word '* Brahma " in the 
one and its absence in the other. But this word also signifies a 
personal God and in this sense the verse in question can be ex- 
plained quite well. Similarly G. XIII. 23 entirely agrees with 
G. IV. 14, and yet Garbe has retained the latter, while leaving out 
the former as an interpolation. I have already dealt with the 
verses G. XVIII. 50 and 54, where the poet uses such words as 
Brahmabhuta and Brahmanirvdna, which are unbearable for 
Garbe. The verses G. VIII. 1-4 which are also regarded by 
Garbe as Veddntic interpolations may be restored to our text in 
the same manner. 

67. (vi) Again, is it not absurd to maintain, as Garbe does, 

that the verses G. XVIII. 54 and G. XIV. 27— where a distinction 
is drawn between Brahma and and where the latter is 

evidently regarded as higher than the former— are Veddntic inter- 
polations ? If a rehandling of the text is to be thought of here at 
all, could it not be nearer the tmth to assume that here a worshipper 
of Kn^a, filled with sectarian enthusiasm, had taken the pen in 
hand with a view to suggest the superiority of his^own religion 
over the Veddntic view ? 

68. (vii) G. XVn. 23-28 appears no doubt to be out of place 
here, but I cannot agree with Garbe Idien he maintains that the 
ideas expressed in these verses are as UQsnitable to the Bhagavad-Gltd 
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in general as possible. They rather confirm the Vedfintic character 
of our poem. Moreover, the verse 28 is related to the question 
asked by Arjuna in the beginning of the chapter and restores the 
unity of the conteict which was ^ken by the detailed exposition 
of the threefold classifications in G. XVII. 7-22. 

69. (viii) In G. III. 23 Garbe finds another instance of inter- 
polation on the ground that the last line of this verse is almost 
the same as that of G. IV. ii and as the latter is grammatically 
correct while the former contains an irregularity, G. IV. zz must be 
older than G. III. 23. as Bdhtlingk also remarks. Moreover, 
adds Garbe. the wording of the second line of the verse has here 
quite a different meaning from that in G. IV. zz. But Garbe forgets 
that strict conformity to rules of grammar has not always been a 
virtue with great poetical geniuses, and the author of the Divine 
Song could certainly lay claim to a slight concession in the use 
of grammatical forms. As regards the same mode of expression 
being employed to convey different meanings, there is an instance 
to the point in the Gttd itself, viz., the first line of G. III. 35 agrees 
with the first line of G. XVIII. 47 only in words, while there is a 
considerable difference in their significance, as can be gathered from 
a reference to their contexts. 

SECTION 111 . THE SO-CALLED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE gItA 

70. In the verses of the Gtti VII. 26, IX. 29, and XI. 7, Z3. Z3. 
z6, z8, Z9, Garbe has discovered some philosophical contradictions 
(of thought) concerning the peculiar conception of God in the Glti. 
which certainly appear to be very difficult to remove, (i) According 
to G. VII. 26, nobody knows God, and yet according to G. VII. 24 
only the fools do not know him. (ii) God is in one place (G. IX. 29) 
conceived of as treating all beings equally alike, so that to Him 
no one is contemptible and no one lovable. • (Cf. also G. V. 29. 
where God is said to be the friend of all beings.) And yet in other 
places we find it stated that such and such men are specially dear 
to God (G. VII. Z7, XII. Z3, etc.), (iii) The Divine form which 
Krspa reveqis to A^una contains in it the whole world, all gods, all 
‘bdngs and all things, and is without a beginning, a middle, or an 
end (G. XI. 7. Z3, Z5), and yet in G. XI. 20-23 all ^e worlds, all the 
aupematural and spiritual^beings are said to be looking at K|wa 
(i.e.. the Divine form) with wonder and astonishment, and in verse 32 
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of the same chapter is r^orted to be dedaiing, “I am 
actively eogai^ed in destroying the worlds an expression ill- 
befitting an omnipresent Bemg, who pervades and fills the wlioto 
universe through and through. ' 

However insoluble these contradictions may appear to be it 
has been possible lor our learned commentators who were gifted 
by providence with a pious insight into the nature of God and His 
ration to man and the world, to discover and comprehend some 
deeper meanings in these passages, and thereby to offer a solution 
for these apparent inconsistencies in our text. 

71. (i) It is generally recognized by the religious minds of the 
civilized nations that in His transcendent nature God is unknowable 
to man and yet He reveals Himself out of grace to the blessed few. 
Theologically considered, there appears to be a contradiction here, 
but there are some valuable elements of truth in such modes of 
expression current in many of the religious text-books of the world. 
** The eye does not reach there, nor speech, nor mind : we do not 
perceive nor* conceive that which is l^yond the known and above 
the unknown.** (Kena. I. 3.) **He who does not conceive of 
It (i.e., Brahma) has rightly conceived. He who thinks of It does 
not know. It is unknown to those who know and known to those 
who do not know.” (Kena. II. 3.) ” That from which the words 

come back with thought, without finding it, the sage knowing that 
Brahman as joy never fears.’* (Taitt. II. 4.) These and similar 
passages in the Upan 4 ad may be quoted in support of the ideas 
underlying the verses of the Gitd. 

Thus God is neither wholly unknown nor is He wholly known. 
I do not see how even pure Theism could deny this unknowability 
of God, in as much as the true nature of God as a noumenal substance 
remains above time, space and causality, whereas human know- 
ledge is conditioned by time, space, and causality.' 

It is just this thought that Kfsua gives utterance to in the verse 
G. X. 2, the theistic character of which is doubtless. Many 
mystic saints of the East and of the West have declared the Divine 
Rories to be unspeakable and unthinkable, and yet to be not in- 
uccessible to the intuitive apprehension of the pure in heart, to whom 
God chooses to reveal Himmlf out of His infinite love and cora^ 

* Girbe'i lapideinMitiiy note notwithstaading. Cf. G. IV. 6.*— God ie idthoiit 

Ilirfh and vMiaBt dhaa^b, La.. tlmiilMi and eamalMf . 
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72. (ii) The sane is true of God's eqnal regard and love for aH 
inen. A pate theistic religioii like Christianity also speaks of God. 
that He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good and sendeth 
rain <m the just and the unjust ** (Matthew v. 45) and yet promises 
^»dal blessings for the poor in spirit, for the meek, for the m e rdful , 
for the pure in heart and so on (Matthew v. 3-zo). 

On the other hand, a deeper spiritual mean^ underlies the 
verse G. IX. 29. God’s tove is certainly infinite and therefore 
equal for all men, for the good as well as for the bad. But those 
who are devoted to Him in worship have a pure heart and can see 
God, whereas the sinners and evildoers cannot see the omnipresent 
God, owing to ” the eye of their souls ” becoming defective. * Ah 
the commentator Madhusiidana says, "Just as the sun shines 
everywhere, but becomes reflected only in a clean mirror and not 
in an opaque earthen vessel, and yet we cannot say that since the 
sun IS reflected in the mirror and not in the earthen plate, it loveS 
the one and hates the other, so is God said to have equal regard for 
all beings and yet to reveal Himself in the pure heart of the wor- 
shipper, remaining unknown to the unholy mind of the unbelievers, 
we cannot therefore say that he is friendly towards the one and un- 
friendly towards the other." Thus it is only from the human 
standpoint that we represent the pious men as being dearer to God 
than the unbelievers. 

73. (iii) ConcemingtheversesG.XI.7, 13, is.itistobeobserved 
that the revelation of the Divine form should be understood only 
as a symbolical representation of the highest spiritual experience 
of communion with God or of God-vision in rare moments of mystical 
contemplation. We should not therefore take these descriptions 
too lite^y or verbally, for God is obviously supersensible in His 
true nature and cannot be seen by the physicd eyes. When a man 
wants to see the whole universe as the body of God, it is physically 
inevitable that he himself too participates in this Divine bc^y as a 
limb and cannot therefore stand outside this divine form as a speo 
tator nor otter prayer to Ifim as a worshipper. Again, we have tb 
remember that the revelation of God was meant only for Aijnna, 
and cndy to him was granted 1 ^ God’s grace that " eye of the soul 
whldi alone can perceive the Divine Bldyd or mystery, and it would 
be therefore meaningless to say, " the three worlds are tremblfiif 
at the sight of thy wonderful and austere form, the Rudras and 0*GiefS 
gane thee wiA astonishment,’’ and the like eacept in a symbolical 
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maxmer. The spiritual meaning and the underlying idea of this 
chapter confirm all that we have said about the peculiar character 
of the Glti. 

74. This chapter presents for instance both the immanent 
and the transcendent conception of God. In G. X. 20 

sa3^, “ I am the self that dwells in the heart of all bei^ ; 
I am the beginning and the middle and also the end of being.'* 
Thus God is immanent in every soul and pervades the whole world. 
But this He does with one part of His being only (vide G. X. *42), 
which means that God is transcendent. Now, it is these ideas, which 
are put in th^mouth of in Ciiapter X, that the poet has tried 
to represent symbolically in sensible forms in Chapter XI. It is 
strange that Garbe sets aside as interpolation the most beautiful 
and highly poetical description of the manifestations (BibhuH) 
of God in Chapter X, and yet retains as original the substance of 
Chapter XI, without realizing that the latter cannot be properly 
understood without the help of the former. The so-called contra- 
dictions in Chapter XI pointed out by Garbe are removed when we 
take the verses 7, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19 as representing God to be 
immanent and the verses 20-23 ^ representing Him to be tran- 
scendent. 

75. We find another explanation of this apparent inconsistency 
in the verses 25-34, where God is pictured as the fearful, ruthless 
incarnation of Death, who causes the destruction of men. Here, 
too, as the supporter of the world, God embraces all beings in His 
body, but as the destroyer He is different, so to speak, from His 
o^ loving form, so that the poet is not inconsistent with himself 
when he says, " As the various streams of water flow to the ocean, 
as the moths or insects fly to the burning fire with great haste for 
their own destruction, so do men enter into the blazing mouth of 
God^’ If there is a contradiction here, it arises out of the limitation 
of human knowledge and of human language, i.e., out of the im- 
possibility of representing in sensible terms the highest philosophical 
truths and reli^ous experiences. Such a defect, if it is a defect 
at all, is certainly excusable in the poet of the Gltd all the more 
as his attempt in this symbolical description bears the marks of 
originality and has been very successful as an aid towards spiritual- 
izing. refining and elevating the popular representations of Divinity 
in India. 

Garbe's Christian and deistic conception of God hinders him from 
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graqxiiig the immanent conception of God in Indian Theism and so 
he suspects Ved^ntic interpolation of a pantheistic type in these 
verses. 

76. Thus everywhere we see that what appears at first sight to 
be a contradiction in our poem is really an imaginary one or is due 
to misinterpretation, and disappears in the light of higher critical 
judgment and deeper spiritual insight. The same consideration 
holds good in the case of the Bible, where Jesus sa}^, I am not 
come here to destroy but to fulfil *' (Matt. v. 17), and yet repeatedly 
afiirms in other places, ** Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time . . . but I say unto you,’* etc., as if he had formulated 
a new code (Matt. v. 21-44). Again, when Jesus says, ’’Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth, I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I came to set a man at variance against his 
father and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
agamst the mother-in-law,” he seems to contradict his own saying, 
” I come not to destroy.” Or, to take another example (Mark 
ix. 40), ” He that is not against us is for us ” seems to be inconsistent 
with Matt. xii. 30, ” He that is not with me is against me and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” Nevertheless 
pious Christian scholars do not see any contradiction in these 
passages, but rather reconcile them into a deeper and iimer unity.* 

77. Garbe’s attempt to discover a defect in all these smaller 
det^ of our text, which we have now found to be blameless, proves 
rather his own narrowness and onc-sidedness and his misdizected 
and perverted scholarly enthusiasm. Well could an Indian com- 
mentator, like Mallinath or Kullukabhatta, raise a protest gainst 
his criticism of the Gltd and exclaim in the slightly altered lines of 
Goethe : 

” Was ihr nidit fasst, das fehlt euch ga^ und gar. 

Was ihr nidit gefallt, glaubt ihr sei nidit wahr. 

Was ihr nicht passt, hat fOr euch kein Gewicht.”* 

‘ Of cottiw ve are not. as some Ghrutwn apologotics do in respect of the Bible, 
accqddng eveiy word of the Gftd as a divine revelation or as an inf a lli ble troth. 

* Quoted fr uww Foust, innening : 

" What yon cannot grasp, that do yon miss wholly and entirely, 

What pleases ]ron not, that you believe not to be tree. 

What suits yon not. that has for yon no weight" 
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SECTION IV. fflNAL OBSERVATIONS ON VIEWB 

78. Lastly, in support of his theory Gaihe caSls oui attentkm 
to the drcumstance that through the ejcdusion of 146 verses 
believed by him to be unoriginal, no real gap occurs in our teict, but 
on the contrary, the connection of the context previously interrupted 
is restored thnmgh the removal of such verses, for example, as 
G. III. 9-18, VI. 27-32, VII. 7-11, Vni. 20, IX. 6. Unfortunately 
our poem is so composed that many other verses, and indeed a whole 
diapter or two, can be taken away from it .without producing any 
noticeable bresJr in the sequence.^ As Garbe knows, the renowned 
German scholar, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, was inclined to close 
the original and genuine Bhagavad-Giti with the eleventh chapter 
Hopkins in his ^eat Epic of India (p. 225) calls the first fourteen 
diapters of the Giti ** the heart of the Glti." Garbe himself admits 
that the last songs (chapters) fall far behind the preceding ones 
and assumes that the author's power had declined towards the end 
of the poem.* 

79. I admit that the lack of a S3rstematic method and the re- 
petition of the same thought in different passages favour the sup- 
position of interpolations in the Gitd. For instance, G. II. 31-38 
seems to me to be somewhat out of place, for the verses precediiig 
them and those succeeding them are philosophically well-coimected, 
and the removal of these few verses from the middle would restore 
the unity of thought which is disturbed by their intrusion. Moreover, 
the ideas expressed in G. II. 31-38 are too utilitarian to allow of their 
fitting in with the doctrine of disinterested action taught m the 
Git&. The same is true of G. III. 30-32. And yet Garbe does not 
think of excluding these verses. Similarly, following Garbe's method 
we could regard G. X. lo-zi and G. XII. i as inunediately linked 
with one another in the original form of the GItA, and therefore 
remove the eighty-six verses intervening between them (i.e., 
G. X. 12-42 and the whole of Chapter XI. z-55) as interpolations : 
because the question asked by Aijuna in the beginning of the twelfth 
chapter fiAs very nicely with G. X. zo-zz, both in thought and 
expression; and the veiy wording of the opening question in 

* a. qnotfttioii from WDhdm Von Hombtddt, tuprm. 

■ 1 do not asree wHfr ihb lact nmaric of Garbe'a for in iha laat chaptan 10010 
of the piindpol taaoWnga of the GItA raoeive a vigoroiu and beantilnl mnmim 
and an ihoe&kal,idilloiopliici^ and xnligioDS doctnooa an briefly snminanMd aad 
rlamWeil nrlfli epeoalrefBnnoe to thoir appUoatioo in piactloal Ufa. 
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G. XII. z reminds us of the ideas ozid words ^ X. ZO'ZZ (cf. 
yukUmdm m G. X. zo with BluMh** 

in XU. tj so that even if all the intervening eighty-six verses are 
left out no break in the context wiU^ perceptible. And yet in 
the whole of the Gttd there are few verses that are poeticaliyspealdi^ 
finer than those lying betvfeen X. Z2 and XII. z. 

8o. I have airily remarked that only four verses in the GIti, 
viz., IX. zz, z2 and XI. 41-42, seem to me to be entirely out Of 
keeping with its moral and religious spirit, and create a suspidsn 
in my mind that they may have been later additions made fay 
sectarian advocates of 'the Vai$^va cult. But I would not like to 
touch this sacred poem with my profane hand and strike out a singk 
verse that does not fit in with my idea of consistency. For, to 
quote again from the words of wisdom uttered by Max Miiller, 
*' Where we can never hope to gain access to the original documents, 
it is almost a duty to dikourage the work of reconstructing an old 
text by so-called conjectural emendation or critical omission.*' 


SECTION V. CONCLUSIONS OP PART I 

81. While reserving for discussion in the next two Parts the 
problem as to whether the GIti was a genuine part of the original 
MahiUiirata, as believed by Telang, or whether it was inserted 
in the body of the latter at a later stage of its devdopment in the 
place of an older dialogue, as suggested by Holemann, and also 
the problem as to whether the Glti may be regarded as an indepen^ 
dent work, which originally existed in the form of an UpaniH^ 
before its insertion in the Mahibhirata, as is suggested by the 
Mahibhimta itself and by some Indian commentators and as is 
also conjectured by Hopkins, I have come to the following con- 
clusions as a result of my discussions in this Part 
(i) The text of the Gltd has remained substantially unaltered 
in spite of numberless interpolations that have taken place in other 
portions of the Great Epic, as was believed by so many able scholan 
lilrp- Tdang, Lassen, Schlegel, Pratapchandra Roy and Wilhdm 
Von Humboldt, (ii) The Gltd is naturally linked b^ by language 
and by thought with the thoughts of the Upani9ads and has always 
been associated the Indian tradition more wjth the Veddnta 
Fhllosc^y based cm the latter than with 4 he SdAkhya-Yc^. 
Garbe is therefore entirely mistaken in holding the philosophic 
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elements of our poem to be founded on the Sddkb3fa-Yoga system. 
In this view I am supported by Paul Deussen, Edward Hopkins, 
Leopold Von SchrOder and Joseph Dahlmann, as well as by the Indian 
commentators in general, (iii) The theory of interpolation in the 
Gltd as set forth by Richard Garbe is entirely without foundation, 
for the mixture of theism and pantheism, the theory of incarnation 
and the elements of SiAkhya-Yoga philosophy contained in the 
Bhagavad-Gttd may very well be explained by reference to the 
philosophical genius and the religious history of the Indian people, 
(iv) The of the Giti is not the same historical or mythical 

person who is deified in the Vai$^va scriptures like the HarivaihSa, 
the Bhdgavata Purina, and the Vi§nu Purd^na. Nor are the teach- 
ings of the G!td the same as those of the Ndriyamya section of the 
Mok^adhaima episode in the Great Epic which is associated with 
the Bhdgavata religion, (v) The G!td was not written by a sectarian 
poet for a particular sect, but is meant to be and has always been 
a sacred code of devotion, philosophical insight, and moral and 
religious culture, universally accepted by all seekers after God, 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour, (vi) Lastly, I have found 
reasons to suspect that a few verses here and there betray a foreign 
origin and may have been added by interested sectarian writers, 
and these seem to have found entrance into this popular scripture 
along with other interpolations. These conclusions will be con- 
firmed as we proceed to discuss in detail the relation between the 
Gltd on the one hand and the Upani^ds, the Mahabhdrata, and tha 
Bhdgavata scriptures on the other hand. A right perspective of 
the relations among these sacred books of the Hindus in the light 
of modem scholarship is very important for a proper understanding 
of the philosophical and religious foundations of the teachings of the 
Gltd. 
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THE GITA and the GREAT EPIC OF INDIA 




Cha?tbr I 

THE ORIGINAL GlTA AND THE EPIC GlTA 

SECnON 1. THE PROBLEMS AWAITING SOLUTION 

82. It is impossible to undei^tand the full significance of the 
Bhagavad-Gtti and to appreciate the true value of its teachings 
—both philosophical and religious— without determining its exact 
relation to the great Epic. Mahibhirata. which in its present form 
is an encydqp^c collection of epic and didactic materials, in- 
cluding within its gigantic body the Bhagavad-Gtti and other 
episodes of religio-philosophical contents. We shall have to con- 
sider in this connection such questions of fundamental character 
and of deeper significance as the following, viz., (z) whether the 
Gitd has always been an integral part of the Mahdbh^ta and was 
contained as such in the earliest stage of the development of the 
Epic, or (2) whether the Gltd could be regarded as a later addition 
made to the great Epic by interested diaskeuasts along with other 
interpolations. In case this latter alternative is accepted, (3) what 
was the precise form of the original G!td as distinguished from the 
present Epic Gitd. 

83. Evidently these questions cannot be adequately answered 
without a satisfactory solution of the problems relating to the 
origin, the nature and the object of the Mahdbhdrata, viz., the 
problems as to whether it is a genuine history of the Kuru Princea 
or a purely fictitious invention of the epic art, as to the connection 
between its narrative events and didactic episodes, as to the growth 
and development of the Epic through successive stages, and as 
to the influence of the Vedic and the Bhdgavata religion on its origin 
and evolution. But even if we consider the Gitd in its present 
form as a part of the Epic Mahdbhdrata, we caxmot dispense with 
the necessity of examining the structure of the great Epic and its 
bearing on the Episode, for the Mahdbhdrata is related to the Gltl 
as the macrocosm to the microcosm. Viewed from this standpointit 
the Gftd must be treated as an epitome or miniature form of the 
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Mahdbhteta, especially with r^^ard to the philosc^hical and re- 
ligious teachiogs, so that the plan and the purpose of the Epic 
are reflected and reproduced in the Episode, and the part is organi- 
cally related to the whole. Thus if the Gttd be an integral part of 
the Mahdbhdrata, it should exhibit the same features and the same 
characteristics as the latter and have not only the unity of language 
and thought with other parts of the great Epic, but also conform 
to the general design and structure of the latter, and this is exactly 
the position that the traditional commentators of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd have as a rule accepted, and that one of the greatest 
scholars of modem India, the late Bilagangidhar Tilak, has 
sought to establish by scientific arguments and historical 
evidences. 

84. There can be no denying the fact that externally speaking 
the poetic setting of the Gtti as well as its teachings fit in very well 
with the Epic story. The episode is inserted in a place in the 
Epic where there was a real necessity for inducing the hero, Arjuna, 
to fight and for enabling him to overcome the momentary wea^ess 
that apparently overwhelmed him in the beginning of the great 
war when he ^t stood face to face with his friends and relations 
in the opposite camp. The concluding verses of the Gttd also are 
exactly in keeping with the Epic situation. Besides, there are 
many superficial resemblances between the Gltd and the Mahdbhdrata. 
For example, the Gltd is divided into eighteen discourses just as 
the great Epic is made up of eighteen chapters or Parvas ; the 
principal speakers ol the dialogue in the episode, K|^ and Arjuna, 
are renowned heroes of the Epic, and they stand in the same relation 
of friends and occupy the same position of teacher and disciple 
both in the Gltd and in the Mahdbhdrata. Moreover, in both 
the scriptures, K|^x^l appears to play the double role of God and 
Man, and is not only regarded by other heroes as an incarnation 
of God, but also declares and reveals Himself as such. Lastly, 
the Gitd is referred to by name more than once in other parts of the 
Mahdbhdrata, which expressly mention this Divine Song as having 
been actually sung by Vdsudeva or Kr$pa himself in the presence 
of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruk9etra exactly under circum- 
stances narrated in the first chapter of the Gltd. What could be 
therefore more reasonable than to assume that the traditional 
view that the Gltd is an integral part of the Mahdbhdrata and that 
its philoso|fliical and religious contents are ocganically rdated to 
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those of the Epic is historically correct ? And yet strangely enough 
a very different picture presents itself before us when we examine 
in detail the structure of the Mahibhirata and of the Gftd and 
compare their vaiious parts with one another as regards language 
and style, composition and thought, and philosophical doctrines 
and religious tenets. 

85. As a matter of fact, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion among modem scholars, both Indian and European, with 
regard to the character of the Mahdbhdrata, and its relation to 
the Bhagavad-Gltd, and a critical review of the positions of these 
scholars will throw a flood of light on the subject under our 
consideration. 

We propose to deal with the following topics, one by one, and dis- 
cuss the relevant views of eminent scholars in the course of our 
treatment of each problem 

z. Can we speak of the original Epic as distinguished from the 
present Mahdbharata ? 

2. Is the Gltd an integral part of the Epic ? 

3. What is the character of the present Mahdbhdrata and 
the relation between its historical-narrative and didactic- 
religious parts? 

4. Can the present Epic be treated as a unitary whole ? 

5. What is the genetic-historical relation between the Epic 
and the didactic Mahdbhirata, with special reference to the 
Bhagavad-Giti ? 

6. What was the original form of the Bhagavad-Gtti ? Can 
it be treated as an Upani$adic treatise independent of the 
Epic relations ? 


SkCnON II. THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE MAHAbhArATA AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE gItA 

{Views of afferent scholars) 

86. K. T. Telang, in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-GltA (S.B.E., 1882) maintains that " the GttA is a 
genuine portion of the original MahAbhAiata” and that “the 
Text of the GItA is now exactly in the condition in which it left 
the hands of the author?' We have examined the second part 
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of Us qpinkm in the last chapter and found reasons to agree wkfa 
Um suXsstantiaUy on the point. 

When, however, we take up the first part for consideration, 
we find it open to serious doubts and objections. 

87. It is first of aE necessary to have an exact idea as to what 
the original Mah&bhfrata signifies, (i) According to Hc^ldns, 
the origin of the Mahdbhfrata is to be sought in a * BhdratikathA/ 
which, gathering round itself the traditional legends and songs 
of the bards, afterwards developed into a Panduite tale of heroes, 
and it was after 200 b . c . that a number of didactic poems, including 
the Giti, were inserted in it. (ii) Adolf Holzmann, on the other 
hand, traces the origin of the Mahibhfrata to the ancient stories sung 
by court poets, which were afterwards systematically arranged 
somewhat in the form of the present Epic by a Buddhistic poet 
of the court of King Asoka. In that epic there was included a 
philosophico-poetical episode with a pantheistic leaning which 
was the old and genuine form of the present Gtti. This episode 
was, according to Holzmann, Brahmanized and turned into a 
Vi$9uite scripture at a later time, when the Brahmins found it 
necessary to unite the popular religion with the pantheism of the 
Gitd in order to check the progress of Buddhism. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to any judgment on the merits or otherwise of 
the views of Hopkins and Holzmann as to the original form of the 
Mahibhfrata, we may concede at once that as regards the relation 
between the Mahibhfrata and the Giti there is an element of truth 
in the views of both the scholars, though earh has overlooked the 
point which the other has brought into prominence. I agree with 
Hopkins, for reasons stated in the sequel, that the Gitd originally 
existed as an absolutely independent work and was later on added 
to the Mahibh^rata. I admit with Holzmann, on the other hand, 
that in the original Mahdbhirata, be its fonn what it might, there 
was a chapter, the subject-matter of which corresponded to the 
contents of the present Glti. It is not inconceivable, as Holzmann 
suggests, that a great poet should have taken advantage of the 
fatal combat between two parties connected by ties of blood and 
friendshq), and used Us pokical skill by ^daiining a dialogue over 
the immmtality of the soul, the duty of K9attriyas and the like, 
OB the pretext of encouraging the hero of the Epic. But this dialogue 
could not have been the original of the Bh^vad-Gltd because a 
grant poet would have seen the mappropciaiteiieBs of time and place 
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for a long philosophical discussion on the nature of God and His 
relation to the world and soul, the three-fold classification of all 
things and the like. 

88. It is, ‘however, not merely Western scholars like Hopkins 
and Holzmann who have entertained serious doubts as to the 
genuineness of the present Mahabhdrata. The ancient Indian 
tradition and Hindu scholars of modem India are not without 
their witnesses on the fact that the Epic in its present form is not 
just the same work as it left the hands of its author, be he Vedavydsa, 
also named Ki^na Dwaipiyana or someone else. There seems to be 
a unanimity among competent critics on the point that the great 
Epic has received from time to time copious interpolations from 
foreign sources. As early as the twelfth century a.d. one of the 
greatest scholars of mediaeval India. Madhavichar3rya, who wrote 
a valuable critique of the great Epic under the name of ' Titparyya 
Nirnaya,’ said with regard to the sacred books written by Vy 4 sa 
and other R$is (including the Mahdbharata in particular) : *' In 
some places wc find interpolations, in othei cases texts are altogether 
lost, in some other they have changed the character of the text by 
mistake or on purpose. Even those that might be said to be extant 
are in a state of utter confusion, mostly they are lost. A millionth 
part of the genuine texts is not available " [vide Subb 4 Rao's 
Mahabhirata Index). 

8q. Even Mr. Subbi Rao, who has, in his preface to the 
Mahabhdrata Index, betrayed an undue bias towards the orthodox 
view of the sanctity and the genuineness of the present Mahibhirata, 
has not altogether escaped the influence of modem criticism initiated 
by Western scholars, as he has been compelled to make considerable 
concession to the spirit of rationalism and to confess that there 
have been a number of later additions, foreign interpolations, errors 
and cormptions in the present Epic. Thus he says ; (a) The epic 
was great when genuine, and it is great even now when it is 
admittedly corrupt in many respects, (b) Notwithstanding the 
fact that there has always been some safeguarding of the texts 
in the various centres of learning, it may be granted that errors 
might have crept in as an effect of both the uncurbed imagination 
of the intelligent reader and the ignorance of the illiterate scribe ; 
also errors occur which are due to careless transcriptions or to the 
difficulties in deciphering the original, (c) The work has suffered 
most at the hands of the people who at different times sought to 
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introduce new matter or changes with some definite purpose of their 
own, e.g., the presence of later and even heterodoxicsd ideas and the 
foreign colouration to the older work may be due to the Buddhistic 
teachers changing the character of purely Brahmanical literature. 
[d) Taking this view we might see how foreign matter and later topics 
have to some extent found their way into the work and seem to defeat 
the main purpose of the author, (e) After describing how Vedic 
learning suffered badly as a result of unceasing internecine war, 
this learned editor of the Mahibhdrata Index tells us, " No wonder 
that in considerable portions the existing Mahdbh^ata should not 
appear a complete and even faithful exposition of ancient wisdom.” 
But as is natural for one who has an instinctive or inherited belief 
in the sacred, revealed and infallible character of every ancient 
scripture of the Hindus, Mr. Subbi Rio adds, ” The one consolation 
is that notwithstanding the serious interference, the spirit of that 
true Vedic wisdom is unmistakably the prevailing force, which an 
orthodox thinker could convey by a popular simile, ' The Ganges 
with all its adulterations is still the holy Ganges.’ " (/) ” It is 
not unlikely that the Akhyinas or any particular passages were 
directly ex^acted into the work from still older products which are 
lost, and this is borne out by the extracts which are traced to the 
existing Sanhitis and Upani§adas.” (g) ” We do not, however, 
mean maintaining the genuineness of the present text as a whole, 
for nearly eight centuries ago ^r! Mddhavdchdryya noted that the 
work had been so interfered with that a millionth part of the 
Purd^ic and Itihasa literature could not be recognized as genuine.” 

Of course Mr. Rdo does not say whether the discourses of the 
Gitd might be regarded as specimens of ” foreign matter and later 
topics," which have found their way into the Epic, or whether the 
Bhagavad-Gitd as a whole was inserted in the body of the Epic 
by those people "who at different times wanted to introduce 
new matter or changes with some definite purpose of their 
own.” 

90. But we find at least one eminent scholar of Bengal, 
Bankimchandra Chatteijee, representing the orthodox standpoint 
and yet maintaining that the Mahdbhdrata has sufiered from 
successive layers of addition and inteipolations from time to tinie 
and that the Bhagavad-Gltd belongs to the third stage of the 
development of the great Epic, when a large number of didactic 
episodes were inserted into it. In his ICfffki Charita (Part I, 
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Chap. XI) Bankiiiicmmfn gives expression to his verdict on the 
interpolations in the InE&bh^rata in the following words : ** There 
are three different strata to be discovered in this MahibhArata. 
(i) The first is the original skeleton or framework containing nothing 
but the life-history of the PAndavas and the incidental story of 
Ki^na, which was very concise and formed perhaps the original 
BhAiata SanhitA consisting of 24,000 verses. (2) There is a second 
stratum of a quite different character from the first. While the 
composition of the first stratum is very sublime, faultless, and 
highly poetical, the contents of the second stage are of an inferior 
style, being closely associated with spiritual and metaphysical 
truths. Poetically speaking, the composition of this stratum is 
rather of a degenerated style ; it is not altogether devoid of poetical 
merit, but here the poetic skill is displayed only in productive 
imagination and fictitious creation. These two classes of writings 
seem to have been composed by two different hands— the former 
may be regarded as the original and primary, and the latter may be 
considered to be products of a subsequent age, which were engrafted 
on the first. For, if the second stratum is removed altogether, 
there will be no loss to the Mahdbhirata, as the history of the 
PAndavas remains unbroken ; but if the first stratum is taken 
away, there remains no MahAbhArata at all, or what remains becomes 
meaningless and disconnected.” 

But there is a third stratum in the MahAbhArata which took 
many centuries to develop. Whoever wrote something nice and 
thought it was well done, inserted the same in the MahAbhArata, 
which was the fifth Veda, meant for women and men of lower 
castes, and served as valuable and effective means for mass education. 
Whatever was worth learning was combined with this most popular 
^ork, so that the teaching might be universally appreciated. Thus 
many things good and bad have crept into the Epic. To Bankim- 
Chandra, most parts of ^Anti Parva and AnuAAsana Parva, the 
section called the Bhagavad-GUd in the Bht^ma Parva, MArkandeya 
SamassrA section of the Sana Parva, PrajA^ section of the Udyoga 
Parva and some parts of the Adiparva appeared to have been 
composed at the time of compiling this third stratum. Thus 
Bankimchandra treated the GttA as a later addition to the original 
MahAbhArata ; we shall however find reasons to differ from 
Bankimchandra in one respect and maintain that the GItA had ex- 
isted as an indqiendent work long before it was inserted in the Epic 
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and could not therefore have been composed later than the second 
stage of the Epic as held by Bankimchandra. 

91. None of the above-mentioned scholars, however, devoted 
as much zeal and industry to the study of the Mahibh^ata as a 
whole as Mr. C. V. Vaidya, who has applied the principles of historical 
criticism to his study with perfect freedom and yet admirable 
reserve, and has thereby attained most fruitful results. According 
to Mr. C. V. Vaidya there are three editions of the Mahdbhdrata 
representing three different stages in the development of the Epic, 
so that the work has been handled and rehandled by at least three 
different hands in three different periods. " The present 
Mah&bhdrata,*' says he, "is as it were a redaction of Vyisa’s 
historical poem called ‘ Ja3ra * (i.e., Triumph), edited by VaiSam- 
piyana as Bhdrata and reprinted or re-issued by Sauti with notes 
and additions and with an introduction and a table of contents 
prefixed to it.’’^ As regards the Bhagavad-Glt 4 , Mr. Vaidya is in 
doubt whether it was composition of Vyyasa or of VaiSampa5rana, 
but he admits that it is one of those portions of the, Mahdbh&rata, 
" the language of which looks more ancient than that of others," 
and that, admitting the Gltd to be a work of VaiSampdyana, its 
date, " from the evidence of language must not have been very 
distant from the date of the Upani§ads." Thus in conceding 
that Vyasa, the author of the original Epic, might not have composed 
the Gtti and that probably the Gfti belonged to the Upani^adic 
period, Mr, Vaid5ra comes very near to the position that we shall 
seek to establish, viz., the Gild was originally an Upani^ad, which 
was later on inserted in the Mahdbhdrata by one of the Editors^ be he 
Vai^ampd3rana or someone else. 

"All the floating smaller legends (or Akhyinas) and historical 
stories (Itihdsa) which existed independently of the Bhdrata were 
brought in by Sauti so that they might not be lost or that they might 
be found together. ... It does not appear, however, nor is it 
contended that Akhydnas and Updkhydnas, thus brought in, were 
all new inventions of the imagination. On the contrary, it is very 
probable that they were older national legends which had indepen- 
dent existence in the form of Githis, Itih&sas, and Purd^as. They 
were nevertheless interpolations in the Mahdbhdrata, that is to say, 
they did not form part of the original Bhdrata of VaiSampdyana 
or Vydsa.” 

t Th$ Mah4bhdfafa—A CrUMsm (p. 8). 
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Again he says : In fact the Mah&bhdrata itself states that the 
Bhirata was in 24,000 verses originally and that Bhirata meant the 
Mahdbhdrata without the necessary legends (Updkhydnas). Such 
a statement pm only be explained on the admi^on that th^ was a 
Bhdrata of 24,000 slokas, before the Updkhydnas were added by 
some persons later on." Now what Mr. Vaid3ra says about smaller 
legends and historical stories is, in our view, equaUy true of many 
of the didactic pieces contained in the Mahdbhirata. Some of these 
were probably older naiional literary assets of highly philosophical 
and religious value, " which had independent existence " at first 
and did not form part of the original Bhdrata of VaiSampdyana 
or Vydsa. We find reasons to believe that the Bhagavad-Gltd 
is one of these later additions. 

92. Lastly, an orthodox scholar of eminence, like Mr. Tilak, was 
also compelled to make a distinction between the older and the 
younger or between the lesser and the greater Epic, and to use such 
terms as the " original " Mahabh&rata and the " original " Giti, 
as contrasted with the Mahabhirata and the Gild in their present 
forms. Thus he says : " The Bharata and the Mahdbhdrata 
are not the same : the former described the glories of the family 
of Bharata, just as the Rdmdyana j^d the Bhdgavata (Purd^) 
described the life and character of Rdma and Bhaga^^ 
(Kr^) respectively. In the Mahdbhdrata itself, the epithet 
* Mahat ’ is explained as cormoting ' greatness and weightiness ' 
(swargdrohana, Parva V. 44). But the Mahdbhdrata is really a 
greater Bhdrata as distinguished from a lesser Bhdrata, which was 
earlier. The Epic Bhdrata was at first made up of 24,000 verses 
and was called Jai (victory of the Pdndavas ?) ; later on many 
stories were added to this historical work, and it became 
‘ Mahdbhdrata,’ including history and solution of moral and religious 
problems." 

This view is supported by the ASwaldyana Grhyasfitra, where 
two different works, Bhdrata and Mahdbhdrata, are mentioned. 
In course of time, however, the lesser Bhdrata became extinct 
and the people thought that the two Bhdrata and Mahdbhdrata 
are one and the same work. Vydsa first taught Bhdrata to his son, 
Suka, and to his five disciples, viz., Sumanta, Jaimini, Vaidam- 
pdyana, Paila and Suka, his son. Each of them in his turn composed 
five different Bhdrata Saxhhitds or Mahdbhdratas. Of these five 
works Vydsa kept only that of Vaidampdyana and only the chapter 
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on A^wamedhaparva from Jaimini. Thus Tilak agreeing uith 
Vaidya holds the Mahdbh^rata to be the transformed and final 
edition enlarged from the original Bhdrata. 

He, however, admits that it cannot, be. said whether the Gttd 
was a part of the original Bhdrata or not, and is inclined to think 
that, like other sections, the present Gitd, too, was written by the 
author of the Mahdbhdrata on the basis of the first work and was not 
composed anew, and he adds, still it cannot be said with certainty 
that the writer of the Mahdbhdrata did not make any alterations 
in the original Glti. 

93. It is clear from the views of several scholars we have qutoed 
above that the presence of the Gttd in the original Epic is at least, 
open to grave doubts, and we shall not be hazarding an entirely 
novel and absurd undertaking if we discuss the important questions 
whether the Gitd was originally an independent treatise prior to its 
insertion in the Epic and if so, in what particular form it existed 
and why and when it was incorporated into the Mahdbhdrata. 
This will be done in Chapter VI, where we shall find reasons to believe 
that the Gltd was originally an independent Upani$adic Text and 
later on embodied in the Epic Mahdbhdrata. (Also vide Part. III., 
Ch. III.) 

But before entering into that subject, we must remove the 
formidable barriers that are created against our position by Mr. 
Tilak's array of arguments in favour of the integral and organic 
unity of the Gltd and the Mahdbhdrata. 
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THE GlTA VIEWED AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE 
ORIGINAL EPIC 

THE ARGUMENTS OF MR. TILAK REFUTED 

SECTION 1. INSERTION OF THE gItX IN THE EPIC AS A POETIC 
NECESSITY— A DEFECTIVE METHOD 

94. Wc have already seen how Mr. Tilak makes a ^stinction 
between the original Bhdrata and the present Mah&bhirata, which 
he considers to be an enlarged edition of the former. When we 
press the question as to whether the G!ti formed part of the original 
Bhdrata or was one of the later additions made at the time of 
compiling the greater * Mahdbhdrata/ Mr. Tilak'<« answer is found 
to be rather unsatisfactory, because uncertain and even inconsistent. 
He admits that '* it cannot be said whether the Gttd was part of the 
original Bharata or not/' but at the same time affirms that " it is 
known that like Sanatsujdti3ra, Vid&raniti, ^ukdnupraSna, Ydjfiaval- 
k3ra-Janaka-Samvdda, Vi^nu-Sahasrandma, Anugitd, and the 
Ndrdya^tya section, the present G!td, too, was written by the author 
of the Ma^bhdrata on the basis of the first work and not composed 
anew. Still it cannot be said with certainty that the writer of the 
Mahdbhdrata did not make any alterations in the original Gitd." 
Thus even according to Mr. Tik^, it is at least ioubtftd whether the 
Gttd was originally contained in the Bhdrata epic, and it is equally 
open to discussion whether the present Gttd, as it is contained in 
the present Mahdbhdrata, has not been altogether remodelled and 
transformed by the Editor of the Mahdbhdrata on the basis of an 
original Gitd. The orthodox spirit of Mr. Tilak, nevertheless, 
prevails in the end and he concludes thus : "After due consideration 
it can be easily conceived that the present Gitd of seven hundred 
verses is a part of the present Epic and both were composed by the 
same person and that the present Gitd was not sub^uently in- 
serted in the present Epic by another hand." 
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95 It IS to be noted, however, that Mr Tilak has treated the 
whole question of the relation of the Gita to the Great Epic from 
the poetical pomt of view and justifies the msertion of the former 
m the latter as a poetic necessity, without cntically examining 
the historical and genetic aspect of the question at all For example, 
he Ignores altogether the pnmary and relevant questions whether 
the Epic IS to be treated as a history recording actual events or as a 
pure fiction produced by the creative art of the Poet, and whether the 
lessons of the Gita were actually taught in the battlefield of 
Kuruksetra or the setting of this poem was purely unhistoncal, 
bemg due to the constructive imagmation of a dramatic artist , 
and yet mconsistently enough he assumes at the outset that the 
real object of the Gitd was to induce Arjuna to fight and justifies 
its place m the present Mahdbharata, mainly on that ground Nor 
does Tilak undertake an mvestigation of the far deeper and more 
significant question as to how far the narrative and didactic parts 
of the Mahdbharata fit in with each other and whether the present 
MahabhareUa can be said to be composed by any one smgle writer 
or its vanous episodes and Upakhyanas be referred to the same 
author and even to the same penod of hterary history at all From 
the cntical-histoncdl pomt of view Mr Tilak has proceeded on wrong 
hues and followed a faulty mode of treatment from the begmnmg, 
for instead of setthng the preliimndry questions as to the author- 
ship of the Gita and the Mahabharata, their relation to the 
Upani^dic thought and to the Bhagavata religion, pnor to his 
exposition of the teachmgs of the Gita he has firs^ of all mterpreted 
the philosophy and religion of the Gita m his own way, dogmatically 
accepting the traditional and orthodox view of the Gita as an 
mtegral part of the Mahabharata, and then taken upon himself 
the task of justifying his assumptions by bnefiy touching upon these 
momentous cntical-histoncal problems m an Appenchx This 
defect or limitation of Mr Tilak s work on the Gita has not only 
vitiated his conclusions but also exposed him to the charges of 
subjectivity and mconsistency To take one particular instance, 
he has missed the true significance and the essential spirit of the 
teachings of the Gitd by connecting them prmcipally with the local 
and temporal mcident of an historical or imagmary war, as described 
by the epic poet, and he has unnecessarily narrowed the range of tfi^ 
influence and bearing of this sublime episode by associating it with 
the Bhdgavata sect , and yet, strangely enough he insists that the 
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GttA was a code of spiritual culture reconciling the paths of wisdom 
and action, of Yoga and Bhakti, and as such, a universal non- 
sectarian guide to all humanity, while repeatedly and emphatically 
declaring in the same breath t^t the real object of the Gltd was 
to influence Arjuna to fight and that its teac^gs were products 
of the Bhdgavata movement. 

96. Let us now see how he establishes his hypothesis that the 
present Gitd and the present Mahabhdrata are works of the same 
hand and that the former is an integral part of the latter. 

(i) According to Tilak, the justification for uniting the Gttd 
with the Mahdbhirata is to be found in the need for imparting such 
advice to Aijuna as could induce him to fight. 

Now, if the original G!td and the original Bhirata were composed 
about five hundred years after the battle of Kuruk$etra had actually 
taken place, as Tilak would have us believe, the details of the 
incidents of the war must have been well-nigh forgotten by that time, 
so that the dialogue of the Gita could not have been a reproduction 
of the actual conversations that took place between two historical 
persons, and Arjuna, on the eve of the great war. As Tilak 
himself doubts the authenticity of the present Gitd as a part of the 
original Bhdrata epic, we arc justified in regarding the peculiar 
setting of this Divine Song as an outcome of the poetic imagination 
of the author or the editor of the Epic, who perhaps wanted to find 
a moral support for the inhuman atrocities of the war or to utilize the 
occasion of the exciting scene of war for the communication of 
certain moral and religious truths with an impressive effect. But 
if it is once admitted that the setting of the poem is not historical, 
but only a poetic creation of the dramatic art, we do not see how the 
object of the Gftd could be represented as inducing Arjuna to fight, 
as Tilak imagines. 

Divested of its historical setting, the teaching of the Gttd seems 
to be directed rather to the general end of inducing any hero to 
face the moral struggles in the inner republic, or of enabling any 
human soul to fight the battles of life, and this mode of spiritu^ 
interpretation would extend the teachings of the Gitd to all times 
and all places. On Tilak’s own admission, the Gitd is a text-book 
of spiritual education as it aims at establishing on the basis of the 
Veddnta that Karma-yoga (the path of action combined with de- 
votion) is better than Sannydsa (the path of renunciatiem), that 
Buddhi (reason) is the primary factor in Kannayoga and 
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salvation is therefore attainable only by performing all duties 
according to Swadharma (one's own true nature or station in life), 
keeping reason in equilibrium through the knowledge of the unity 
of Brahman and Atman and through devotion to God. In another 
place Tilak tells us that the ^ef object of the Gltd was to give 
full support to Karmayoga, according to the scriptures, reconciling 
Bhakti (devotion full of faith), especially disinterested action, 
with the knowledge of Brahma as contained in the Upan 4 ads and 
with the doctrine of the eternal and the non-etemal principle as 
contained in the Sddkhya system of Kapila. In the light of this 
fundamental conception of the end of the Gfti, all its epic associations 
recede in the background, the relation of its teachings to a particular 
historical event occupies a subordinate position, and the main 
theme of the poem appears in its true perspective, as the promotion 
of spiritual culture, and not the unworthy end of inducing Arjuna 
to fight. From this point of view, we may question Tilak’s right 
to treat the Gtti as an integral part of the Epic, and rather claim 
the former as an independent religio-philosophical work appro- 
priated by the author or the editor of the latter. 

97. (ii) Mr. Tilak finds a poetic justification for the insertion 
of the Gttd in the Mah&bhdrata in the fact that as there are similar 
discourses in other parts of the present Epic, the fundamental 
principles had to be formulated somewhere. Hence arose the Gttd 
as a system of right and wrong in the sphere of practical life. 

But this statement of Tilak is rather wide of the mark. It is 
impossible to find in the Gitd the fundamental ethical principles 
underlying all the incidents and actions connected with all the heroic 
characters in the Epic or a summary of the moral and religious 
instructions contained in the large varieties of other discourses 
in the Epic. There is not only no common bond or thread running 
through all these discourses, but it is not often possible to reconcile 
the teachings of the one with those of the oilier. Nor does the 
Gltd profess to formulate the fundamental principles for all other 
parts of the didactic epic, any more than these latter refer to the 
Glti as containing the supreme standard of moral judgment. 

98. (iii) Again, another poetic justification for the Gttd is found 
by Mr. Tilak in the fact riiat as Vydsa had composed the Epic 
to describe the golden deeds of K^a and Pdndavas, the questiw 
naturally arise whether these great men had characters which should 
be accepted as the ideal of man’s conduct, whether the duties of the 
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world are to be performed or not, and if so, how to do them so as to 
get salvation. These questions had to be determined somewhere. 
Hence the necessity of the Gfti. But this poem would have been 
a minor episode and its importance would have been diminished 
if it had been combined with the mixturd of many lessons in 
Banaparva, Sintiparva, etc. Its position in the Udyogaparva is 
therefore indispensable from the moral point of view. Thus even 
from the standpoint of poetry, says Tilak, the insertion of the 
Gltd is appropriate. 

Here, too, Hr. Tilak's explanation is not at all convincing, but 
bears the trace of a subjective character. First of aU, the Gttd 
does not afford a justification for war and gambling nor does it 
white-wash all the defects and foibles that may be found in the 
character of the great men mentioned in the Epic— nay, it does not 
at all refer to any personal traits or anecdotes even in the life of 
Kr$na and Arjuna themselves, whose names are so intimately 
associated with the episode. From the moral and poetic point of 
view, other episodes in the Sdntiparva and Banaparva are equally 
justifiable and the teachings of the Gttd would have been equally 
appropriate, if they were placed anywhere at the end of the great 
war and altogether dissociated from the momentary weakness of 
Arjuna. No moral justification of the war was necessary when the 
war had been already decided upon and when the armies actually met 
in the field. It might have been indispensable when the war was 
about to be decided upon ; or the Gltd might have been inserted 
with a different setting as a reply to Gdndhdri’s reproaches on 
Kr^pa in the Strt-paiva just as similar episodes like the Mok9a- 
dhsu^, Anugttd, Sanatsujdtiya, and other didactic pieces have been 
incoiporated in the Epic. If the Gttd is a product of the Bhdgavata 
religion and is meant to glorify SrtkF$9a, as Tilak maintains, it 
could be with far greater propriety insert^ in the Harivaifa^, or 
for the matter of that, in any of the Purdfias supposed to be com- 
posed by Vydsa and associated with the Bhdgavata religion. 

Then, the questions as to how the duties of the world are to be 
performed and how one could attain salvation, have been abundantly 
dealt with not only in the Upani9ads and in most of the Purdnas, 
but also in other chapters of the Great Epic ; and there was no 
need of a scpaiate section being devoted to these topics in the 
UdyoghparvE. 

99. Mr. Tikk seems to have realised the force of all these 
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pra]^ble.<^jections to his h 3 rpothesis, but he has summarily dis- 
miss them all as irrelevant. Why are the Gttd doctrines taught 
in the battlefield ? Is that text a later insertion ? Are there inter- 
polations in it ? All these questions are considered by him to be 
irrelevant or silenced by his resort to the distinction between the 
Bhdrata and the Mah&bhirata. As Vydsa, the editor of the 
Mahibhirata, drew his materials from 'the original Epic Bh4rata, 
Mr. Tilak would have us imagine that in his editorial capacity 
Vy&sa not only added to the latter work much of his own composi- 
tion, but may have incorporated into it a vast mass of existing 
didactic materials from other sources. In that case some plausibility 
may be given to Mr. Tilak's opinion that to turn the Bh&rata into 
the Mahdbhdrata and for determining the right and the duty, such 
and such subjects had to be placed in such and such positions and 
on such and such occasions, and the author did not care how much 
space was occupied by each topic. Mr. Tilak's conclusion would 
then have at least an appearance of reasonableness, viz., in order to 
justify the character of Ki^^a and other great personalities, the 
G!ti with Karmayoga as its chief feature has been inserted in the 
right place and for adequate reasons and hence the G!td is a genuine 
part of the Mahibhirata. 

zoo. When, however, we consider the question a little more 
closely, this view of Tilak will appear to be highly inconsistent. 
He speaks of the Gttd as a part of the original Bhirata and says 
that Vydsa did not compose the Bhagavad-Glti anew but found the 
work already existing and only made slight alterations here and 
there. And yet he justifies the position of the Glti in the present 
Mahdbhirata saying that it has been inserted in the right place 
and on the right occasion when the Bhdrata was made into the 
Mahdbhdrata, imidying thereby that the Gttd was no part of the 
original Bhdrata but only a later addition made by the Editor 
of the later but larger MaHdbhdrata. 

loi. Moreover, if Mr. Tilak considered that at the time of editing 
the present Mahdbhdrata, certain didactic materials (like the Gttd) 
had somehow to be fitted in with the story by the Editor, who took 
special care to insert the right thing in the right place, was he not 
favouring the theory of copious interpolations in the Mahdbhdrata 
and thereby setting aside the views of many orthodox scholars 
who insist on retaining all the narrative events and didactic episodes 
as g^uine parts of the Epic, on the ground of their being intimately 
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connected with its great theme and blending into a consistent 
unitary whole ? In offering this mode of justification, is not Mr. 
Tilak indirectly supporting our conclusion that the Gltd was 
originally an independent treatise and was incorporated into the 
Mahdbhdrata by a kter editor of the Epic ? For, if a considerable 
mass of materials were subsequently added to the Bhdiata of 
24,000 verses to make of it the Mahibhiiata of 100,000 verses, it 
follows as an inevitable corollary that the didactic episodes like the 
Gtta, the Ndrdyani3ra section and the Anugttd must have been 
inserted as parts of these later additions. 

Once we take the Gttd to be an independent treatise, not connected 
with the original Mahabhdrata, the question whether the insertion 
of 18 chapters and 700 verses of the present Gild was at all justifiable 
from the point of view of poetic harmony or S3nnmetry or sense of 
proportion, does not arise at all. Moreover, if Mr. Tilak has failed 
after taking so much pains to convince us of the truth of his 
theory that the place given to the Gltd in the present Mahdbhdrata 
has been poetic^y most appropriate, how more difficult must be 
the task of proving that the Gltd formed a part of the original Bhdrata 
and that it was assigned there a right place on the right occasion. 
In any case, if the present Mahdbhdrata has been enlaxiged out of a 
smaller Bhdrata, Mr. Tilak will have to admit that the present 
Gltd, too, must have been an enlarged edition of a smaller Gltd. 
As in our view the Gltd bears a perfectly universal and eternal 
significance, it needs no association with the Bhdrata story or 
Bhdgavata religion, in spite of its poetical setting as a dialogue 
between two epic heroes, Kr^na and Arjuna. And this view of the 
Gltd as originally independent of the Epic Bhdrata and having the 
character of an Upani^ad, which was later on inserted in the Epic 
by the Editor of the Mahdbhdrata, is certainly less objectionable, 
more reasonable and more in accord with facts than the assumption 
of Mr. Tilak's. 


SECTION XI. INTERNAL EVIDENCES EXAMINED 

(references in the mahAbhArata itself) 

102. Let us now consider in detail the internal evidences adduced 
by Mr. Tilak from the body of the Mahdbhdrata itself in support 
of his theory that the Gltd has always been an integral part of the 
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Epic, as it is to-day. It is to be noted that no one Questions the 
fact of the Gitd being a part of the present Mahdbhirata. 

If any doubt is expressed as to its genuine relation with the 
Mahdbhdrata, it is on the ground that the Gitd is regarded by some 
competent scholars as having been an independent work, probably 
an old Upani$ad in its original form, and also on the ground that 
according to a large circle of eminent critics (including Mr. Tilak 
himself), the Mahdbh&rata in its present form was preceded by an 
earlier and smaller Epic, which was the original data out of which 
the present Great Epic has been formed, this earlier " Bhdrata " 
being free from much of the didactic overgrowth, including the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and such other episodes, that is found in the present 
Mahdbhdrata. In solving this problem, therefore, any references 
to the Gltd contained in the present Mahdbhdrata will not help us 
much beyond proving what is already accepted as an indisputable 
fact, viz., that the Gttd is a part of the present Mahdbhdrata. 
But it may be possible for a discerning reader to find significant 
clues as to the relation of the Gitd to other parts of the Mahdbhdrata 
by a careful examination of the various references to the Gttd 
in the present Mahdbhdrata. To this end a review of Mr. Tilak’s 
facts and evidences will be very helpful. 

103. {a) That the G!td is a part of the Mahabhdrata is mentioned 
in the Adipavra three times, in the Sdntiparva three times and again 
in the ASwamedhaparva (Anugitd). 

Now as to the first of these, the Adiparva, which is more or less 
an Introduction, and includes a sort of index to the whole Epic, 
Mr. C. V. Vaid}^ has discovered in it three stages of the development 
of the Mahibharata in the hands of Vyasa, Vaidampdyana and 
Sauti, and even precisely determined the beginning of these three 
layers with the words A.stika,*' “ Manu " and ** Uparichara." 
A^rding to Hopkins, the Adiparva is a later addition to the original 
Epic. Any references to the Gfti in the Adiparva are therefore 
vitiated by the suspicion of being later interpolations, and only 
prove, if they can prove anythii^ at all, that the Gltd was aheady 
a part of the MaMbhdrata when these particular verses in the 
Adiparva referring to the Gfti were composed. 

Z04.. As to the references in the Sdntiparva, do they not rather 
prove that the G!td had an older origin or at least that it was inserted 
in the Mahdbhdrata tarUer than these sections of the Sdntiparva ? 
As Dr. Bhdnddrkar, Brajendranath Seal, Banldmchandra, Vaidya, 
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Dahlmann, and Hopkins are all agreed as to the fact that the 
didactic pieces of Sdntiparva were originally independent treatises 
and later on inserted in the Epic, the references to the Gttd contained 
in them may be construed to mean that the Giti, too, was originally 
an independent work, or that the references to the Gtti were inter- 
polated in these sections of the $ 4 ntiparva when the latter were 
incorporated into the Epic. It is, however, significant that all 
these references to the Gtti are found in those particular sections 
of the Sdntiparva which are entitled Nir&yamya section, and the 
doctrines taught in the latter are said to have been previously 
communicated to Arjuna by (the Lord) himself on the eve 

of the great war. We shall compare the teachings of the GltfL 
with those of the Nirdyaniya section in the ^intiparva and see that 
besides broad similarities of principles, there are important differences 
in details which can only be explained by referring them to different 
stages of development in the history of philosophical and religious 
thought. We shall then find that the presence of certain funda- 
mental features in the one and the absence of the same in the other, 
especially the predominantly Bhdgavata or Vai$nava stamp in 
the Niriyamjra section, as distinguished from the universalistic 
and liberal teachings of the Giti, can only be accounted for by taking 
the one to be an earlier and the other to be a later product. As the 
Giti does not refer to the Niriyairuya doctrines, while the latter 
refers to the Giti, it follows that the Giti is the earlier of the two. 
Nay, we shall be constrained to go further and say that the verses 
referring to the Giti were added later on to the Niri3^amya section 
by the Editor of the Mahibhirata at the time of the rehandling 
of the didactic pieces of the ^intiparva just in the same manner as 
the verse refeirmg to the Brahmashtras in the Giti (XIII. 5) was 
according to Tilak composed by Vyisa, the editor of the Mahibhirata, 
and added to the remodelled Giti. 

105. As to the references in the Anugtti, not only does its 
very name indicate that it is an imitation of the Bhagavad-Giti, 
but the poet or the editor who composed the Anuglti expressly 
mentions and indirectly betrays his indebtedness to the Giti. For 
according to the setting of the Anuglti, when Kf$pa is about to 
leave for his own land (Dwiraki) at the end of the Kuru-Pindava 
war, Aijuna requests his friend to repeat the lessons which were 
imparted by him to Arjuna in the beginning of the war. Kffpa 
scolds Aijuna for his memory a^ hunseU pleads guilty of 
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having forgotten all about it, as he cdnununicated the truths of the 
Bhagavad-G!td in a state of yoga. However, he pretends to convey 
the substance of the previous doctrines of the Gltd in a new form 
through the story of a Brdhmatia. There is, however, very little 
similarity between the teachings of the Gftd and those of this episode, 
which is also called Brahmana-Gitd. 

io6. It is interesting to note that the Anugitd is immediately 
succeeded by a much inferior imitation of ViSvarfipa or the revelation 
of the Divine Form (now styled Vai§iuiva-rupa), showing that it 
was composed with other wild growth of Purdnic legends after 
had been elevated to the rank of God or recognized as an 
incarnation of God, and at the time when the Gitd, too, was made 
a Vai§9ava scripture. Anugitd might be a title given to this 
work in jest by a Brahminical opponent of Vai^navism.who wanted 
to bring into ridicule the theory of Kr$^’s divine birth, by showing 
that he was no more than an ordinary mortal who forgot all about 
his teachings in the Gttd as soon as the war was finished, because 
there was no longer any motive for inducing the hero Arjuna to 
that ghastly undertaking. If Kr$na confesses that he was yogastha 
(in a state of perfect unison with God or mystic ecstasy and inspiia- 
tion) at the time of preaching the G!td, it only shows that he is at 
present yogabhra^ta, i.e., fallen from the height of his divine vision, 
impl3dng that he was just like other men, subject to periodical 
lapses of memory or downward fall, and therefore not fit to be 
ranked as an incarnation. The same impression is confirmed by the 
fact that is shortly afterwards made to reveal the cosmic 

form against his will, out of fear of Utadka s curse, as if the display 
of the Divine Form were a mere fun, and could be made to order 
like a pantomimic show before anybody and everybody. Moreover, 
it is inconceivable how this revelation of Divind Form to the sage 
Utadka could be made by who on his own confession is 

now fallen from Yoga. If any proofs for interpolation in the 
Mahibhdrata were needed, it is to be found here in the Anugttd, 
both in its setting and in its contents, and in the story of Utadka 
meeting on his way to Dwdraka. 

Z07. It is therefore not .to be wondered at that so many scholars 
of India like Bankimchandra, Telang, Bhdnd^kar and Vaidya 
consider the whole of this section of the Mahdbhdrata to be a later 
interpolation, and even Tilak himself found in the Anugiti only 
a poor and imperfect imitation of the sublime Divine Song by an 
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inierior hand. According to some of these competent critics there 
must have been an interval of several centuries between the Gtti 
and the Anugttd. According to Dr. Bhinddrkar the process of 
Kr^pa's gradual elevation to the Divine rank and the spread of his 
religion from the Sdttvata district of Mathuri to the wider regions 
is represented by the interval between the Giti and the Anvgltd. 
We shall discuss this question more fully when we treat of the 
relation between the Gitd and the Bhdgavata religion, and determine 
the age of the Gtti. Thus the reference to the Gita in the Anugiti, 
rather than proving that the Giti is an original part of the 
Mahdbhirata, shows that the Gitd belongs to a much earlier stage 
of the Epic than the Anugita, and that both were probably later 
interpolations. The priority of the Gitd in date runs parallel to 
its priority in the context of the Epic. 

108. Those who consider that the Gitd is not a genuine part of 
the Malidbhdrata naturally regard these passages in the Mahdbhdrata 
which refer to the Gitd as later inteipolations. According to Mr. 
Tilak’s mistaken diagnosis, it is the erroneous belief as to the Gitd 
being based mainly on the Brahmajilana (knowledge concerning 
Brahma) of the Upani^ad, with wisdom and renunciation as its 
principal features, that leads people to suspect that it may not be an 
integral part of the Epic. But in our case at any rate this erroneous 
belief does not exist, as we take the Gitd to be a text-book of universal 
liberal and catholic religion reconciling wisdom with action and 
devotion. If wc still hold the Gitd to be a later insertion in the 
Epic it is on quite different grounds. On the contrary, one may 
equally well maintain that it is because people erroneously think 
that the Gitd is a Bh^avata text based on the Kr$;ui cult and that 
the Epic Bhdrata was meant to glorify this Divine incarnation 
of Kr^, that they ascribe to the Gitd a Bhagavata origin and treat 
it as an integral part of the Epic, ignoring the Upani$adic origin 
and Veddntic character of the Bhagavad-Gitd. This view of 
ours will be supported by facts and arguments as we proceed. 

109. But we may also confirm our position by simply drawing 
the attention of our readers to the fact that no break or gap occurs 
in the Epic story, if the Gitd episode is removed from it, as the 
Gitd may be read and understood alone, apart from any reference 
to the Mahdbhdrata war, although the beginning of the poem has 
an epic setting and it has two heroes of the Epic as the principal 
speakers in the dialogue. If we take away these poetic associations 
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of the Gttd, nothing unusual or strange happens to the substance 
of its teachings, and we find no difficulty in explaining them, while 
on the other hand those who associate the Gtti with the Epic war, 
and put on its teachings a Va4t)Lava interpretation, not only narrow 
the scope of its influence and the range of its application by local, 
temporal and sectarian limitations, but also introduce unnecessary 
complications and do violence to the spirit of its teachings. 

no. Still another proof of the independent character of the 
G!ti may be found in the fact that a very large number of editions 
of the Giti have been printed and published separately in India 
and elsewhere without creating any difficulty in the way of ijts 
popularity owing to its dis.sociation from the Epic. But a scholar 
of the eminence of Mr. Tilak is not to be easily moved by such 
considerations. He arms himself against all future critics and 
opponents of his views by showing that- the Gita so closely resembles 
other parts of the Mahibhirata in thought as well as in language 
that it cannot but be regarded as an integral part of the latter. 
Let us now examine the validity of these arguments. 


SECTION III. SIMILARITY OF LANGUAGE BETWEEN THE MAHAbhAkATA 
AND THE GItA 

111. (i) Mr. Tilak agrees withTelang in holding that the language, 
metre and composition of the Gita prove its antiquity. 'Ihe Glt4 
was composed at a time when Ar§a vrtta was in vogue. In other 
parts of the MahAbharata, too, such Ar§a vrttas or Vedic metres 
are found. Hence, he concludes, the GitA must be regarded as an 
original part of the MahAbhArata. But the utmost that can be 
proved from these data is that the GitA and the MahAbhArata are 
both of an early origin and belong to the same age, and not that 
the GitA is a part of the original Epic. 

112. (ii) Then, again, Mr. Tilak quotes a number of verses - 
in fact twenty-seven full verses and twelve half-verses— which are 
common in both the works. When, however, we examine these 
verses, we discover that out of them nine full verses and two half- 
verses belong to the first chapter of the GitA, which is really a part 
of the MahAbhArata and which must have been, as Garbe sa}^, 
altered to a large extent by the interpolator in order to fit the 
inserted episode to its new surroundings. Again nine verses and 
six half-verses in the GitA agree with those in the ^Antiparva of the 
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Mahibhtota, ^rfakh itself is admitted to be an interpolated text 
almost unanimously by all scholars. A number of other verses 
and half-verses of the Gtti occur in didactic parts of the Mahibhdrata 
and deal with moral and religious truths which cannot prove with 
certainty the integrity of the Glti as an original p^ of the 
MahAbhdrata. For example, the episodes Vidurantti and Sanat- 
sujitiya of the Udyogaparva, Brdhma^a-Vyddhasaifavdda and 
Mirkwdeyaparva in the Banaparva, Anugiti in the Aswame- 
dhaparva and even Striparva contain a few verses or half-verses 
that are common with the Giti. Now these verses may have been 
originally the common property of all the authors of that age 
or were probably what Telang calls floating verses, which were later 
on appropriated by different treatises. As we are inclined to believe 
that the Mah&bh4rata received successive layers of didactic pieces 
from time to time and that the Gitd was one of the earliest works 
to be incorporated into the Epic, we may equally well maintain 
that the Gtta contains the originals of these verses while the other 
episodes borrowed them from the Giti. 

II 3 Mr. Tilak himself has noticed that some of these verses found 
in the Gtta and in other parts of the Mahdbhdrata are really taken 
from the Upani^ads and belong thus to the common stock of Vedic 
literature and treatises. It is strange that in spite of these apparent 
explanations Tilak attempts to base his hypothesis that the Giti 
is a part of the Mahabhdiata on the unity of language, as shown by 
these verses. 

Now there are no doubt one or two verses in the G!td which 
also occur in the Karmparva and Bhi$maparva. These verses, 
too, are concerned with moral lessons, but they cannot be explained 
by reference to the Upani^ads or other old pieces. It must be 
confessed, however, that a few verses of this type cannot make up 
a sufficiently strong case to prove the Gitd to be an integral part 
of the Mahdbhdrata. Moreover, certain verses become current 
common ways of expressing proverbial wisdom, as we know from 
the literature of our own country and our own age. Certain peculiar 
words, phrases or lines of Rabindrandth's stories or poems, for 
example, have been assimilated and appropriated by most Bengali 
writers, but that does not justify us in holding that all those works 
in which we find such words, phrases, or lines occurring must be 
products of Rabindrandth himUlf. This line of reasoning would 
take away from beneath the feet of Tilak the ground on urinch he 
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establishes his theory that the Gtti and the Mahdbhdrata are works 
of the same author, and that the former has always been a part of 
the latter. 

IZ4. (iii) According to Tilak some verses of the Manusadihiti 
have been quoted in the Mah&bh&rata and in the Gitd ; for example. 
G. Vm. J7. III. 35 (half-verse). XVIII. 47 (half-verse). II. 29 (half) 
are with slight changes just the same as Manu I. 73. X. 97. XII. 91. 
As the Manusadihiti is referred to in the Anu^isanaparva. 47. 35 
of the Mahdbhdrata (Manusaxhhitdm ^tram). Tilak naturally 
concludes that the common author of the Gitd and the Mahdbhdrata 
is indebted to the writer of the Manusaxhhitd. forgetting that there 
are not merely two alternatives, of Manu quoting from the Gitd. and 
the Gitd quoting from Manu. but a third possible alternative (as noted 
by Garbe) which is more reasonable, viz., that both the Gitd and 
Manu quoted these verses from an older authority belonging 
probably to the Upani^adic circle. In fact, Mr. Telang has held on 
other independent grounds that the Gitd was the product of a much 
earlier period of thought than the Manusaxhhitd. We are not only 
perfectly at one with Telang on this point, but also maintain that 
the Gitd is older than many of the didactic episodes of the 
Mahdbhdrata, including the AnuSdsanaparva, which contains the 
verses referring to Manu. Apparently the editors of the present 
Mahdbhdrata have not only freely drawn from Manu and other 
authorities, but also absorbed within the Great Epic a large number 
of older works like the Bhagavad-Gitd and Ndrdya^iya section 
of the Mok$adharma episode. 

115. (iv) Lastly, Tilak strengthens his proof in favour of the 
similarity of language between the Gitd and the Mahdbhdrata 
by reference to the fact that the descriprion of BibhAHs or Divine 
manifestations in the tenth chapter of the Gitd has its parallel 
in the AnuSdsanaparva (14, 311-321) and in the Anugitd (43. 44). 
It is to be noted that Mr. Tilak himself admits that the Gitd passages 
are much finer and must have formed the original model which the 
later writers imitated, and this is abundantly proved by the de- 
lineation of these Divine glories in the Bhdgavata Purd^. Now, 
nothing could be more subversive of the position of the orthodox 
schdlars like Tilak who believe the Gitd to be an integral part of the 
original Epic than these references, and yet nothing coiild supply 
US with stronger evidence of interpolations in the Epic than these. 
It is inconceivable that the author of the Epic, had he composed 
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these passages under consideration, would rqieat the same subject 
in three different places in one and the same work, and stran^y 
enough in a manner that on each subsequent occasion the description 
of these pieces would be much feebler and poorer in the qualities 
of language and style than on the first. What could be more 
reasonable than to assume that the pieces were touched by different 
hands, and that the first of them, viz., the Bhagavad-Gttd, which is 
admittedly the finest and sublimest of them all, was the original, 
of which the second and third descriptions are mere imitation 
copies ? As wc have said before, the name of the AnugltA itself 
indicates and pre-supposcs the existence of the Gftd as an original 
and independent work and it is from this Divine song, too, that 
various attempts at describing the revelation of the Universal 
form of God to man emanated. It follows then that the original 
Gtti as an Upani$ad was the fountain-head of inspirations for many 
minor poets, and that later editors of the Mahibhdrata not only 
appropriated this Upani^adic Gtti for their sectarian ends, but also 
introduced interpolations and additions in other parts of the Epic 
in imitation of those passages in the Giti which struck them as most 
original and at the same time as beautiful and impressive. Hopkins, 
as we shall see, considers the Gitd to be linguistically and stylistically 
more antique than other parts of the Mahdbhirata. 

SECTION IV. SIMILARITY OF THOUGHT BETWEEN THE GItA AND THE 

mahAbhArata 

ii6. Now let us consider Mr. Tilak’s evidence based on the simi- 
larity of thought between the Gftd and the Mah&bhirata. Before 
examining in detail the various points of similarity shown by Tilak 
under this head Jt is to be remarked that some amount of agreement 
in thought there is bound to be between the GItA and the Great 
Epic, a!s after all both of them owe their origin to the same stream 
of Vedic thought and therefore breathe to some extent in the same 
intellectual atmosphere, created by the antecedent ritualistic 
literature of the Brdhmapas and elevated and purified by the 
social and religious ideal of the Upani^ads. Both of them must have 
been influenced by the lives and examples of the saintly and 
warrior-kings as recorded in the earlier scriptures of ancient 
India. But at the same time it must not be overlooked that the 
various didactic parts of the present BlahibhArata represent very 
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different stiaU of thought belohgmg to different penods of history 
which were widely remote from one another 

1 17 A careful student of the Mahdbh^ta will recogmze that 
all the vanous episodes of the present Mahdbhdrata are not products 
of the same pen, nor even of the same age, as the philosophical 
thoughts m some are more advanced than those m the other 
Some of the episodes refer to the mcidents which occurred at an 
earher age than those mentioned in the other episodes Some 
treatises found m the Epic contam concepts which must have 
originated and developed m later tunes and which are therefore 
absent m such other parts of the Epic as were distinctly composed 
at an earher date What is more remarkable, some of the didactic 
episodes hke the Ndrayaniya section expressly mention that the 
ongmal sources of the doctrmes propounded m them are to be found 
in older treatises hke the Gita, although these latter, too form at 
present parts of the Mah&bharata Epic In some parts of the Epic 
are to be found sectarian religions and philosophical schools 
holdmg a prominent position, while m other parts, hke the Bhagavad- 
Giti, we have a system of religious culture which is entirely non- 
sectanan and groups of philosophical concepts which belong to the 
pre-systematic penod If some paits of the Epic are pre-Buddhistic, 
other parts are decidedly post-Buddhistic and even post-Chnstian, 
contaming hmts or references to themes or concepts that could not 
be reconciled with those of an earher age ^ 

118 A comparison between the Gita on the one hand and the 
Sanatsujdtiya, the Anugiti and the Mok$adharma episodes on the 
other will convmce one of the truth of these remarks, and scholars 
of the emmence of Mr Telang and Dr Bhdndirkar have therefore 
rightly assigned them to different penods of history separated by 
wide intervals of time as well as thoi^ht Even Mr Tilak himself 
noticed that m spite of apparent similanties of thought between the 
Glti and other parts of the Mahibhirata, there are points of differ- 
ence which are equally important For example, if the author 
of the Giti IS the same as that of the N^iyamya, one cannot 

> Dr B N Sflal hdlda that Bhi^avata doctrines as presented in the NdiAsrapi^ 
sections were influenced by Christian thought although according to Prof H P 
SAstn s view Siva or Mahadeva was a non Vedie God introduced in India about 
600 B c while Knaa who is supposed to be the founder of the BhAgavata rdigion 
IS lefsRud to in the Vedic Uteratare and belongs to the earliest period of Indian 
histoty Again m the MahAhhAimta (AnuiAsanaparva) Kma is said to have on a 
particular oocasKA worshipped liahAdova 
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explain why there should be present in the latter and absent in the 
former such important doctrines as those dl the tour V3rQhas, 
or divme forms or of the six or t^ mcamations, etc , which indicate 
not only a difference of opimon, 4 ut a variation of thought, arising 
out of the different stages or strata m the development of philo- 
sophical and religious ideas represented therein We shall have occa- 
sions to compare the K^^naite elements of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the teachings of the Gftd m the next chapter and to notice the differ- 
ences that separate the two with a special reference to the relation 
between the G!td and the Narayaniya At present we need simply 
dwell on such topics m the Gita and the Mahdbharata the resem- 
blances of which with one another are supposed to prove their 
common origin and common authorship 

1 19 (1) Similarity of the d(x:trme of knowledge concerning 
Brahma in such episodes of the Epic as Sanatsujatiya the ^ukanu- 
praSna Yajflavalkya-Janaka Samvada Anugita etc with the 
Vedaiitic elements or idealistic doctrines of the Gita is, according 
to filak a clear proof of their common authorship But can we 
not cxplam this fact of similanty more satisfactorily by tracing 
these doctrines to their common fountam head viz the older 
Upani^ds ^ As we have already said some of these were ongmally 
independent treatises like the Gita and later on incorporated 
into the Mahabhdrati while one of them m any case (viz , Anugita) 
is an imitation of the Gitd itself The ideas m which they agree 
are but the common hentage of their authors from the R$is of the 
Upanisads and this agreement no more proves the unity of their 
authorship or the genumeness of their relation to the ongmal 
Epic than the points of similarity among the various older Upam^ads 
can establish their common ongm as products of the same 
mdividual mmd or as sections of one and the same work 

120 (u) Another piomt of agreement between the Giti and the 
Mahabh^ta is found by Tilak m their attitude towards the 
Sankhya doctrmes, for while the Giti accepts the SdAkya doctrmes 
of twenty-four prmciples and the gradation of Gunas, it mamtains 
at the same tune an eternal prmciple which is above Puru^a and 
Prakrti And this is exactly the view held m other parts of the 
Mahdbharata. e g , ^antiparva speaks of a twenty-sixth prmaple 
beyond the twenty-five prmciples recognized by the Sdnkhya 

Here too, Tilak ignores the facts that the so-called Sdf^hya 
ideas are found scattered m the vanous classical Upanisads and 
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were common properties of dl thinkers and wnteis during the 
Epic age that the Epic SiAkhya had a theistic form and preceded 
the classical Sankhya with its non-theistic form, and that the 
G!ta as well as many other episodes of the Epic, was composed 
durmg the period of transition from the Upani$adic thought to 
the systematic schools of Indian philosophy 

121 (ill) Ideas with regard to the descnption of armies, the 
gnef of heroes and the scenes of lamentation are found m the 
Gita and other parts of the Mahibharata But as it is only m 
the first chapter of the Gitd that such ideas occur and as we have 
found reasons to beheve that this chapter is probably a part of the 
ongmal Mahabharata and is at least re wnttcn to adapt the 
mserted Gita to the epic conted, the presence of such thoughts 
m the Gita and the Mahdbharata cannot be employed as a proof 
of the textual unity of the two works 

122 (iv) Then Mr lilak lays emphasis on the similarity of 
ideas between the Gita and the Mahabharata as regards the foUow- 
mg pomts VIZ contrast between the Sankhya and Karmayoga, 
between Alarma and Karma (inaction and action), the non- 
attachment of sms m works done according to ones Swadharma 
(duty arising out of one s station m life) the account of creation, 
the descnption of the sittmg posture of students who practise 
yoga, the doctnnes of Gunas and the ideal of equanimity But 
he forgets that the Epic age is not a closed circuit confined to a 
bnef penod of time, but covers long centuries of diverse rehgious, 
moral and philosophical ideas prcvailmg m the atmosphere of the 
Vedic and the Upani^dic times as well as in later penods, so that 
there is bound to be some similanty m these respects between the 
Gitd and the Mahabharata as between the Gita and the Upani^ads 
This IS true of the religion of the ^niti and Smrti concerning sacn- 
fices which were conceived to have been created by Brahma along 
with other creatures a conception which occurs in the Gita owmg 
to its Upani^adic ongin It is however to be noted that in spite of 
these similantics pomted out by Tilak, the thoughts of the Gtti 
are purer, subhmer and more refined and less elaborate, and they 
bear traces of a more idealistic and rationalistic spirit than those 
of other episodes of the Mahdbhaxata on the whole, while one can 
discover m the latter a more complex and 63rstematic mode of 
presentation of the same ideas, developed perhaps m a highly 
elaborated form and with realistic exaggerabons which are un- 
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mistakable of a later origin. A comparison between the 
ideas relating to the institutions of caste and ASramas, and those 
relating to the Sddkhya view of cosmogony or creation, as well 
as to the practice of yoga contained in the Gltd and in the Epic, 
will convince one that the ideas of the former belong to an earlier 
age and remind us of the intellectual atmosphere of the Kafha 
and SvetdSvatara Upani^ads, while those of the latter are distinctly 
products of later systematic speculations. The undue bias and 
partiality of Mr. Tilak will be apparent when we observe that the con- 
cepts of Devaydna and Pitjydna (two paths of departed spirits), of 
A^ibhutic, Adhidaivic and Adhyitmic, or truths relating to the 
Elements (material), the supernatural and the spiritual, and the 
virtues of behaving towards others as one would behave towards 
his own self and beneficence for all creatures, which are common 
properties of the Gltd and other episodes of the Mahdbh^ta in 
virtue of their heritage of the Upani|adic thoughts, are accepted 
by this eminent scholar as evidences in support of his contention 
that the Gitd is an integral part of the Epic text. A critical and 
rational study of these works would enable us to discover the 
presence of similar concepts in the Vedic and pre-Epic literature, 
and would also show us the line along which the moral, philo- 
sophical and religious ideas contained in them had historically 
developed. Such a study would point unmistakably towards the 
conclusion that the Gitd represents a higher and earlier strata 
of thought and follows more closely therefore in the wake of the 
Upani$adic speculations than the rest of the didactic and Epic 
Mahibhirata. 

123. (v) Tilak also finds in the Giti the same combination of 
the monistic view of the Upani^ads or the doctrine of the unity of 
Brahma and Atman with the Sdhkhya view relating to the ord^ of 
creation as is found in the other parts of the Mahdbh^ta, and this 
supplies him with additional evidences in support of his contention 
that the Gltd and the Mahdbhdrata were both written by the same 
hand. But what is known as the Sdiikh3rd order of creation is really 
a feature of the Upani$adic cosmology, and Tilak is merely lending^ 
support to an erroneous notion of Western scholars and uninformed 
students of Indian philosophy by maintaining that the Upani^ads 
teach nothing but the monistic view of the unity of Brahma 
and Atman; On a careful study of the Upani^ads, it will be found 
that the sages of ancient India are as much alive to the doctrine of 
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dualism as to monism and as earnest about the distmction between 
God and the soul, as about their identity The presence of this 
peculiar philosophical thought therefore does not justify us m 
assummg the common authorship of the Gtti and the Mahibhdrata, 
but rather indicates the common origin of the philosophical concepts 
contained m both from the- soil of the Upani$ads Moreover, 
as we shall see, the Gtti does not pre-suppose, but precedes the 
Sinkhya system of philosophy 

SECTION V FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON MR TILAK S VIEWS 

124 Mr Tilak followed a wrong procedure at the outset, for 
instead of critically discussmg the problems of the ongm of the 
Gita and the Mahibharata and ascertammg whether they have 
any organic connection or must be referred to different authors 
or different periods of history, he has taken the traditional view 
of the Epic ongm and Krsnaite character of the Gita for granted, 
and it is after interpreting the teachings of the Gita m the light 
of these pre-conceived ideas and preformed conclusions that he 
undertakes m the Appendix of his Gita-rahasya to justify his 
position by arguments which he would have certainly judged to be 
too weak and inadequate, had he given as much prommence to 
the question of genesis and development as he has given to his 
exposition of the doctrines of the Gita We have seen that neither 
the mention of the Gita m six or seven places in the Mahabharata, 
nor the so-called similarity in words and thoughts between the 
Gita and the Mahabharata could justify the conclusions drawn 
by Tilak that the Gita is a part of the Mahabhdrata and that both 
are composed by the same author 

125 According to Tilak, however, those who ignore the evidences 
quoted by him or give a twisted mterpretation to them and thus 
prove that the Gitd is mterpolated m the Epic, are to be condemned, 
as their mode of reasoning la aidstrfya (contrary to senptures) 
and therefore unacceptable To the orthodox scholars with whom 
it IS an article of faith to accept the divme authonty of the Gita 
and the Mahabharata, our procedure may appear no doubt to be 
unacceptable, but a more saentific and historical study of the 
text will reveal that, however contrary to the traditional behefs 
and scnptural authonty such a method may appear to be, it 15 
certainly not contrary to reasoning nor unbistoncal Tilak seems 
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to have kept his acute intellect and sound judgment in suspense 
while treating of the question of the relation between the Gltd 
and the Mahdbhirata in order to fall in line with his dogmatic 
and orthodox fellow-believers, {vide Chap. VI.) 

126. In conclusion, Tilak justifies the presrace of the G!td 
episode in the Idahibh^ta in the light of the grand theme of 
the Epic as a whole. He says that the Gtti is not only concerned 
with Vechuitic and devotional truths but contains the ethical 
principles of the greatest ideal man whose character has been 
described in the Mahibhirata. It was necessary to find a fit 
place in the Mahibhirata for narrating these ethical principles 
and thus to insert the Giti of Karmayoga in the Mahdbhdrata ; 
and poetically no fitter place could be found than the one in which 
it is actually found. Hence he concludes, the Gttd is not an inter- 
polation, as it is inserted in the Epic in the right place, on the 
right occasion and on the right grounds. 

But as Dahlmann has observed, poetic unity among the various 
parts of the Epic is one thing and the question of the ori^ and 
genesis of these parts is another thing. Many other didactic 
episodes and some of the minor Pur&nas (like the Harivaxh^a section) 
could be easily incorporated into the Mahibhdrata in the right place 
on the light grounds and on the right occasion, without impairing 
the poetic beauty and grandeur of the Epic, or of the episodes, 
but that would not prove that these later additions were integral 
and organic parts of the original Epic, nor that they were products 
of the same age or author. 

Mr. Tilak’s view presupposes the Bhdgavata origin and Kr$)paite 
character of the poem, which is a doubtful and controversial point, 
as we shall see in the next chapter. We agree with Tilak where 
he says that the present Mahabhirata is not merely an epic 
(Ar$a Kdvya) or a history, but a Sarhhitd, a scriptural compilation, 
in which the subtle questions of Dharnta and Adharma (right and 
wrong) are decided. If in this religious treatise, says he, Karmayoga 
(ideal of action) is not considered in its religious and philosophical 
aspects, where else could it be done ? It is not a Veddntic treatise 
but a Dharmasaihhiti, that should be the right place for it, 
otherwise the Mahdbhdrata as a scripture remains incomplete. 
So Mr. Tilak congratulates himself and his countrymen on the 
happy production of this scripture of Karmayoga by such an 
excellent wise and good man as the author of the Mahibhdrata, 
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who was equally expert in the Ved 4 nta and in Ethics. But our 
learned scholar has altogether evaded the more important question 
as to whether the Mah&bh 4 rata has always been, as it is now, 
an Epic, a history and a religious text, all combined in one, or 
whether the religious and moral elements contained in the didactic 
episodes are later additions. If a purely epico-histoiical Mahd- 
bhirata was at a particular stage of its development transformed 
into a Saihhit^ or religious text with the authority of the fifth Vedi, 
or if in course of the development of the Epic it received successive 
accumulations of didactic pieces which were united into a S3^tematic 
whole and interwoven into the texture of the Epic by an able 
editor or compiler, as many modem scholars are inclined to 
suspect, it is naturally and reasonably to be expected that a 
beautiful ethico-religious code like the Bhagavad-Giti could not 
have escaped this process of interpolation and would rather have 
been appropriated by the epic redactor at the earliest opportunity. 

127. Mr. Tilak himself has admitted that the Mahdbhdrata 
is an enlarged edition prepared by Vydsa out of an earlier and smaller 
treatise called Bhdrata and also known as Jai (victory). After 
making this distinction between the smaller and bigger Bh^ata, 
of which the former is the original copy and the latter is a revised 
and enlarged edition, Mr. Tilak cannot with reason and propriety 
speak of the Glti as a part of the original Bhirata Epic, for in 
his own confession many stories (including of course, didactic 
episodes like the Gftd) were added to the historical work, Bhirata, 
later on, when it was turned into the Mahibharata containing 
history and solution of moral and religious problems. 

128. Thus Mr. Tilak has virtually conceded all that we are 
contending for, by his distinction of the original Glti and the 
original Bhirata from these works in their present forms. For 
we, too, have maintained that the Glti was originally an inde- 
pendent treatise of the Upani$adic kind which was later on inserted 
in the Mahibhirata at a place where there was originally a dialogue 
of similar contents but shorter size. As we have seen, Mr. Tilak 
could not free himself from the old tradition of regarding the 
Mahibhirata as a unitary whole and was blinded by the prejudice 
that there were no additions or interpolations made in the Mahi- 
bhirata ; and that is why he has to resort to an ingenious hypo- 
thesis in order to avoid the most natural and reasonable assumption 
that the original Glti was independent of the Mahibhirata and 
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was later on inserted in the Epic with many other didactic episodes. 
If it be urged against our theory that there is no proof of the Git4 
having existed in the form of an Upani^ad prior to its Epic 
association, we can advance exactly the same objection against 
Tflak’s view of an original Bhdrata Epic, which is now extinct, and 
also as regards the presence of the G!t4 in the original Bhdrata. 
The question cannot, of course, be solved by a priori consideratioBS 
alone, but taking into account the intemd evidences in the Gftd 
and the external evidences supplied by the Mahdbhirata, it caxmot 
be denied that the probability is very much on our side. As we 
shall see, the genesis of the Mahibh^ta is not rightly conceived 
by viewing the original Mahdbhirata as a miniature form of 
the present Epic containing the epitomic original of all the didactic 
episodes incorporated in the latter so that the present Mahdbh^ta 
is merely an expansion or elaboration of the original parts without 
additions of new materials or accretion of new parts, as Tilak 
seems to suggest ; nor can the development of the present Mahir 
bharata be properly understood if we accept the views of Hopkins, 
viz., that the original Epic was simply a narration of events, 
describing the history and the achievements of the Kuru and 
Pindava families and the story of the great war fought between 
them, all the didactic materi^ being considered as later inter- 
polations. 

No, the true account of the line of development in the Epic 
literature can be found to lie in the golden mean, which grants 
to the original Mahdbh4rata a poetic-didactic character and 3 ret 
makes room for the addition of a vast mass of materials induing 
both narrative elements or stories and moral and religious episodes 
in subsequent ages.' 

Dahlmann’s Das Gsnssts des MaMbMdraUt. (vids Chap. V. bdow). 
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Chapter 111 


HETEROGENEOUS CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT 

mahAbhArata epic 

SECTION I. RELATION BETWEEN THE DIDACTIC EPISODES AND THE 
NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE EPIC 

(Opinions of Scholars) 

Z29. When we examine the structure of the present Mah^- 
blUhata, we find that the Gitd does not stand alone, but many 
other episodes of a narrative and didactic kind which were originally 
independent treatises, have been similarly extracted into the great 
Epic by interested diaskeuasts. A survey of the views of competent 
adiolais as to the character of the Mahibhirata and the ration 
between its didactic and narrative portions will strengthen and 
confirm our position, and at the same time reveal the weakness 
and untenabdity of the arguments of Mr. Tilak relating to the 
view that the Gitd is an integral part of the Epic. 

Serious doubts have been entertained by many of the modern 
scholars of the East as well as of the West with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the present Mahibhirata. Not only Hopkins and Holzmann 
but Bankimchandra and Bhdnddrkar, Vaidya and Subbd Rdo, 
and even Tilak himself have noticed various interpolations and later 
additions in the great Epic, so that no one with his critical eyes 
wide open can deny the heterogeneity of the mass of materials 
contained in this vast Encyclopedia of ancient Indian wisdom. 

130. As to the relation between the didactic episodes of the 
Mahibhirata and the epic story of the blood-feuds between the 
Kurus and Pdndavas, too, there is a divergence of opinion. Accord- 
ing to some scholars the narrative and the didactic portions, the 
epic and the religious texts are composed by the same author 
and form a unitary whole, while others maintain that these two 
parts of the Mahibhfiiata must be viewed as having originally 
had an independent and separate existence and having been 
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joined together later on by one or more learned Editors. It is 
not incumbent on us to identify ourselves with either of these 
conflicting views, as we have reasons to think that the original 
Epic did contain, as every great poetical work must, some lofty 
moral and religious discourses as its integral parts and that among 
the interpolated parts of the Mahibh&rata must be counted not 
only purely didactic episodes, but also narrative of stories, anec- 
dotes and even descriptions of geographical interest. As we are 
here concerned with the nature and position of a didactic episode 
like the Bhagavad-G!ta let us confine ourselves for the present 
to the discussion of relevant points that will help us in arriving 
at definite conclusions about its relation to other didactic treatises 
or sections in the Epic. 

131. A comparison between the Giti and the Anuglti has 
already shown us that the former is much older than the latter 
both in language and in thought, and that the latter is only an 
impoifect and unsuccessful imitation of the former, there bei^ a 
wide interval of several centuries separating the two. The same 
conclusion is forced on us, when we examine the points of similarity 
and difference between the G!td and the Mok^adharma in the 
Santiparva, especially, the Ndrdyaniya section. It will appear 
that the Gttd was the source, not the product of the religious and 
philosophical ideas conveyed in the Ndriyaniya section, which 
expressly refers to the teachings of the Glti as its original and must 
have been composed later. Now according to Dahlmann, the 
Santiparva and the AnuSisanaparva, with their mixture of stories 
and morals, represent the original type, of which the present 
Mah&bhArata Epic is a more highly developed form, and are there- 
fore much older than the Epic as a whole, being originally indepen- 
dent treatises which were subsequently incorporated by the Editors 
ol the Epic. Bankimchandra and Bhduiddrkar suggest that 
certain parts of the Mahibharata like Sintiparva, etc., dealing 
with spiritual and metaphysical truths, must be regarded as 
composition of foreign au^ors and later interpolations. This 
is also the opinion of Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal who considers the 
whole of the Sdntiparva including the section entitled Ndrd3rai;4ya 
to be an interpolation. But while Sir R. G. Bhindarkar maintains 
that the Ndrdyamya may have been an older treatise of independent 
origin. Dr. Seal is inclined to suspect Christian influence on this 
section. But whichever of the learned sdiolars may be right, 
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the unanimous opmion of Bankimchandra, Dahlmann, Bh^iUrkar 
and Seal with regard to the fact that ^intiparva and other sections 
of the Epic had at first been of mdependent ongm and were later 
on interpolated in the Mahdbhirata, cannot be disregarded And 
once we accept this conclusion as sound, our views about the 
mdependent pre-Epic character of the ongmal Glti and the 
heterogeneous nature of the present Epic stand on a secure 
giound 

SECTION IT THE ORIGINAL BHArATA AND THE LATER MAHABhArATA 
MR C V VAIDYA’S views 

132 Another emment scholar, Mr C V Vaidya has supphed 
us with abundant materials, which go a long way m establishmg 
our hypothesis that the Gita was originally an mdependent treatise 
and subsequently added to the Lpic Mr Vaidya makes a dis- 
tmction between the ongmal Bharata and three successive editions 
of the Epic m the hands of Vyasa, Vai^ampayana and Sauti 
As regards the difficult and delicate question of how the MahA- 
bfaArata attamed to its present bulk Mr Vaidya is compelled to 
admit a laige number of interpolations m the present Epic We 
are told by this learned scholar that among the reasons which led 
to the expansion of the Epic into its present shape must be counted 
the ambition of tht last Editor, Sauti to make it an all-embracmg 
repository of legendary lore and depository of knowledge, ' 
and "a vehicle of moral and religious instruction Now what 
could be more reasonable than to suppose that the Gita which 
IS at once a treasure-house of leammg knowledge and moral and 
religious instructions, was selected by the F ditor as one of the pieces 
to be mterpolated ? There are probably two reasons why Mr 
Vaidya considers the GltA to have been a part of the ongmal Epic, 
or at least of the earher phase of the BhArata (VaiSampAyana's 
edition) and not a later addition, viz , (i) the language of the 
GitA shows its proximity to the age of the Upam$ads , (2) the 
Vai^navite character of the ongmal Epic imphes that the GitA 
was composed by VyAsa and remodelled by Vai^mpAyana, both 
of whom were Vai$navas, accordmg to Mr Vaidya Now, as 
regards the second of these reasons, we have found reasons to 
question the Vai^nava ongm and the Kfanaite character of the 
GitA, and m our view Bfr Vaidya's opinions like those of many 
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other scholars are wholly unfounded ; and as regards the first, 
we admit that not only the language but also the thought of the 
Gtti shows its Upani§adic origin. 

133. But Mr. Vaidya himself has provided us with more adequate 
reasons to suspect that this old composition has been interpc^ted 
in the present Epic by later editors. For if, according to Mr. 
Vaidya, the Saraswati Updkh3rdna in the Gadaparva, the Rimo- 
pikhyana in the Banaparva. the Jambukhanda and Bhfikhanda 
sections in the Bh!§maparva, the dilaogue between Ndrada and 
Yudhisthira on the science of political government in the beginning 
of the Sabhdparva and much of the ^antiparva and AnuSdsanaparva 
are rightly to be regarded as later interpolations, because they 
unnecessarily interrupt the natural sequences of the context, 
then exactly on the same grounds, we arc justified in holding 
the Bhagavad-Gitd to be foreign to the Epic Mahabhdrata in every 
respect. We have seen that the Gild does not fit in with its sur- 
roundings, but rather interrupts the account of the great battle of 
Kuruk^tra, and forms a digression of many chapters and many 
hundred verses causing a break in the context just at the point 
where the story has reached its highest interest and the actors 
in the Epic as well as the readers arc bound to be intensely excited 
over the actions that are to follow with their grave consequences : 
and these are the very reasons which have led Mr. Vaidya to 
consider the various episodes mentioned above as interpolations. 
As regards the numerous additions made to the Epic to make 
it a vehicle of moral and religious instructions, our learned scholar 
admits that *' in fact, the work has almost lost its character as an 
Epic poem, and has become and has alwa}^ been acknowledged 
as a Sm|ti and a DharmaSdstra.” That the Gltd is one such 
didactic element added to the epic Bhdrata with a view to give to 
the latter its authoritative character as a text-book on religion 
and morals is " so apparent that it hardly requires any proof," 
to quote Mr. Vaid3ra's words in another connection. For the 
Gitd itself has been recognized as a Smrti and frequently Veferred 
to and quoted in later philosophical and religious works like the 
Brahmasfitras, Bhaktisfitras and Purd^as, if the Indian tradition 
and opinions of commentators are to be accepted. Moreover, 
the independent existence and distinct character of the Bhagavad- 
Gttd may be inferred also from the fact admitted by Vaidya that 
the AnugUdf an episode in the Adwamedhaparva, is " probably a 
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second-rate imitation of the Gltd and has perhaps been subsequently 
added, for an imitation is generally made after works which are 
of ancient origin and distinct merit, as the Giti itself is an imitation 
of the older Upan^ads. Moreover we find in Mr. Vaidya’s views 
concerning the didactic elements in the Sdntiparva and AnuSisana- 
parva a very significant hint and valuable suggestion which seems 
to apply equally in the case of the Giti. According to Mr. Vaidya 
" it is not possible to say that these Parvas are entirely new additions 
made about the time of the last recasting of the Bhdrata, about 
B.c. 200. . . . For certain portions of these Parvas are indeed old 
. . . and it is probable that these did form part of the original 
Bhdrata.'* We are not only perfectly in argeement with this view, 
but we have already extended a similar view in respect of the 
Gfti, for while we have maintained that the Divine Song was an 
independent Upani$ad in its origin, we have also accepted Holz- 
mann's suggestion that there must have been a short dialogue 
between Kr$m and Arjuna in the original Bhirata Epic, similar 
to or identical with the second chapter of the G!ta in its present 
form containing such topics as the duties of K^attriyas to fight, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, etc., and it is perfectly 
within the limits of reasonable probability that advantage was 
taken of such a dialogue by the interpolators in inserting the 
Gitd Upani^ad in the Epic. 

Z34. Mr. Vaidya has found other fruitful sources of extension 
of the Bhdrata Epic. For example, the repetition of the same 
story, the imitation and addition of an episode resembling one 
already existing, the desire for poetical embellishment, the anticipa- 
tion or suggestion of events as a poetical art, the explanation of 
extraordinary conduct and Vydsa’s frequent appearance on the 
scene by his supernatural powers for the purpose of such explana- 
tions and many other of these devices were frequently resorted to 
by the interpolatoi6 with a view to incorporating into the Epic 
as much of the mass of floating materials of the legendary and 
didactic* kind as possible. Taking for granted that the Bhagavad- 
Gttd was an independent treatise, having had its origin in the 
Upan 4 adic period, it is not difficult to explain with the aid of one 
or more of these motives on the part of the later editors how and 
why it came to be extracted into the Epic Biahdbhdrata, for a 
sublime and beautiful poem like the Gttd could not fail to attract 
the notice of the learned interpolators as providing a suitable 
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<q>portuiiity for the application of their editorial skill and working 
it out into the framework of the Great Epic. 

135. But SCr. Vaidya’s concession goes further than this. He 

ascribes the spectacle of a vast didactic work raised on the founda- 
tion of the legend of the Bhirata war to the fact that the teachers 
of Brahmanism ** thought it necessary to bring together gn masst 
all the floating materials, for the preaching of their religion, into one 
focus ” (p. 8). Thus according to Vaidya the recasting of the 
Bharata was a result of the growing evil of the spread of Buddhism. 
Whatever may be the history of the growth of the Epic, this much 
at least seems to be certain, that the Bhagavad-Gitd was one of 
these “ floating materials " coming down from the Upani$adic 
age which was subsequently taken up into the body of the Mahd- 
bhirata, when the Bharata Epic was made a or Dhamuh 

grantha (religious scripture). In any case, Mr. Vaidya is quite 
right in holding that much of the didactic part of the Mahdbhirata 
is a later development of and addition to the original Epic. 

We are therefore not without support from modem Indian 
scholars when we maintain the Mahibh&rata to be a heterogeneous 
mixture of elements which were at first independent of each other 
but were later on combined more or less into a systematic whole 
with a definite purpose. 

136. Some of the Western scholars, like Hopkins, too, have gone 
to the length of exactly determining which parts of the Epic are 
original and which are later additions. In an appendical note 
(I. 1-19) on his translation of the Bhagavad-Giti, Garbe offers 
a linguistic proof of the fact that the Bhagavad-GIti is an inter- 
polation in the Blahdbh&rata, viz., that Adh. 43 V. 3 cd. of the 
Mah&bhdrata which immediately follows the close of the episode 
is a verbal repetition of Adh. 25. V. 13 cd. (i.e., of Gttd I. 19), 
showing that the poet intended to remind the reader of the situa- 
tion or the scene of war after the interpolated Text. Garbe tries 
to fix the exact beginning of the original Giti with I. 20, but his 
proof is untenable, because the interpolator has so altered the 
surroundings of the inserted text that no linguistic support of his 
theory is possible, as he himself admits in another place. 

137. We are, however, inclined to agree with Mr. Vaidya when 
he says that notwithstanding numerous interpolations the later 
editors of the Mah&bhirata have succeeded in moulding a work 
of such an enormous extent into a harmonious and consistent 
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whole, and it is this ingenious arrangement and systematic ordering 
of the various parts of the Epic by the editors which may account 
for the curious phenomenon, that some of these very reasons, 
which, according to Vaidya, served as efficient motives of the editor 
of the Epic for mserting a large number of foreign elements in the 
body of the Mah&bh^rata, are now employed by scholarly critics 
of the Mah&bhdrata, like Tilak and Subbd Rdo, to prove that the 
Gltd, nay, the whole mass of didactic episodes, forms an integral 
part of the Great Epic, and was the work of the same Vyasa who 
composed and compiled the Mahabhdrata. We shall now proceed 
to examine the contention of Mr. Subba Rio that the Epic in its 
present form is and has alwa3rs been a unitary whole, in which 
the various historical narrative and religious-didactic materials 
have been consistently blended into a harmonious synthesis by 
the genius of a single author. 



Chapter IV 

THE MAHABHARATA VIEWED AS A UNITARY WHOLE 
(MR. SUBBA RAO’S arguments REFUTED) 

SECTION I. THE BIAHAbhArATA INDEX " REPRESENTING THE 
ORTHODOX TRADITION 

138. SubbA RAo and Joseph Dahlmann are perhaps the only 
scholars who have tried to read into the MahAbhArata the working 
out of a unitary plan in spite of all its inconsistencies, irregularities, 
repetitions and interpolations, and who have sought to discover 
in the Great Epic a harmonious combination of history and truth, 
of poetry and morals, and according to whom all the parts of this 
monumental work, narrative as well as didactic, are so closely 
interwoven that one has no meaning and cannot be properly 
interpreted without the other. Viewed from their standpoint, 
the various parts of the MahAbhArata in its extant form make up 
a systematic unity, and the philosophical and leligious episodes, 
including the Bhagavad-GitA and the like, are integral parts of the 
Epic whole. We shall take up for our consideration the views of 
Mr. SubbA RAo in this chapter, and devote the next to the discussion 
of Dahlmann’s theory. 

139. If we want to have a fairly correct idea of the important 
place which the MahAbhArata occupies in ancient literature of the 
Hindus and the high honour in which its supposed author Kpfpa 
DwaipAyana, also called BAdarAyana VyAsa, is held to this day by 
the enlightened Indians of the orthodox society, we could not 
consult a more reliable and competent authority than Mr. SubbA 
RAo, who in his preface to the Index of the Kumbhakopa edition 
of the MahAbhArata (published by T. R. Kr^^chAry^, 19x4) 
has faithfully represented the orthodox and traditional view it 
the MahAbhArata in relation to its various didactic elements. 

A ciitical estimate of the traditional point of view, as rqiresented 
by Mr. SubbA RAo, will help us to-a laige extent to deteimine the 
exact relation between the GltA and the MahAbhArata ; and it is 
by removing the husk from the kernel of truth contained in the 
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time-honoured dogmatic assumptions accepted by these orthodox 
scholars of our country, that we may expect to arrive at sound 
ind definite conclusions with regard to the constructive side of 
our study of the religious and philosophical background of the 
Bhagavad-G!td. 

140. In the Mahdbh&rata Index, Mr. Subbi R&o has dwelt on two 

important topics at some length from various points of view, viz., 
(i) that the Mahdbhirata had been from the beginning a work of 
reputed extent and character, and (ii) that ^|‘kr$na as an Avatdra 
(incarnation) of the Almighty God, was really coxmected with the 
Epic story which is but a subordinate theme in the work. With 
regard to the first point, he has maintained that the author of the 
Mahdbhdrata was the same Vydsa who compiled and divided the 
Vedas, composed the Purdnas and Brahmasfitras, and who belonged 
to the family of Kurus, and that the Great Epic is at once a vast 
storehouse of Vedic wisdom partaking of the character of Purdnas 
and also an iiihd^a, an authentic history of the Kuru race and the 
great war between the sons of Pdndu and the sons of Dh^tard^tra, 
so that both the narrative and the didactic elements of the Mahd- 
bhdrata are original contributions of this illustrious author, forming 
mutually supplementary parts of the same whole or members 
of the same organization. With regard to the second point, we 
are told that the central object of Vedavydsa in writing this Epic 
was to glorify the deeds of who was recognized to be the 

supreme spirit descended on earth in human form with a view to 
securing the triumph of righteousness. We are at present concerned 
only with the first point, while the second point will occupy our 
thoughts in the next book, {pide Part III.) 

141. When we examine the grounds on which Mr. Subbd Rdo 
bases his view of the Mahdbhdrata as a unitary whole, we find 
that the arguments advanced in support of his conclusions are 
more or less in the form of assumptions, which have no secure 
basis on ascertained facts of history but rest mainly on time- 
honoured traditions. These latter themselves are either products 
of superstitious faith in a particular religious creed or have been 
vitiated by some theological dogmas, so that it is difficult to subject 
them to historical criticism or pass any judgment on them from the 
rationalistic standpoint. 
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SECTION II. VYAsA as THE SOLE AtTTBOR OF THE EPIC 

142. The subjectivity and the inconsistency of his aignments 
will be more than apparent if we consider the question of the 
unity of the authorship of the Epic, which is perhaps the corner- 
stone of his theory of the unitary character of the Mahdbhirata : 
(a) “Admitting to be true all the circumstances that the critics 
may point out," says Mr. Subbi Rio, " we may still continue 
to beUeve in the uninterrupted tradition that Bidariyana Vyisa 
was a real personage, the real and sole author of the original Mahi- 
bharata. Otherwise it is inexplicable why Vyisa is interwoven 
in the whole history much more intimately than Kr$;|a himself." 
Curiously enough, it is on the basis of the same " uninterrupted 
tradition " and of the Epic story itself that Mr. Vaidya has built 
up his theory of the three successive editions of the Mahibhirata 
in the hands of Vyisa, Vai^ampiyana, and Sauti with copious 
addition and interpolations at each new stage of its development, 
and it is on the same data that Mr. Tilak has tried to establish 
that Vyisa was not only the author of the original Bhirata but 
also the editor of the Epic Mahibhirata and that from the lesser 
Bhirata, which was also called "the Triumph " (/«*), the same 
Vyisa composed the greater Bhirata or the present Mahibhirata. 
Thus we find that neithet the ancient tradition nor modem scholar- 
ship of educated Hindus supports the dogmatic assertion of Mr. 
Subbi Rio that Vyisa was the real and sole author of the original 
Mahibhirata. 

143. (d) Mr. Rio himself has admitted a considerable number 
of later additions and interpolations in the Epic and we have seen 
that all competent authorities of the East and the West are almost 
unanimous in regarding chapters like Sintiparta, Anuiisanaparva 
and similar didactic portions of the Mahibhirata as compositions 
of foreign authors or later editors ; and yet in spite of such cogent 
reasons and critical views, Mr. Subbi Rio would cling to his belief 
that Vyisa is the sole author of the work. For him any few 
passages or even any portion of the matter which we might now 
consider to be interpolations cannot prove the multiplicity of 
authorship. How can they, if the unitary character of the Epic and 
the unity of its authorship are accepted as an article of creed ? 

144. (c) Mr. Subbi gives to his faith the appearance of 
reason when he^supports his position with the remark that " the 
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appelation ' Vyisa ' has always pointed to one person who was 
at one time able to cope with the gigantic work of compositimi 
and the re-arrangement of all the recoverable Vedas. Only such 
a person should certainly be.credited with the power of using all 
his lore towards a grand practical purpose as the production of 
the Mahibhdrata.'' But what if the term Vyisa ” does not stand 
for a proper name but for an epithet or title of distinction applied 
to a dass of scholars and thinkers who were entrusted with the 
editing, arranging, s3rsteinatizing and even composing the scriptural 
texts of undent India, as Bankimchandra and other scholars 
have suggested ? Otherwise it is inconceivable how one and the 
same Vyisa could be credited with the division of the Vedas, the 
authorship of the whole of the Great Epic, the composition of all 
the eighteen Puranas and that of the Brahmashtras — ^works which 
present very different strata of thought and language and are 
evidently products of different periods of Indian history widely 
remote from one another. 

SECTION HI. THE MAHAbhARATA AND THE PURAiHIAS AS THE 
WORKS OF THE SAME VYAsA 

X45. But this learned scholar is not to be daunted by any of 
these difficulties. For, with regard to the relation between the 
Mahdbhirata and the Puranas, he says, " That Bidariya^a Vyasa 
was the author of the work (ic the Epic) is not merely an oral 
tradition, but it is a fact so frequently declared in the Purinas 
without an exception.'* And yet he asserts in the same breath, 
that " If Vydsa re-arranged and recovered the Vedas, he also 
amplified these good old Puri^as in recasting them in the popular 
style.” It passes our understanding how these two statements 
of Mr. Subbd Rio can be reconciled. For, if all the eighteen 
PurA^^is without an exception have quoted the MahibhArata 
as the work of Vydsa, the MahibhArata must have been an earlier 
work known to all of them, and in that case the Epic and 
the PurApas could not be works of the same author. What is 
more curious is that the Epic MahAbhArata in its present form 
mentions the eighteen PurApas as if the latter had already attained 
reputation and become authoritative, and that VyAsa himself 
plays an important role in the story of the Epic as well as in the 
myths of some of the PurA^as. 
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146. Another instance of self-contradiction and chronological 
inconsistency in the views of Mr. Snbbd Rdo may be discovered 
in the proposition put forward by him that the " Mahdbhirata is 
an encyclopaedic compilation of all available informations contained 
in the old Pord^as, with other additions/* for this proposition 
can hardly fit in with the fact that the Purd^ declare Bddardya^a 
Vydsa to be the author of the Epic. As a matter of fact, su^ 
mutual quotations and admirations are so common in the ancient 
scriptures of India that it is idle to base the antiquity or authen- 
ticity of any particular text or of its author on an allusion or refer- 
ence made in another work. 

147. Mr. Subbd Rdo himself has been compelled to make a 
distinction between the old and the new Purdinas, and to admit 
that the Purdnas were not originally the works of Vydsa, but 
belonged to the early Vedic period and were later on amplified 
and repast by Vydsa. What, then, prevents us from extending 
the same hypothesis to the Mahdbhdrata and accepting the views 
of Bankimchandra, Vaidya and Tilak that there was an older 
Bharata as well as a newer Mahdbhdrata, and that Vydsa was only 
one of the many auikors whose contributions have gone to make 
up the bulk of the present Epic ? 

148. I am entirely in agreement with Bankimchandra, who 

says that Vydsa was only a title (Upddhi) awarded to the 

Islander for his memorable work of the " Division ** or '* re- 
arrangement " of the Vedas, and that the compiler of the Vedas 
may not have been the same person who edited the Purdi^, 
but this latter also may have been the recipient of the title of 
"Vydsa." To Bankimchandra the eighteen Purdnas in their 
present form do not appear to have been arranged or edited by 
the same person or at the same period, for the Purdnas themselves 
contain evidences of their having been compiled in different times. 
Whoever then prepared a compilation after reading several PurdJE^c 
stories was entitled to the designation of Vydsa, and the tradition 
of eighteen Purdj;^ being the works of Vydsa may have been due 
to this fact. There are many reasons for thinking that Vydsa 
was not a single person, but was a title conferred on many persons. 
Vydsa the composer of the Veddntasfitras and even a Vydsa who 
was the commentator of the Pdtafijala system of philosophy — 
both of them could not be one and the same Vydsa (KF99a Charitxa, 
Part I, ch. 14). We may add that even if Vydsa were the author 
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cl the Giti, it might not have been the same Vydsa who com- 
pel the Mahdbhirata. Accepting this view of the case, the 
assumption of the common authorship of the Purdnas and the 
Jdahdbhdrata falls to the ground, and therewith one of the main 
foundations of Mr. Subbd Rdo's hypothesis of Vydsa being the 
sole author of the Mahdbhdrata is shaken. 


SECTION IV. THE MAHAbhArATA AND THE BRAHMAsOtRA COMPOSED 
BY THE SAME VYAsA 

149. What we have said about the relation between the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Purdnas applies equally to that between the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Brahmasiitras. Nevertheless this learned 
editor of the Mahdbhdrata Index adduces in support of his conclu- 
sions this doubtful assumption sanctified by the Indian tradition, 
viz., the proposition that the same Vydsa, who composed the 
Epic, was also the author of the Brahmas^tras. The references 
to Sm|ii in the Brahmasiitras are interpreted by all commentators 
as references to the Mahdbhdrata. From this Mr. Subbd Rdo 
infers that their common author did so refer to his own work 
to secure its recognition among the authorities prior to the Sfitras." 
Evidently Mr. Rdo does not fully realize the precise bearing and 
implication of this inference, for, strictly speaking, it amounts 
to a confession that Vydsa, the supposed common author of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Brahmasiitras, was guilty of an intellectual 
dishonesty and almost committed a moral offence of resorting to 
a similitude with a view to securing recognition for one of his 
own works (viz., the Mahdbhdrata). In other words, Vydsa 
mentioned the name of the Mahdbhdrata m the Brahmasiitras, 
another later work of his, with a view to raising the position of 
the former among the ancient works of great authority as a 
scriptural text. 

Z50. The force of this objection may be realized if we quote 
Bir. Subbd Rdo himself. He tells us, inconsistently enough, almost 
in the same breath that " This quotation of the Bhdrata in the 
Siitras is the best evidence for proving the greatness of the authority 
of the Bhdrata at the time for deciding a question." In other words, 
this great scholar would have us b^ve that although the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Brahmasiitras are works of the same author, 
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the latter has referred to the former as a great aothority m enfer 
to secure a pofHcular end, viz., to give to the fonner the appearance 
of an ancient m>rk of the same standing as other scripturaT texts 
prior to the Sdtras, and yet he would uphold the great authorilgr 
of the Mahibhtiata on the ground of its being quoted in the Brahma- 
sdiras. If the supposed common author leally wanted to 
deceive anybody by this self-quotation, we must admit that his 
object has been more than fulfilled in as much as even scholars 
like Mr. Subbt Rto have been most effectively misled by this folse 
appearance. 

1 51. But the anomaly becomes still more puzzling when we 
take into consideration the conflicting views held by many learned 
Pandits in regard to the interpretation to be put on the word 
" Brahmashtrapadaih ” i.e., the teachings of the Brahmashtras 
as quoted in support of certain doctrines in Chapter XIII. 5 
of the Bhagavad-Gltd which is a part of the present Mahd- 
bharata. Thus oven an eminent scholar like Mr. Tilak not 
only ascribes the authorship of the Brahmashtras to the compiler 
of Mahibhdrata (viz., Vedavydsa),but maintains that the Bhagavad- 
Gitd as a part of the groat Epic had been composed by Vydsa 
earlier than the Vedantashtras. And yet in explaining the reference 
to the Brahmashtra made in the Gita (Chapter XIII. 5) he gratui- 
tously assumes that this verse must have been a later addition 
inserted by Vydsa himself at the time of editing the Mahibhdrata 
Epic after his composition of the Brahmashtras. According to 
Tilak the object of the interpolation of this verse on the part of the 
great Vydsa was to secure for his later works (viz., Vedintasdtras) 
a recognized place among the authoritative scriptmal texts. This 
view of Tilak indirectly lends support to that of Subbi Rio, and 
both these scholars while adhering to the orthodox position un- 
consciously admit the possibility of interpolations in the Epic 
and the Giti. What is more, they expose the great Vy^ to the 
charge of intellectual dishonesty or similitude, which is wholly un- 
tenable as it is inconsistent with the high level of rectitude and 
truthfulness preached and practised by the R$is of old. The 
inteipretation of this reference to Brahmasiitras as given by Tilak 
is unnecessary too, as most of the old commentators on the Gfti 
explain the term “ Brahmasfitras * >in the sense of the Upan 4 ads, 
which are the earliest foundation (the first of the three prasthdnas) 
of the Veddnta Philosophy, the Gttd and the Brahmasfitras of 
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Bidariyaipa representing later stages of the development of the 
system.* 

SECTION V. UNITY OF THE DIDACTIC AND THE NARRATIVE PARTS 
OF THE EPIC 

152. *'The genius of the author/* says Mr. Subbi Rdo, '*is 
shown in combining two sets of truths, viz., (i) the true history of the 
Kuru race and the Great War, and (ii) a vast store of eternal and 
yet practical knowledge embodied in the Vedas, which he tried 
to recover, arrange and systematize. He has blended facts of 
history and consecrated truths of old into a consistent mass.” 

” To a philosopher, gross concrete facts are but particular ex- 
pressions of the general and eternal truths and so he can make them 
speak what he reads in them. Thus the work became Itihdsa, 
at once an authentic history and a striking exposition of didactic 
truths. The grand living notion of the Mahdbhdrata can be justified 
and realized only by taking our stand on this ground. Otherwise 
it is absurd to suppose that the work was so great and so highly 
sanctified simply because it consisted of 24,000 verses describing 
the discharge of arrows and weapons, bloodshed and atrocity and 
devilish dance of headless bodies.” 

153 - There is perhaps nothing unnatural or unreasonable in the 
assumption that the author of the Mahabharata, if he belonged to the 
family of Kuru Princes at all, was not without a bias of family 
pride and nationalistic spirit, which may have subconsciously, 
if not directly, worked in his mind as he composed this illustrious 
story. This assumption of a family connection between the Poet 
and the principal heroes of the Epic may enable us to some extent 
to solve the problem of why the narrative of events of the war seems 
to be partial and favourable now to this and now to that belligerent 
party, without having resort to the hypothesis of a Kuruite re- 
handUng of an originally Pdndavite tale or a Pdndavite rehandling 
of an originally Kaurava (i.e., pro-Duryodhana) story, as advanced 
by some scholars. 

154. But there is not the slightest evidence to sustain the 
opinion of Mr. Subbi Rdo that the author of the Epic has ” blended 

* It may be noled here that while accerding to Idr. Subbi RAo the Bhiiata te 
quoted la the BimhmasAtims. aocoiding to Tilak the Brahmaadtiai an quoted in 
^e GltA (which ia a part (rf the Bh^ta) and that the object la the eaine la the 
both caaea, viz., to ralae the atatue ol a latKwwh by citing Ita authority In earlier 
texte written by the same author. 
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facts of histoiy and the consecrated truths of old into a consistent 
mass,*’ or that the l£ah^bhirata is '* at once an authentic histoiy 
and a striking exposition of didactic tiuths.” We must pronounce 
his judgment on this point as being too subjective to be true. 
Even admitting with Mr. Rdo that a philosopher may view gross 
concrete facts as particular expressions of the general and eternal 
truths and can make them speak what he reads,” we cannot accept 
the view that a philosophiad work can make facts of fictions or 
turn an imaginary story into a historical reality. We must not 
be misunderstood. Wc have nothing to say against the historicity 
of the Kurus, the Pindavas and the Yidavas and other races 
that are mentioned in the Epic, or against that of the Great War of 
Kuruksetra. All these heroes and heroines of the Epic may have 
been human beings like ourselves that once lived in this ancient 
land of the Bharata, and the epic story may have been based, for 
aught we know, on certain historical facts and events vitally con- 
nected with the destiny of the Indian people in that remote antiquity. 
But admitting all these, we are not entitled to regard the Epic 
Mahibhirata as an authentic history any more than we can treat 
the plays of Shakespeare or the novels of Sir Walter Scott as text- 
books on history, although the materials for certain plays, and 
novels of these renowned writers were taken from the real history 
and the actual life of men. Nor have we any better right to hold 
that the exposition of didactic truths'in the Mah&bhdrata forms an 
integral part of the Epic or is an exact reproduction of the discourses 
or conversations that actually took place in those pre-histoiical 
days, or that these didactic portions were composed by the same 
hand that wrote the Epic story, than to consider that the speeches 
of Antonio and Brutus given in Shakespeare’s Julius Casar represent 
exactly what took place in Rome more than two thousand years 
ago, or are verbally reported from the direct narratives of con- 
temporary witnesses, or that the didactic truths contained in the 
metric portions and the fabulous stories of the Hjtopadeto are 
written by the same author. Does Mr. Subbi Rdo wi^ us to 
bdieve that all the legendary stories (Akhy&nas and Updkhyinas) 
with didactic expositions, which intersperse the narration of the 
development of the central theme in the Epic, are taken from actual 
facts of the ” authentic histoiy ” ? To take for instance the par- 
ticular case of the Bhagavad-Glt^ are we to believe that the whole 
of the eighteen chapters and seven hundred verses of our text 
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faithfully and accurately represents the conversation that actually 
took place between Safijaya and Dhftar£$tra and between 
and Ajjuna on the eve of the Great War ? I am afraid such attempts 
to knit together the epic stoiy of the Great War and the didactic 
sections contained in the Mahdbhirata betray an uncritical and 
unhistorical spirit and may fitly be compared with the old method 
of studying the Bible which still prevails among the orthodox 
clergy, and according to which the Holy Bible is to be looked upon 
as a revealed scripture of infallible truths representing at once the 
authentic history of some ancient races and the reliable biography 
and teaching of the prophets and saints of the Jews and Christians. 

155. To establish his thesis that in the Great Epic facts of history 
and the consecrated truths of old have been blended into a consistent 
mass, Mr. Subba Rio has boldly pried into the secrets of the mind 
of its great author, and discovered the inner motive and the main 
object of the writings of Vyasa. According to this learned editor 
of the twentieth century, " Badariyana’s ambition was to write 
a practical exposition of the matter which comprehended the whole 
field of his labours and to make his work brilliant with striking 
illustrations he enriched it with his wisdom.*’ Hence it is that the 
Bhdrata is looked upon by sages and saints as superior to the 
Vedas themselves. The Msihibhirata, he tells us, is not an epic, 
for an epic does not rise to the rank of the Vedas. Upani§ads 
speak of the Mahabhirata as Veddndtn Vedah (i.c., the Veda among 
the Vedas) : ' it was not only regarded as the fifth Veda, but as 
something more than the four Vedas. It is an IHhasa, its aim being 
primarily and mainly ^o illustrate the general and abstract truths 
by reference to authenticated history; it is a link in the growth of 
traditional literatuie connecting the Vedic on the one side and the 
post-Vedic on the other. Again we are told, the aim of Badaraya^a 
was to exhibit the whole range of Vedic thought in one place in 
order to -compel a certain conclusion for all times to come. The 
Vedas speak the truths observed both in general and in the particular. 
The seer or the world could sec these truths in the history of Kurus 
and Pdndavas, i.e., the theories of life were exemplified in that history 
in a very striking manner. 

156. In another passage, Mr. Subbi Rio sa3rs : “ The first 
theme of Vyasa was to benefit the world by means of wisdom 
contained in the whole range of literature he had to purify and edit. 
The history of his own race, the state of society and the view he had 
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of the future, all combined to concentrate his attention on the 
representative character of men and events that passed before his 
eyes. The latter theme, the phenomenal phase of the world, was 
made to serve as an apt illustration of the first. 

** The Updkhydnas are also generally historical in matter and 
typical accounts handed down from antiquity. The didactic 
portions are necessarily the inferences of valuable truths following 
from the concrete history." Lastly, apprehending perhaps that 
dll these explanations might not suffice to disarm the criticism of his 
opponents, who fail to recognize the unity of the Epic as a whole 
and who refuse to accept the oneness of its authorship, Mr. Rdo 
remarks in another place : " All the circumstances adduced in 
support of the theory of many authors may be explained away 
by recognizmg a dramatic spirit in the author, who apparently 
makes many and different characters speak the truth at every 
step." The meaning of this is made clearer in another passage 
which IS more explicit on the point : "Is the historical setting in- 
compatible with the didactic form ? The authors or the interpola- 
tors seem to have exceeded all limits of propriety and indulged in 
reflections and discussions which are by no means necessary to advance 
the theme : they had no sense of proportion necessary for a sym- 
metrical and harmonious whole. But these objections are removed 
and all didactic materials are justified in the light of the dramatic 
purpose at the bottom. Besides, the exposition of didactic truths 
is the main theme, and history comes in as illustrations, and that 
history is made very striking as illustrations ought to be." 

157. Now, much as we appreciate the valuable suggestions about 
the nature and the object of the Mahibhirata, contained in these 
deep-meaning statements of Mr Subbi Rio, we are sorry to differ 
from him as to the truth of his main theory, which appears to us 
to be untenable on the following grounds : — 

(i) Two parts of Mr. Subbi Rio's theory can hardly fit in yith 
one another. He says at one and the same breath (a) that the 
story was written in illustration of the eternal trutte of Vedic 
wisdom, and (6) that the didactic portions are necessarily the 
inferences of valuable tiuths following from the concrete history. 
We are thus at a loss to understand which of these two elements, 
viz., the exposition of didactic truths and the desaiption of the story 
illustrating these truths, had priority of claims on the ground- plan 
of the Epic as designed by the original author. We may well concede 
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that the epic story was written with a view to strikingly illustrate 
certain eternal truths of history and general theories of life ; but in 
that case we cannot at the same time maintain that the didactic 
elements are inferences from the story. Or to reverse the case, 
the story of the war between the Kurus and Pdndavas may be the 
main theme, from which the didactic truths were drawn as inevitable 
corollaries, but then we are debarred from holding that these 
corollaries were the chief goal or theme, of which the story was 
merely an exemplification. 

158. (ii) Every heroic poem or epic, nay, every drama or novel, 
conveys some moral lessons for the guidance of mankind, and many 
of them contain long discourses on the supremacy of right over 
wrong and enable us to deduce from them conclusions in favour of 
the ultimate triumph of virtue, but that does not elevate these 
literary productions to the rank of authentic history, nor of authori- 
tative Smrti or Law Book. As Wintemitz remarks : Surely 
if this be enough to warrant the original Smrti character of the 
Mahdbhirata, we shall find few works of fiction in our libraries 
which might not as well be shelf-marked as ‘ Law Books.' In most 
of them (at any rate in those of the good old style) we shall find a 
virtuous hero with a villain as his counterpart, heart-rending suffer- 
ings of the virtuous, and the most provoking prosperity of the 
wicked, until the glorious triumph of virtue over vice exactly as in 
the Maiiibh^rata."^ 

159. (iii) Even granting that the original Epic Bharata of 
24,000 verses was not purely a descriptive poem on the battle of 
Kuruk§etra, but was rich in truths of the Vedic wisdom and moral 
exhortations, it does not follow that all the didactic portions of the 
Ii^ibhirata form a harmonious whole and are systematically 
combined with the epic story. No dramatic spirit and no sophistical 
interpretation can explain away the fact that in the Epic there are 
teachings of very different types and schools of thinking and of 
widely divergent sects of reli^on, sometimes mutually conflicting, 
at other times showing unmistakable signs of mechanical combination 
through a spirit of eclecticism which is surely a product of later 
times. How will Mr. Rdo account for the fact that the same hero 
and religious teacher, ^y Kr$pa or Arjuna, i^^ais in difierent 
forms on difierent occasions and is created with utterances and 
behaviours violently in contrast with one another? No honest 
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student of the Mahabhirata who approaches the study of its contents 
with the right attitude and unbiassed or impartial spirit as well as 
with necessary equipments of critical insight and historical spirit, 
can fail to be struck by the amazing variety of religious and philo- 
sophical materials in the Epic, which represent different strata 
of thought and language, separated from one another by wide 
intervals of time, and which are yet put in the mouth of the same 
person or said to belong to the same school of thought (e.g., the teach- 
ings in the Bhagavad-Gtti, the Ndriyaniya section and the 
Anugita). Some of the modem scholars have declared these 
incongruities in the Epic as puzzling anomalies, and given up in 
despair all attempts to discover any systematic unity in its contents, 
while othefs have candidly sought to remove these contradictions 
by showing how different authors have contributed to the different 
parts of the Epic at different periods. Telang, Vaidya, Bhanddrkar. 
Bankimchandra, all belong to this last-mentioned class. Even Mr. 
Subbi Rao himself has admitted that many interpolations were made 
by later Buddhistic and other foreign writers of non-Vedic schools, 
which altered the character of this Brahmanical text. How does 
he guarantee that within the purely Brahmanical portions of the 
Epic the unity of the didactic elements has not been impaired by 
the Vi^nuitc and Shivaite scholars competing with one another in 
inserting appropriate sections in glorification of their own respec- 
tive gods -as is evident from certain chapters in the Sintiparva ? 

i6o. (iv) While we agree with Mr. R4o in his view that the 
Mah4bharata had its root in the Vedic religion and society, we are 
far from accepting his view that the '* Mahdbh^ata exhibits the 
whole range of Vedic thought in one place " and that it is " a prac- 
tical exposition of the matter which comprehended the whole field 
of the labours of Bidariyana in respect of the Vedic lore” — 
propositions which share the faulty character of too sweeping a 
generalization. One does not find in the Mah&bh^ta a systematic 
development of the Vedic wisdom, far less a detailed discussion 
or summary of all the portions of the Vedic literature, covering 
the Saihhitis, the Brdhmai^, the Aranyakas and the Upani^ads. 
A comprehensive exposition of the whole range of Vedic thought, as 
presented in the entire field of Vedic literature— if it was ever 
attempted at all by Vy4sa or any other author— has not come down 
to us and is at least not to be found in the present Epic, not even 
in its didactic episodes, as they contain a heterogeneous mass of 
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ideas and theones prevalent m the vanous post-Vedic periods, pat 
together <;ide by side with much that is admittedly of a Vedic ongm 

161 (v) The Mahibhiiata is no doubt regarded as a fifth 
Veda, but it is not the first nor the best of the Vedas, as it does not 
belong to the Sruti but to the Sm^i class of Indian hterature, 
and as such occupies a lower rank, just as the fifth Veda Mr Rio’s 
conception of the Mahibh^ata as Veddndm Vedam or the Veda 
of the Vedas is based on the doubtful interpretation of a passage 
m the ChhindogJ^ Upanisad, m which, however, the term “ Veda 
of the Vedas ” refers to Grammar and not to the Epic, accordmg to 
Sankara and other commentators 

162 (vi) But Subbi Rio’s enthusiasm exceeds all limits of 
propnety and violates all canons of histoncal criticism when he 
mamtams that the Updkhydnas (legends and stones) which mtemipt 
the mam story of the Epic along with the didactic episodes are 
generally htsUmcal %n maUer We need not stop to discuss this 
extremely credulous view, but leave it to the judgment of the 
academic circle of histonans, with the remark that a sound cntic 
hke C V Vaidya and even an orthodox scholar hke Bankim- 
chandra saw the futihty of proving the historicity of all the incidents 
and details of the Mahabharata story, and they not only regarded 
these Upakhyanas as later mterpolations, but also explamed some of 
them sjrmbolically or metaphoncally or gave a mode of spintual 
mteipretation to them ^ 

163 (vu) Mr Subbi Rao has cited the authoiity of the great 
Sr Madhavachiryya m support of his conclusions without reahzmg 
that the opmions of this scholar of Mediaeval India, "if exammed 
carefully, are either open to the same objections as we have pressed 
against Subba Rio, or serve to weaken the foundation of Subbi Rio’s 
theory For (a) according to Midhavicharyya, the “ History " 
of the Mahibhirata has been extracted ” from aJl Purinas, from the 
Pancharitra, from the Bhirata, from the Vodas and from the 
Rimiyana ” This means that we must regard the Mahibhirata 
to be a later product of the post-Vedic age when the Vedas have 
already found their rivals m other senptures like the Purinas, the 
Paficharitra and the Rimij^ana, each of which perhaps claimed 

^ Vide Vaidya a cnticiam with ngaxd to the TlrUiayAtra Saxaewatl Updkhy&iia, 
Yakva-praAna episode mamafe of Dtanpadi, Knai^Dunrodhana dialogue in the 
Gadiparva ana the story of Upaman^ pniafaig Siva and mentioiiiiig Knpa s 
penances lor }reBrs and cf Bankunchaiidra s remaxiES on the mamage of uianpadl, 
the burning of the Khindava forest, etc 
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zealous adherents among the orthodox circles of the Brahmanical 
society, and that the author of the Mahibhirata attempted to com- 
bine in the Epic the teachings of the Vedic schools, of the Bhdgavata 
sect, of the Pur&nas and the Ved&nta, as well as the materials 
already existing in the original Bhdrata and Rimi3rapa. But how 
could Mr. Rio reconcile this position of the Mahibhirata in the 
history of Indian literature with his view about the antiquity of the 
Epic (the date of which he believes to be somewhere about 3000 B.c.) 
and with his supposition that Bidariyana who composed the 
Mahibhdrata and divided the Vedas, recast the Purinas and was the 
author of the Brahmas^tras ? According to the traditional com- 
mentators, the Brahmasiltras of B&dar&yana criticize and refute 
the Buddhistic philosophers and therefore presuppose the existence 
of the Buddhistic religion. Will Mr. Rdo concede that the division 
of the Vedas and the remodelling of the Purdnas took place at about 
the period when Buddha was bom, or that the Mahdbhdrata as a 
practical exposition of the Vedic wisdom was an outcome of the 
age when the non-Vedic Buddhistic movement was threatening 
to destroy the Brahmanical religion ? 

164. (viii) Subbd Rdo refers to the distinction made by Mddhavd- 
chdryya in his Tdtparyya Nirf^aya between two classes of works 
known as the Nirvtaya Grantha and the Ntr^yaka Grantha, the 
former furnishing facts that should be understood as true in them- 
selves and the latter laying down general principles by which these 
facts may be correctly grasped and interpreted in their true relation. 
Thus the Bharata is the foremost work among the first of these two 
classes, while the Brahmasfitra is the foremost work among the 
second. While recognizing the authority of the l^tgveda, Pafichar- 
atra, Bhdrata, original Rdmdyana and Brahmasfitra as self-evident, 
Mddhavdchdryya states emphatically that Bhdrata is the most 
explicit and unmistakable expression of truths. We would ask 
Mr. Rdo how this view of the relation between the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Brahmasfitras could be reconciled with his own position 
that the author of the Epic was so anxious to secure the recognition 
of this work among the authoritative scriptures of old that he had 
inserted in the Brahmas fitras some references to his own work 
under the heading of Smfti ? Moreover, does not the contrast 
between the BCahdbhdrata and the Brahmasfitras drawn by 
Mddhavdchdrysra as that between works furnishing factsjvhich are 
true in tiiemsdves and works laying down general principles for the 
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correct understanding of those facts, equally apply to the relation 
between the narrative part or historical setting and didactic portions 
of the Epic ? As the author of Tdtparyya Nini^ya himself admits, 
“ Bh^ata is the guide to or standard of all the right conclusions 
which the several scriptures are intended to teach, these conclusions 
being illustrated in the Bhdrata by reference to the authenticated 
facts." In other words, according to the views of Midhavdchiryya 
the Mahdbh^rata includes within itself both the concrete facts and 
general principles, and stands by itself as a self-contained whole 
and does not need the support of any other apologetic work like 
the Brahmashtras, as Mr. Rio supposes. 

165. There is one other significant remark made by Midhavi- 
chiryya which is worth noticing. According to him. the Bhirata 
Epic bears a triple interpretation,^ viz., (i) AsHka, or historical, 
(2) Manvddi or moral and religious, and (3) Uparichara or tran- 
scendental (or metaphorical) ; e.g., applying the last mode of inter- 
pretation, we may regard Bhima, Draupadi. Kauravas and the like 
as standing for different characters and qualities of men or branches 
of knowledge. From this point of view the whole Bh^ata may be 
said to bear an ethical interpretation, whether in its historical 
aspect or any other. Now, accepting this view of Mddhav^hdr}^ 
as representative of the orthodox traditional school, are yve not 
justified in holding that the whole of the Epic, including its so-called 
historical parts, is capable of a purely moral and religious as well as 
allegorical and philosophical explanation, without leference to any 
real events of the past history ? Nothing could be more helpful 
to us in understanding the proper significance of the Mahabhdrata 
and in forming a correct notion of its origin than these explicit 
statements of a great Indian scholar of the twelfth century. The 
" Astikddi " interpretation of Mddhavdchdr3rya which assumes that 
there are historical foundations for the principal character and 
incidents of the Epic, and that the historical aspect of the Epic, too, 
maybe studied apart, implies without doubt that even if the didactic 
portions of the Mahdbhdrata are altogether excluded or eliminated 
there will stOl remain for our treatment the narrative events of the 

^ There is a difference of opinion as to the meaning of the words " Astika,” 
“ ICanvddi " and " Uparichara," as Iffr. R&o himself has noted. Some talm them 
to mean theories founded by the sages Astika. Manu and Uparichara reiqpectlvaly, 
others (e.g., Vaidya) explam them as referring to three different editions of the 
MahabhArata, vis., the works of VyAsa, VaJiampAyana and Sauti beginiiing with 
the words Astika, Mann and Uparichara reqiectively. 
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story as a connected whole. But the great old commentator 
seems to lay greater stress on the ethical interpretation of the Epic, 
and that again under the religious influence of Bh^vatism or 
Vai^pavism, as we shall see presently. It is remarkable that 
Bankimchandra and other orthodox s^olars have freely applied 
the third mode of interpretation (i.e., that according to Upaiichaia 
or the allegorical one), as they explain all supernatural or mirac^ilous 
elements in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdies (especially those 
relating to the life-history of the Pdndavas and K^^^a and to the 
incidents of the war) by resorting to metaphorical and symbolical 
ways of expressing great and deep spiritual thoughts rather than 
taking them in their literal and superficial meaning. This only 
confirms our position that the Mahdbhdrata is not an authentic 
history, but that poetic exaggerations and imaginative fictions 
have to a large extent vitiated the grain of facts therein. It may 
be mentioned that the first chapter of the Gltd with its descriptions 
of the battle scenes has been interpreted in a spiritual sense even 
by those who regard it as part of the original Epic. 


SECTION VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON HR. SUBBA rAo’S THEORY 
BEARING ON THE POSITION OF IHE GItA 

166. We are perfectly in agreement with Mr. Subbd Rdo’s 
view with regard to the Vedic root of the Mahdbhdrata as a work 
on Smfti or Dliarmagrantha (Scripture and Law-book), as an 
authority on moral, religious and philosophical truths. The orthodox 
society based on the Vedic religion still regards the Mahdbhdrata 
as a fifth Veda. As Mr. Subba Rao states, the sanctity and value 
attached to the Epic Bhdrata was in no manner less than that 
attached to the Vedas, although he has overshot the mark in adding 
that the only distinction between the regular Vedas and the Bhdrata 
lies in that the former were important by their vocabulary, but the 
latter was important by its contents, by the wisdom and reliableness 
of its author, by the genuineness of its guidance to truth. It may 
also be conceded that according to the Indian tradition Itihisas 
and Purd^ are Upa-brmhaI^LS, i.e., illustrative exposition of the 
Vedic knowledge. 

167. Again we are not prepared to accept the arbitrary assump- 
tion of Mr. RAo that BAdarAya^, after restoring the Vedas and 
arranging them into convenient groups, wrote the JtihAsas and 
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the Pur^bas and Brahmashtras, his grand object being to furnish 
a key to the traditional knowledge locked up in the Vedas and to 
make the Vedic wisdom available m a form fit to be grasped both 
by the common people and by the thoughtful enquirer But we 
admit at the same time that Mr Subba Rio has hit upon the 
guiding prmaple for a true understanding of the anaent Indian 
literature in so far as he has aimed at tracmg the contmuity of the 
Ime of development of all our sacred hterature with all the philo- 
sophical, religious and ethical ideas contained m them from their 
ultimate source and root m the Vedic lore We may thus concede 
that all the didactic materials m the Great Epic must be read and 
cxplamed in the light of the Vedic wisdom and that the Mahabharata 
in its present form is nothmg more than an appendix to the Vedic 
religion, as its teachings distinctly bear the traces of Brahmamstic 
mfluence->-m spite of later foreigp accretions of a non-Vedic and 
even anti-Brahmamc character ^ 

168 We may go further and agree with Mr Subba Rio when 
he says that the serious mterfercnce m considerable portions of the 
enstmg Mahibharata with the spint of the true Vedic wisdom 
which IS still the prcvailmg force m the Epic is due to the struggle 
between the two partiwS Vedic and non-Vedic —which seems to 
have been symbolized in the warfa-re between the Devas and the 
Asuras, as described in the Rgveda and philosophized upon m the 
Upani^ds, and further elaborated in the Puranic stones For it is 
quite conceivable as Mr Rao suggests that there were systems 
antagomstic to the authonty of the Vedas as well as to truths 
contamed therem before and after the restoration of the Vedas, 
and the loss of the Vedas and Vedic knowledge may be attnbuted 
largely to the mischievous mterf erence by the followers of such schools 
of thought This view of Mr Subbi Rao that the Mahibharata 
which was ongmally a Brahmamstic work and a compendium of 
Vedic wisdom, was tampered with by foreign authors from time to 
tune is also supported by Holzmann who surimses that the Epic 
received its present form m the hands of a Buddhistic poet Now 
the admission of all these pomts has an important bearing on our 
view as to the nature of the Bhagavad-Gfta 

169 (a) While we have xnamtamed, unlike Mr Subbi Rio, 
that the Glti was a later mterpolation m the Mahibharata and was 
not an mtegral part of the original Epic, there is substantial agree- 
ment between his view of the VedK ongm of the Mahibhirata 
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and our position as to the Upani^adk character of the Gttd. Neither 
the philosophynor the religion of theGltd justifies us in assuming that 
this poem of ours originated from a non-Vedic soil or was conceived 
by an author who was outside the pale of the Vedic society, as the 
followers of the Bhdgavata school and modem scholars like Garbe 
and Grierson would have us believe. We are, therefore, guarded 
by hoary traditions in accepting the teachings of both the 
Mahdbh^ata and the Bhagavad-G!td to be products of the Vedic 
wisdom. So far we are at one vdth Mr. Subbd Rio. 

170. (&) If the Mahibhirata is not a unitary whole, if there 
have been later interpolations of a didactic kind in this great work, 
then it follows that the Glti is not an integral part of the Epic, 
but a later addition. Granting for the sake of the argument 
that the Gitd has always been a part of the Great Epic and is not 
one of the interpolated texts, we would be justified, on the basis 
of Mr. Subbi Rao’s admissions, in maintaining that the Gitd has not 
altogether escaped from the " errors due to careless transcriptions 
or to the difficulties in deciphering the originals " or ** from the 
errors arising out of the uncurbed imagination of the intelligent 
reader or the ignorance of the illiterate scribe." For it is impossible 
that the Gftd alone, of all the portions of the Mahibhdrata, should 
have remained free from foreign matter and later topics, which 
have found their way into the Epic as a whole. In view of the 
beauty and sublimity of the Divine Song, and the far-reaching 
influence and wide popularity which it commanded from the eariiest 
times, is it not far more reasonable in theoTy and far more probable 
in fact that the G!ti suffered, like any other part of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, from sectarian tampering or serious interference at the 
hands of the people who sought to introduce new matter or suit- 
able changes with a definite purpose of their own ? We shall try 
in the sequel to show how sOght modifications and alterations in 
the ordering of the materials and in the sequence of the verses 
and even additions of a few lines in some chapters of the Glti 
episode of the present Epic, must have taken place in course of 
ages. We shall, however, go further than this and maintain 
that the Gitd was insert^ in the Mahdbhdrata by some later 
partisan editors or 'diaskeuasts, who at the time of incoiporating 
the poem into the Epic made certain changes in its original setting 
and also perhaps added some verses here and there to gam their 
sectarian ends. 
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171 (c) In the light of what Subbi R^, following M&dhavd- 
ch&ryya, calls the Upanchara (1 e , allegoncal or metaphorical) 
mteipretation of the £pic« we may do away with the historical 
settmg of the Gitd and give to it a spiritual explanation As 
we have previously remarked, the teachings of the Gitd were not 
meant to mduce Arjuna to fight, nor have they anything to do 
with the Kuru-Pdn^va war, but they are mtended to help the 
human soul m its spintual battlefield in every age and every 
country To take the first chapter of the Bhagavad-Gltdinits hteral 
meaning and to seek an objective basis for this histoncal setting 
m the supposed or real events of a remote antiquity is to miss the 
true significance of this sublime poem and to narrow the range 
of its eternal and umvenal truths by confinmg the apphcation of 
its moral and religious lessons to a particular local and temporal 
field of .action, while the poet of the Gita certamly mtended to 
preach these lofty truths to all men of all races and to sec them 
realized throughout the whole stage of human life for all ages 
to come 

172 (d) It IS natural that these orthodox scholars, whose 
regard for truth is limited by their faith in the Divme Incarnation 
and who read all facts m the light of their theory of a dramatic 
purpose supposed to have been Ijang at the bottom of the Epic 
story, should try and justify the lack of proportion and pro- 
pnety, and the want of symmetry and harmony m the Great 
Epic, especially with regard to the discrepancy betvetn its historical 
settmg and didactic form But even they have been compelled 
to acknowledge that exposition of didactic truth is the mam theme 
and history comes m as illustrations, and that that history is made 
very stnkmg, implymg that the histoncal matter, if any, is sub- 
ordmated to the moral purpose, and even exaggerated to a large 
extent m order to add to the stnkingness of the example The value 
of the Giti should therefore be sought not so much m its supposed 
Epic connection or histoncal association but m its moral and 
philosophy 

173 Now from the discussion of the views of Mr C V Vaidya 
and of Mr Subbi Rdo it follows that there is more than one 
possible way of viewing the whole question of the ongm of the 
Mahdbh^ta and the relation between the didactic and the historical 
portions of the Epic Three alternative hypotheses seem to suggest 
themselves at this stage, viz , (1) that before the present Ms^- 
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bhdrata there may have been originally two separate works or two 
classes of literature, one concerned with religious, moral and philo- 
sophical truths of an abstract and general kind and the other 
dealing with historical matter— mythical stories and legendary 
narratives, out of which the author of the Great Epic probably 
formed a single big treatise by combining these two classes into a 
connected whole and appl3ring his editorial discretions for such 
additions as were necessary for the purpose ; or (ii) that the poet 
himself may have written the narrative portion out of the historical 
and traditional materials supplied by his age, moulding these in 
the light of the ideals and experiences of his own, and he may have 
incorporated some of the moral and philosophical works extant 
in his age into the framework of the story, mostly retaining their 
old forms, but dressing them in his own language as far as possible ; 
or (lii) the whole of the didactic portions may have been added to 
the original writings of the author of the Epic by later interpolators 
in subsequent ages with a view to turning the Epic into a Smyti or 
Law-book and to elevate it to the rank of the fifth Ved&. Unfor- 
tunately wc have no means of ascertaining which of these alterna- 
tives represents the actual Ime of the development of the Epic, 
and whether there may have been other possible varieties of 
circumstances that led to the evolution of its present form. But 
whatever may have been the original extent and character of 
the Epic, however it may have received its present shape, we have 
found no reasons or circumstances arising out of these controversial 
topics to shake our previous assumption that the original Epic was 
not wholly a narrative of historical events or mythical stories, but 
included didactic lessons as well, and that the original G!ti was not 
a part of the Mahibhirata, but had an Upani^dic character and was 
U^er on inserted in the Epic exactly at a place where some didactic 
elements of similar contents were already found. This brings us 
to the point where we can profitably discuss the theory of Dahlmann 
on the genesis of the Mahibhirata, according to which the Epic 
was from the beginning a text-book of didactic truths. 



Chapter V 


GENESIS OF THE MAHABHARATA VIEWS OF JOSEPH 
DAHLMANN DISCUSSED 

SECTION 1. METHOD OF SYNTHETIC CRITICISM— THE EPIC AND 
THE LAW-BOOK TREATED AS A UNITY 

174 Dalhmann’s treatment of the Mahibhdrata is diametrically 
opposed to that of Hopkms and others who have followed what 
Dahlmann calls the method of aDal3rtic criticism as distinguished 
from his own method, synthetic cnticism If Hopkms could not 
see the forest on account of the trees, Dahlmann seems to miss the 
trees in the forest We cannot do better than give the substance 
of Dahlmann’s views in his own words as far as possible At the 
conclusion of the first Chapter of Book I dealing with the problem 
of method m his Genesis des Mahabharata," Dahlmann tells us 
“Not from the self-contained individual events but from the 
consideration of the Mahabhdrata as a whole must the analysis 
start if It wants to get a nght standard for the judgment of the 
mdividual pieces The special character of the individual has its 
ground m the genesis of the whole Hence the cntique must be 
synthetic As a whole the Mahabharata should be grasped and 
mvestigated and that must remam as the foundation of the task 
of the Mahdbhdrata cntic But how is it possible, when the 
whole falls mto a thousand loose fragments ? ” 

175 The answer is supplied by Dahlmann in the second chapter 
dealmg with the method of synthetic cnticism, where we are told 
“ There can be a talk of the ' whole ’ only where there is umty 
of parts Does the Mah&bhdrata possess m the multiplicity of 
its materials such a unity, that we can ask about the genesis of 
the unitary bond without regard for the dissimilanty of that 
stuff which IS united mto a whole ? ” 

For the Indians, the Mahibhdrata as a whole certainly possesses 
a close unity m its character as a book of laws and traditions 
(Smrti) To them the Epos is a senpture (Sistra), an encydopsedia 
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of the entire sacred wisdom. But what constitutes a whde or a 
unity of the religious-didactic character for them, is for ns divided 
into wholly dissimilar parts : or shall we assume it to be established 
that, in the Mahdbh^ta as we know it, law and poetry are in- 
separably connected, that the Smrti portions and the Epic portions 
form as it Were, a chemical combination and are not merely joined 
together mechanically, that in fact dharma or law forms the one 
uniting and dominating characteristic feature of the Epic element ? 
A unity would thus be given indeed to the whole, and the problem, 
of the genesis of the Mahdbhdrata would be answered in the problem 
of the genesis of the law elements. How did the Epic arise under 
the dominating influence of the Law ? But is this unity present 
before us ? Where is the proof for such bold and startling asser- 
tions ? It lies in the idea that the Epic presents a battle between 
the right and the wrong, between Dharma and Adharma, that ends 
in the triumph of justice. The unifying central point of such 
unlike pieces is certainly not given. And yet the Epic and the 
didactic do not lie so foreign to one another and do not by any 
means form a chaotic mass, as the enthusiasts of an '* original 
Epos " would have us believe. . . . We see how the Mahibhdrata 
binds in full comprehension the properties of a Piird^a with those 
of a heroic poem. With the beauty and sublimity of a genuine 
Epic poem is mixed a deeply impressive fullness of Pur^ic doctrine. 
And in this binding together of a poetry and didactic text, the 
Epic (H-esents a definite and unique self-contained type. The 
distinguishing and surpassing essence of this type lies in the fusion 
of religious and poetic elements. It can 1^ recognized in the 
unity of structure, which comprehends all the elements of a heroic 
poem and all the features of a sectarian text-book. The Epic is 
text-book^ and the text-book is Epic. Das Epos ist Lehrbuch 
und das Lehrbuch ist Epos.*’ 

176. That which must be regarded as Epic poetry, has taken 
upon itself a fullness of didactic contents. The teaching element 
is not as in younger Pur^qjias held together through an external 
bond, but in the indivisible unity of a chiefly Epic work itself, 
there lies the knitting bond of the didactic material. In this 
melting together of poetic and teaching element that pervades the 
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whole Epic, lies the distinguishing essence, fundamental character 
of the Mahdbhirata All actual or supposed contradictions of 
rehgion and law, of morahty and language have their roots m this 
If we want to know the source of the ” contradiction " we must 
seek for those influences that lead to the meltmg process of poetic 
and didactic elements The problem of the genesis of the Mahi- 
bhdrata hes m the problem of its double character of an Epic and 
text-book Why is the poetry mstructive m its dommant tendency 
and why is the Epic the bearer of rehgious elements ? This question 
forms the pivot of research 

177 From the genesis of an original ‘ real Epic " people used 
to try to discover the way to Smrti, or to the pseudo-Epic In 
the assumption that the Epic as the ongmal product was preceded 
by a poem, the cntic. as in the case of Hopkins, vigorously set 
himself to the task of getting the original elements of the story 
and the poem 

The problems for such critics are when and by whom did 
the story-cycle receive its artistic form m the unity of a heroic 
poem? Under what influences did the poem form itself mto a 
text-book? It is the fundamental error of this method that it 
places the hard task of mvestigation in the genesis of the poetry 
and not m that of the text-book 

SECTION II THE EPIC AS BASLD ON KRSnArJUNA CULT 
{Pdntm and Barth) 

178 Dahlmann supports himself by the conclusions arrived 
at by Barth with regard to the Mahibharata from the data supphed 
by Pini^i, VIZ, (i) that Panmi knew the Pandu story as the 
kernel and basic story of a poem, (u) that the Pandava legends 
received a decidedly poetic form in the shape of an epic, (m) that 
this poetic handling of the story known through our Epic had a 
predommantly religious-didactic tendency, the literary product 
vras the Epic as a text-book, (iv) the whole was already at that 
tune known under the name of Mahdbhdrata This imphes a 
concession that the Mahdbhdrata as known by Pdnini m the third 
century b c and the Mahdbhdrata as referred to m the inscnptions 
of the third century ad are essentially identical not only as 
regards the kernel and the basic story (1 e , the war of the Pdndavas 
for overlordship) but also as regards the distmctly Purdnic type 
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The story is worked up into epic poetry and the epic poem follows 
on the whole a teaching and sectarian tendency. The creative 
art known as the Mahibhirata neither possesses the older Pnrfhiic 
t}^ of an over-rulingly epic poem, as it stands essentially in the 
service of religious-sectarian teaching. Nor does it show the young 
Purdxric type of a teaching-book that keeps outwardly the form 
of an epic dialogue, without possessing the features of an epic. 
The Mahibhirata of has for its ground-plan the heroic ele- 

ment, a genuine national event. The Mahdbhdrata of Pd^i^ 
distinguishes itself from the older and younger Purdnas by its 
belonging to the intermediate type of the Epic as a text-book. 

179. Following Barth, Dahlmann maintains that the Epic 
serves in explicit tendency the end of Vi$nu and $iva cult, of 
which Bhakti formed the central point. Bhakti carries with it 
a sectarian character throughout as it is closely knitted with 
the cult of Vi$9U and ^iva. It is the fundamental feature of 
the Vi$nuite and ^ivaite religious teachings. The element of 
Bhakti. admitted by Barth, is nothing else than Vigiauite (and 
^ivaite) religious teaching. With the Epic stuff are bound accord- 
ingly texts which, though not identical with, were yet similar to 
those texts which have been transmitted in explicitly sectarian 
Purdnas or religious-legendary and religious-philosophical texts. 

180. Thus, according to Dahlmann, the mythology of gods 
culminated in the worship of Vifnu and Siva. The theogonic 
and cosmogonic legends were worked out in the spirit of popular 
cults. Again Bhakti developed itself scientifically on the basis 
of the philosophy of Sankhya or Yoga, and so there are Yoga 
sections which teach on the inner essence of divinity of Brahman 
and Atman, on their relation to the world-all, on men and soul 
in the essence of mystic unity. In other words, the Mahdbhdrata 
of Pdi^ contained religio-philosophical documents like the texts 
of the Bhagavad-Gltd, the Anugitd, and theogonic and cosmogonic 
discussions which were similar to those contained in the present 
third and fifth, the twelfth and the thirteenth Parvas of the Epic ; 
the Mahdbharata was at the age of Pfi^ini only known as Sz^. 

181. Dahlmann confirms the same conclusion by a consideration 
of the compound Kr^ndrjuna, as the fact of Krwa and Aijuna 
forming an inseparable duality proves the existence of the poem 
as the bearer of sectarian elements. If according to Barth there 
is an evidence in the dual Kr^rjuna that the Epic served a 
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sectarian purpose, according to Dahlmann it also affords us a 
proof of the unity of the heroic and sectarian elements in such 
a Mahdbh^ta. Such a Mahdbhirata, however, is not essentially 
different from the present one, which, as it worships and 

Arjuna in their divine identity, is expressly subservient to sectarian 
Bhakti. Thus the religious-ddactic character of the Epic has 
remained essentially the same in 400 b.c. and a.d. 400. . The poem 
was and is still a teaching book. All evidences lead to the con- 
clusion that the Epic was a Smfti as early as the fifth century b.c., 
as is also admitted by Jacobi. 

182. We may thus reduce Dahlmann’s theory as to the nature 
of the Epic into three simple propositions, viz.: (i) The Mahi- 
blrirata of to-day as it has come down to us from a.d. 400, the 
Mahdbh&rata of 100,000 verses mentioned by the ancient inscrip- 
tions, is essentially the same as it was in the days of P^ini about 
400 B.c. (2) It has always combined the Pdndu story with the 
^dactic elements and been recognized from the first as a SmrU, 
so that poetry and law, the materials of the narrative story and the 
elements of philosophical and religious teachings were not originally 
separate and independent parts which were later on joined together 
mechanically or brought into a chemical fusion, but had been 
contained in the Epic from the beginning. (3) The central thread 
of connection between the epic and the didactic parts was supplied 
by the sectarian devotion to Kifna, the God, and Arjuna, the 
hero, combined into a mystic unity. 

183. Now we have already seen how Mr. C. V. Vaidya and other 

Indian scholars have suspected a considerable portion of the 
didactic Mahibhdrata (e.g., the Santiparva and the Anusisana- 
parva) to be later interpolations, and how they have proved with 
cogent reasons and abundant materials supplied by the Mahd- 
bhirata itself that the Epic has passed through various successive 
editions (e.g., in the hands of Vy&sa, Vai^mpiyana and Sauti) 
and undergone radical changes in its character with each stage of 
its development. In the face of such strong reasons and unassail- 
able facts we do not see how Dahlmann's contention that the 
Mahdbhirata at the time of Pdnini was already recognized as an 
Epic and a Sm^ti. as a comprehensive poetical account of the 
story of the Kuru-Pdndava war and at the same time a systematic 
exposition of the cult of Bhakti under the sectarian influence of 
the worship of and Arjuna as hero-gods, can be established 
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on the insufficient data supplied by the *'A$tddhyftyt*' of that 
renowned Grammarian of the fourth or fifth century b.c. Nor 
are we convinced that the duality of and Arjuna found in 

Pini^i and the Mahdbhirata implies the deification and the identi- 
fication of these two heroes or the unification of two cults which have 
Vdsudeva and Arjuna as supreme objects of worship. 

184. The origin and growth of the cult and the develop- 

ment of sectarian tendencies, appeared much later in the history 
of the Bhakti movement in India ; and the identification of Kr^pa 
with the supreme God, in the form of Vi$nu or Brahma, took 
place long after the composition of the Gtti and certainly at a 
later stage of the evolution of the Bhdrata Epic. As regards Dahl- 
mann’s assumption of a supposed Arjuna cult having been asso- 
ciated with the worship of there is neither historical evidence 

nor scriptural authority in ancient Indian literature for the exist- 
ence of such a sect which deified Arjuna along with K|^na and we 
must treat it as a pure fiction or creation of fancy on the part of 
this learned scholar. As Bhanddrkar, Banldmchandra and Vaidya 
have maintained, the element of the glorification of Vdsudeva 
in the Mahdbhdrata is itself a later phase and has undergone several 
stages of transformation in course of the development of the Epic, 
and if we look a little closely into the matter, there are not signs 
wanting in the present Epic itself that K|;i^ appeared at first 
as an ordinary human being. £hen occupied the rank of a great hero 
and statesnian and gradually became elevated to the divine rank, 
till he was finally identified with the supreme God, V 4 nu or Brahma. 
None of these reputed scholars of India have noticed in the Epic 
any trace of the peculiar characteristic discovered by Dahlmann, 
viz., the glorification of Arjuna amounting to a bestowal of divine 
honours on him, nor have they recognized in the association of 

with Arjuna an3rthing so extraordinarily significant as to 
justify us in assuming that a " Kp$na-Arjuna cult ” or the-sectaiian 
Bhakti towards these two heroes was the kernel of the Epic and 
the connecting link between its narrative and its didactic elements. 

185. It is noteworthy that Bankimchandra, who found in the 

grammar of Pdpipi materials enough to prove that the Mahdbhdrata 
was at the time known as the history of the Pdndavas and who 
also believed that at the time of the composition of the Sfitras of 
Pd^ipi, and Arjuna were already recognized as gods, stiU 

maintained that Kp^pa, who was in the first stage of the Epic an 
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ordinary mortal, was deified only when the Epic passed through the 
second edition and received many philosophical and religious mter- 
polations Thus even if it were true that Panmi knew a Mahd- 
bharata Epic which was built on the Pfindava story and in which 
Krsna was already recognized as an ob]ect of worship and of 
which the element of sectarian Bhakti towards Kr^ and Arjuna 
formed the most promment and the central feature, as Dahlmann 
infers, that would not preclude the possibihty of an original Mahd- 
bh^ta mdependent of all these sectarian and Krsnaite elements, 
nor mihtate against the reality of a stage of development m the 
Epic, when most of the didactic portions were not as yet added to 
it, for we may conceive such an earher stage of the Epic or such 
an ongmal Bhirata liavmg existed long before the age of Panini 
Moreover, Dahlmaxm himself speaks of development of the Epic 
Mahibharata in spite of his conception of the unitary character 
of the Mahabharata as poetry and text-book from its very origin 
i86 We are mclmed to admit that Dahlmann was nght in 
his polemic against the theory of Hopkins and others who speak 
of a threefold development of the great Epic in three different 
successive stages, viz , the Epic as a story, the Epic as poetry 
and the Epic a« text-book As agamst the view that there 
existed at first purely a story of the battle of Pandavas, that this 
story-cycle was then given an artistic form m the unity of a heroic 
poem by a later author, and that this poem was finally given the 
character of a rehgious-didactic text-book, Dahlmann rightly 
urges that this method of the treatment of the Epic, progressmg 
from the genesis of the kernel of the story to the poetry from 
the poetry to the text-book, is falsely called histoncal on the plea 
that it seeks for the “ becoming,” le , the genetic building up of 
the particular stones, and all history is becoming But such a 
genetic method would be according to Dahlmann just unhistoncal, 
for the first condition of historical cnticism is that wc seek firm 
hold on the given facts m order to proceed from the known to the 
unknown , while the method m question goes from the unknown 
to the unknown m so far as it lays as its basis the wholly unknown 
” ongmal poem ” and construes out of it a metamorphosis mto the 
text-book As agamst this unhistoncal procedure, Dahlmann 
rlaimh to find the solution of the Mahdbharata problem m its 
double-sided character of poetry and text-book by followmg the 
histoncal method which starts only from the given fact, viz , that 
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the BCahdbhdiata presents to ns a heroic poem as the custodian 
and messenger of religious- wisdom. 

187. But while considering all this and admitting with this 
learned scholar that from the beginning the Epic was text-book 
and the text-book was an Epic and that there were didactic elements 
in the original Mah&bhdrata, we are not prepared to admit that 
the Bharata Epic was Ki^ite in character or based on the sectarian 
doctrines of the Ki^^^a-Arjuna cult from its origin, nor that all the 
didactic episodes of the present Mahdbhirata like the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Anugltd, the Sanatsujitiya and all the sections of the 
Sdntiparva and AnuSisanaparva were naturally linked up with 
the Pdndu Epic in its primitive form at the earliest stage of the 
hterary history of India. For as we have remarked, differences 
in style and language, in philosophical and religious thoughts, 
make it impossible to imagine that all the didactic episodes of the 
Mahabhdrata were products of the same age or formed integral 
parts of the Epic in all its stages. 

188 Unfortunately the present stage of our Mahdbhdrata 
r^arches--although it is now nearly fifty years since the first edition 
of Dahlmann's Genesis of the Makdbhdrata was published— does 
not entitle us to determine the exact chronology of the various parts 
of the great Epic, nor to define precisely the historical relationship 
between the story portion and the didactic materials of this monu- 
mental work of the Hindus, but this much at least is certain, and 
seems to be admitted by all critics and historians, that the work as 
a whole has suffered from interpolations in the hands of religiously 
disposed editors of various tjr^s, and that many of its episodes 
are older than the Epic as a whole, being incorporated by later 
sectarian diaskeuasts in the interests of their own religious propa- 
ganda. Dahlmann has naturally concerned himself more with the 
Epic in its totality than with its individual episodes, but had he 
applied his historical criticism and synthetic method to the various 
puts of the Epic and examined these latter with as great cate in 
their minutest details, he would have discovered that there is an 
element of truth in the views of his opponents, and that the golden 
mean lies in the common meeting-ground of the various divergent 
lines of thought followed by different scholars. 

189. Taking for the sake of illustration, the case of the Bhagavad- 
Glti, with which we are directly and immediately concerned, we 
may recognize the truth of Dahlmaim's dictum that the "Epic 
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was text-book and the text-book was Epic/’ in so far as the original 
Epic must have contained some reflectit^ or didactic passages or 
sections, whether in the shape of a dialogue between and 

Arjuna or in some other form appropriate to the occasion of the 
war, as Holzman also surmises, and yet Bankimchandra, Hopkins 
and others may be right in considering the episode of the Bhagavad- 
Gita as an interpolation which the later editors added to the 
Bharata Epic. Indeed, Dahlmann himself concedes as much and 
suggests similar lines of development and modes of interpolation, 
when he speaks of the relation between the Epic and the episodes, 
and we must now turn to his views on this important problem. 

SECTION HI. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE EPIC AND THE EPISODES 

{The hand oj unity supplied by the art oj rhapsody with an educative 
mission) 

190. Dahlmann could not help asking the question : " How 
has it come about that a genuine Epos not only contains so many 
references to §astra elements, but also has become just the meeting 
point of such a comprehensive mass of didactic materials, as is 
contained in the numerous episodes? That which gives to the 
Mah&bhdrata its encyclopaedic character is the fullness of Upi- 
khyinas or episodes which are bound up with the Akhyanas or 
Epos. What genetic relation have the Epos and the episodes to 
one another ? Dahlmann devotes a whole section of his work to 
the solution of this problem. He is, of course, fully conscious that 
Ludwig and others have denied the unity of connection between 
the Epos and the episodes. How could we succeed in proving 
that the Epos together with all (or almost all) Updkhyinas rightly 
forms a unity ? This can be done if we formulate the connection 
between the Epos and Sm^ti in some such propositions as the 
following : (i) The Epos is a rightly constituted unity, (ii) The 
parts of the Epic are self-consciou^y (puiposively) and d^ber;^ 
ately incorporated with one another, (iii) This unity has been 
conceived and realized by a single individual, (iv) Expansion of 
the Epic through a successive addition of parts or through inters 
polations is impossible. 

In two ways can the proof of unity be given, viz., that no part 
is foreign to the whole and that every part serves Hie^ purpose of 
the whole. But with such a general form of criticism we do not 
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get a standard of judging the genesis of Epos and Smrti. It 
must be shown that everything, as it is, must have been so, the 
parts are collectively and singly necessary ; and outside the whole, 
they could not have a self-standing existence. It must be shown 
that every such ingredient, where it is introduced, is expected and 
is a necessity and does not go beyond it. Only thus can the real 
inner dependence of the episodes on the main work be established. 

191. If the problem to be solved by the inner critic is to show 
the unity of genesis, then no documents, however highly artistic, 
can prove the inner interconnection. There are wholly independent 

‘stories of such extent that the Epos proper recedes in the back- 
ground in reference to them. The means stands out of all proper rela- 
• tion to the end to be attained. And certainly when we place the 
mass of episodes against the Epos and its artistic unity, and view 
them apart from every other object, we must say that the didactic 
elements have nothing to do with the Epos. In the artistic end, 
which the Epos as such follows, there is nothing that demands or 
inwardly justifies the pieces inserted. When therefore it is only 
the aesthetico-poetic end of an Epos that binds the creative art 
of the editor of the Mahibhdrata, the didactic element stands in 
no relation thereto. 

192. But the question still remains to be solved : Was the 
sesthetico-poetic end the sole and exclusive goal of the poetiy? 
Or could not the poet connect with the artistic end also a 
didactic one ^ 

Now, none will go so far as to maintain that it is unthinkable 
that from the remote past a religious-didactic end was bound up 
with an amusing or entertaining one. On the contrary, it lies in 
the character of the old Epic poetry that it was the bearer of religion 
and moral ideas of the people. While it amuses, it also teaches. 
The old epic poetry of the Indians stood in closest relation to 
religion. To the Epos the instructive character was to a certain 
extent always appropriate. But in the Mahdbhdrata the didactic 
element assumes a quite different position. . . . Against the unity 
of the theme, the didactic material presents itself as a mass 
heterogeneous products. There are fragmentary teachings heaped 
up without plan or method, aimless and pedantic, which coalase 
one through their inner lack of connectiod and want of balance. 
One is inclined to deny that such a stuff could lie in the ground- 
plan of the poetry. ^As Ludwig supposed, "We must assume a 
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poet who destroys successively the impression of the unity of his 
own work." But the same learned scholar is pressed to ask the 
question : " How is it that by the side of the great complexity 
of mechanism we find such purposive order among the parts which 
fit in so exactly with one another, that one finds the contradiction 
more in the scent (appearance) than as consisting in facts ? The 
technique of this complex mechanism presupposes practice. In 
one hit it could not succeed. The technique of the Mah&bh&rata 
rests on the technique of the Epic art of the age." 

193. We can speak of an inner and organic relation of the Epic 
narrative and didactic elements, if they serve the collective purpose 
of the Rhapsody. For, what do we understand by organic ? 
Organic parts are such elements which connect themselves to a 
higher common end and work together in dependence on that. 
Now. does the teaching tendency lie within the remotest end of 
the narrative art ? If the didactic element lies outside the end 
of the Epic, there can be no talk of organic connection. It serves 
a purpose with which Rhapsody has nothing to do. If the religious 
instruction hes within the goal of. the Epic, then the teaching 
material binds itself with the epic element into a common higher 
end which is based on the educative mission of the Rhapsody. 
Both elements are organically linked, in so far as both become 
organs of a higher coimnon purpose. Rhapsody is the educator 
of the people. Out of it flows the fullness of religious-philosophical 
and religious-juristic knowledge through the mediating stream of 
epic narration to the wider mass of the people. The teaching and 
the amusing tendencies embrace one another. In the Rhapsody 
of the age flow together poetry and instruction, epos and law, the 
entire wealth of representation. Poetic art and religious teaching 
melt in the recitation of the old legends into a picture, in which 
the people find expressed their own religious and moral life and the 
ideal of their actions. It can then no longer be said that the didactic 
sections and the mass of narrative materials are outwardly and 
arbitrarily joined. Education based on the $istra forms an 
essential part of the task which was placed before the Rhapsody. 
Individually the justification of the inserted piece may remain 
wholly external, in so far as the Epos does not need the Upkkhydnas 
at all ; it presents without them, too, outwardly and hiwardly a 
self-contained peaceful unity. 

194. Measured according to this standard, the Upikliyinas 
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do not stand in a distinct relation of dependence on the Epic. 
An inner interconnection is not given, if it is asked whether 
the Updkhydna works harmoniously and answers to its goal, in 
respect of the extent and the content, absolutely in iMf and 
relatively with reference to the surrounding (context) in which 
it is brought. But if the Rhapsody served an epic-didactic end 
and was directed towards the combination of the fullness of narrative 
and didactic materials in an entire picture, then one no longer asks 
whether the Upikhyina has its justification in this or that place. 
It has its justification in the total plan of the poetry, which binds 
the instructive purpose with the aesthetic end. The pieces are 
inwardly interconnected, because they are founded on the end 
and the facts. Thereby the circumstance, that many sections 
carry a fully independent character and with all their greatness 
do not at all stand in any relation to the chief theme, matters not 
in the least. 

195. The Epic was an encyclopaedia of the entire wealth of 
sacred wisdom that had existed before the Mahibh 4 rata united 
the manifold elements into the totality of a picture. It was a 
school of religious education. The Mahibh^ta is certainly the 
product of a historical process, but of a process, which generally 
attained consummation in the wider circle of the Epic art, so that 
our poetry as perfected into a text-book only appears likewise 
as the final product of an antecedent development. The history 
of Rhapsody is the history of Mahibh&rata. The metamorphosis 
of the Epos to the text-book is founded on a general inner trans- 
formation of Rhapsody from a sharply epic-narrative character 
to a religious-didactic one. ... If the cyclic Rhapsody were the 
messenger and the carrier of the entire Purdpa treasures, then it 
could also be the creator of the Mahdbhdrata as an Epos and 
text-book. 

196. With regard to the question how the Rhapsody could 
so interweave the religious-didactic materials with the epic story 
of the Pdndavas that the poem became text-book and the text- 
book a poem after the Purdnic type, Dahlmann answers as 
follows : 

As ib& artistic technique gave unity to the gigantic materials, 
it in the contemporaiy plan of poetry the same purposes 

ediich were proper to the contemporasy Rhaqisody. Th^ ends 
were directed towards all-sided education. Rhapsody first worked 
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ODt the old stories into the diief work of the . . • 'TUmt 
aie pieces of old stories, whkh the MahAbhdiata hnoge into t€Moa 
with the P 4 ndavas, in order to incorpomte them into the collected 
works, and indeed in such a way that they may be interwoven 
with the experiences of the chief heroes. The poetry fashioned 
the Epic work out of existing materials after older models. The 
heroic undertakings in Digvijaya ** (the conquest of the world), 
and religious wanderings of tlrt^ydtra ” (pilgrimage) run 
parallel. They are sections of ongmaSy independent works. 
... So the history of the sorrows, the war, and the victories of the 
P 4 ndavas made up the threads on which, according to the cyclic 
fashion, story after story is Imked 

Through Epos and episodes are drawn descriptions which only 
a Rhapsody famihar with the art of poetry could offer. It does not 
however contradict the artistic excellence of the entire poem, 
when many pieces gain an expansion and detail, " which stands out 
of all relation to the importance that attaches to the respective 
pieces." Whoever casts his glance only on the isolated situation, 
which is taken as motive for mcorporation, may say the means 
are out of all proportion to the end But not from an outer stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of the creative Rhapsody must 
the question of suitability (purposiveness) be decided, and then 
nothing can be regarded as foreign addition, which is not foreign 
to the Rhapsody itself. Rhapsody was, however, the vehicle of 
the entire wealth of religious and legendary tradition. 

197. Is the mixture of Epic^ and didactic elements a unique 
characteristic of the Mahibhdrata ^ Oi is the Mah&bhdrata not 
rather the product of a Rhapsody which under the influence of 
Smrti generally connected the teaching element with the poetical ? 
The outer critique leads us to the historical picture of the Rhapsody, 
to the historical relation which binds the Epos and Smrti to the 
common end before there was a Mahibh 4 rata Smrti According 
to Dahlmann historically the Rhapsody is the custodian and 
mediator of the religious-philosophical and religious-legal knowledge. 
The Rhapsody as the mediator of Dharma-Sdstra and Yoga- 
Sdstra, this is the historical character of the epic art, which blos- 
somed as the Mahdbhdrata arose. That is shown by those numerous 
JHhdsa documents, which the 12th and the Z3th Books preserve. 
Thus if the Mahibhdrata as a whole has taken up the teaching 
elements in the widest sense into the poetry, it can only^be the 
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pmdnet U Oie SliqMadIjr whidi itaods « fli» iwiit d Softi a* 
repMsented the isth and 13th Parvas. Hw'Malidbhteta as 
Epic (i.e., as the poetical constraction of stoiiea/'with the' inter- 
weaving or transformation of many Akhydw) lies wholly 
in the province of that Sibtia which fonns the basic element of the 
exclusively didactic Itih&sa parts. The influence of the Sdstra 
is a characteristic of the whole Epic. Only a Rhapsody, which 
stood in closest connection with the $dstra, could s^pe the 
Mah&bhirata as poetry in the way it binds to-day the ^tia 
element with the Epic element. Indeed, it must have been one 
and the same Rhapsody which created alike the Epos and Smfti. 
It is that Rhapsody which became the meeting-point of religion 
and saving knowledge, the centre of a higher education for the 
ruling classes, founded on Dhatma and Moksa 

198. We may notice the difference of standpoint between 
this German scholar on the one hand and orthodox Indian scholars 
like Subbi Rio and Tilak on the other with regard to the treatment 
of the Mahdbhirata Dahlmann nowhere speaks of the unity of 
authorship for the Epic and the episodes, nor does he maintain 
that the didactic materials in the episodes were all composed by 
the same hand or even at the same age, as he admits that older works 
have been brought into relation with the Epic text. We must 
lend every support to his genetic-historical account of the growth 
of the Epic under the influence of the religious-didactic motive, 
and to his view of the inner unity of the Epic and the episodes 
as a product of the Rhapsodic art directed towards the end of 
educating the people, although the mass of legends and didactic 
episodes assume a proportion and magnitude that can hardly be 
justified from the poetical and artistic standpoint. We are even 
prepared to accept his h3rpothesis that cycles of stories, which had 
centred round the heroes Rdma, and Arjuna from the 

earliest times, were threaded on to the Epic framework, and also 
that sectarian interests had much to do with the addition of many 
an episode of older origin. 

SECTION IV. FINAL OBSERVATIONS ON DAHLMANN'S THEORY. 

THE gItA and the mahAdhArata 

Z99. There are, however, one or two important pmnts in 
DaUmann's theory, on which we must make some observations 
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as they have a direct bearing on the problem we are dealing whh, 
viz., the relation between the Gltd and the Mahdbhirata. 

(i) Dahlmann admits that the episodes of the Mahdbh^ta 
exercise little or no influence on the action of the Epos, and only 
in some cases, if at all, are they vitally connected with the Epic 
events so as to alter the course of action. Mostly the episodes 
come by the back door, as it were, and leave the field without 
producing any effect on the Epic scene. Thus we can take away 
most of the episodes without creating any perceptible gap in the 
Epic, and the effect of their removal will be to lighten the burden 
of the story and to relieve the readers. Now, does this circum- 
stance not favour our theory that episodes after episodes have 
been added to the Epic from time to time in a very loose connection, 
and that much may have been altered or even omitted by later 
editors ? As a matter of fact, Dahlmann himself has remarked, 
aneeing with Ludwig, that in the case of the Bhagavad-Giti or 
of the acquisition of divine weapons by Arjuna, the episodes are 
introduced in a most external and laborious manner, so that if they 
are taken away, the effect will be in no way damaging to the whole. 

Here in any case it is conceded that the Glt 4 does not fit in very 
well with the Epic and need not be taken as an integral part of the 
Mahibhdrata. 

200. (li) Dahlmann also recognizes that many sections of the 
Epic bear a wholly independent character and do not at all stand 
in any relation to the chief theme, although they are otherwise 
excellent in themselves. Among such sections are mentioned, 
for example, the Bhagavad-Gita and the story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti, both of which are considered to have an independent value 
of their own, but are linked with the Epos only through an external 
circumstance, their relation to the principal Epic subject being 
a secondary one. Dahlmann even goes further and says with 
Ludwig that at least it can be suspected that the episode is not 
the work of the same man who has incorporated it into his writings." 
The Bhagavad-Glti and Nalopikhydna arose independently of the 
Mahdbhirata. They may have l^en partly modified, but their 
fundamental character has been preserved. Notwithstanding, 
they can be closely connected with the purpose of the poetry which 
intended in the picture of the Epos to adapt the entire wealth 
of moral and religious education to a wider population. What 
could be more explicit than this statement for the confirmatioii 
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of our views, that the Gtti was an independent treatise of the pre- 
Epic stage, which was later on appropriated by the editor of the 
Epic and modified or altered to some extent in course of this 
incorporation, although its fundamental character reniains as it 
was in its origin ? 

201. (iii) 'i^e origin of the Epic as text-book is founded, accord- 
ing to tliis scholar, on the fundamental character of Rhapsody 
as the custodian and messenger of sacred knowledge. In support 
of his view of the Rhapsodic art, to which the Mahibhirata itself 
owes its origin, he cites certain episodes as apt illustrations ; 
viz., historical-didactic fragments contained in the latli and 13th 
books of the Epic as well as the mass of legends of the 3rd and 
5th books. These parts, as is admitted by Dahlmaim, rest on old 
materials and bear the stamp of ready-made and completed poems. 
The Mahibh&rata in its episodic and didactic sections goes back 
to older discourses. For instance, Tirthay&tri and M^kandeya 
Parva sections present us legends which, in spite of isolated 
changes here and there, have been received essentially in the same 
form in which they were found in the older sources. We may 
extend the same principle in the case of the Bhagavad-Gitd as well, 
for it must have been a ready-made and finished poem before it 
was inserted in the present Epic and has still retained its character- 
istic fonn in spite of minor modifications of an isolated kind. We 
may thus join with Dahlmann when he claims that the episodic 
and the didactic stuff of the Mahdbharata presents a Rhapsodic 
literature which is older as compared with the total form of the 
present Mahdbhdrata lying before us and that this stuff existed 
once by itself without direct relation to the chief material of the 
Epic. We would simply add that the Bhagavad-Giti is certainly 
one such didactic episode, which had once existed by itself as an 
Upani$adic text before it was connected with the Epic story. 

202. (iv) Another significant remark of Dahlmann also adds 
to the strength of our position. If the present Mahdbhirata was 
preceded by the Bhdrata-Kathd, Bhdrata-Akhydna, etc., and if 
the editors of the present Epic united numerous stories and philo- 
sophical-religious pieces like the 12th and 13th Books to these 
original frameworks, as Dahlmann maintains, we are justified 
in viewing the Bhagavad-Gttd as one of the episodes of the philo- 
sophical-religious type, which was not contained in the original 
Bhdrata, but was-rather at first an independent text and later on 
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incoiporated into the Mahdbh 4 rata by its editors along with other 
didactic texts like the ^intiparva. 

203. (v) According to this learned indologist, and Arjuna 

make up in their epic-religious unity a fundamental element of the 
present Mahibhdrata. is in the whole epic not less God 

than a hero. One cannot speak of an older part, in which 
appeared still as the old hero of the stories, and younger pa^, 
in which he is the sectarian incarnation of Brahma. This epic- 
mystic relation receives its sublimest expression in the Bhagavad- 
Glti. In form, the Bhagavad-Gitd is a “ Samvida " quite 
after the fashion of those philosophical dialogues, designated as 
IHhdsa, offered by Book XII. It belongs to that legend- 
cycle which built itself around Kr$na and Arjuna under the influ- 
ence of Yoga-idea. This philosophical dialogue, which linked 
itself on the names of Kr^na and Arjuna, was assimilated in the 
genuine Epic element along with the Kr$na cult which had a 
sectarian colour and it was interpolated into that section which 
opens the decisive war, so that the poetic representation of wars 
and triumphs raises itself on the basis of that religious-philosophical 
wisdom, of which the Rhapsody had become the custodian. 

In this passage of Dahlmann's work there is contained a kernel 
of truth behind the husk of fictitious ideas. 

204. He has virtually conceded that the Giti was originally 

an independent work and later on assimilated in the genuine Epic 
element and interpolated into that section which opens the decisive 
war. But he is wrong in supposing thai this poem of ours belonged 
to that legend-cycle which built itself around and Arjuna 

under the influence of the Yoga-idea, for although and 

Arjuna are the speakers, there is nothing peculiarly and 

Arjunite in the present Glt&, nor could there be anything of the 
Kr^-Arjuna story-cycles in the original Giti, which, as we shall 
see, was of the nature of an Upani^adic treatise. 

205. We admit that the insertion of the Giti in the Epic was 

due to the sectarian influence of the cult and was probably 

facilitated by the fact that the original GHd in its TTpaniyiHir. 
form was a dialogue between Kr^pa and Arjuna, whose names were 
associated with the heroic poem, known as the Mahibhirata Epic, 
and also by the fact tliat the dialogue of the Glti resembled to some 
extent the samvidas “ or IHhdsa contained in the Z2th Book 
of the Mahibh^ta. But we flul to discover any epic-mystic 
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relation between Kr9na and Aijiina, who are both represented mainly 
in their human character. For, the verses speaking of the divine 
character of K|^ may be regarded either as interpolations or are 
capable of a symbolical interpretation. As a man does Knpa 
act in the capacity of a charioteer of Arjuna, as a human frirad 
does he scold or advise the latter, as a hunan thinker or guide is he 
received by Arjuna, who once complains that K{^’s words make 
confusions worse confounded (G. III. i). Similarly, Arjuna 
in the present Glti is still a humap hero, a weak mortal over- 
whelmed with grief at the sight of his blood-relations in the battle- 
field, and there is nothing divine about him, except that he was 
blessed with the spiritual vision wherewith he could see the divine 
foim pervading the whole universe, which is more symbolical 
than real. There is no sign in the Gitd of these two heroes possessing 
any divine unity, nor any trace of their m3^tic identification with 
Kara and Ndr&ya;^, as is maintained in other parts of the Epic, 
nor even of their association with the God Indra or the Indra- 
M3rth, as held by Dahhnann. 

206 The root-error of Dahlmann's is, however, to be found in 
his conception of the Kii^^ite character of the Epic and of the 
Gltd. He is here following no doubt the traditional idea of the 
Mahibh&rata as current in India, but most of the modem scholars 
have outgrown this traditional notion and accepted the more 
reasonable and historical view of the case, according to which the 
position of Kr$na is not identical in the different parts of the Mahd- 
bh^ta, and has perceptibly developed from the human to the 
divine rank in the various stages of the genesis of the Epic. A 
discerning reader will clearly recognize that the G!td in its genuine 
doctrines does not preach the cult, nor serve the end of 

sectarian Bhakti, as imagmed by this Indianist, but is a purdy 
non-sectarian text-book of spiritual culture, based cm a spirit ot 
Universalism, and catholicity, and teaching the best means of 
harmonizing Yoga, Bhakti, and Jfidna according to the highest 
ideal of the Upani^adic age. Whatever Kf^paite elements are to 
be found in the Gltd are due to the fonn it has received from the 
Vai99ava editors of the Mahdbh 4 rath> who imparted a certain 
amount of sectarian colouring to this Upax^dic text in keeping 
with the spirit of the whole Epic, at the time when they incorxioiated 
the Gltd into the Epic. 

207. (vi) Dahlmann has exposed himself to the diazge of a 
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logical fallacy in relating the K|^-cyde to the Epic in its earliest 
stage. He tells us that the cy^c stories of Kf^pa and RAma had 
been prevalent independently of and prior to the origin of the 
Mahdbh^ata, since the remotest period of Sanskrit literature, 
and that the editors of the Mahibhirata had subsequently added 
these stories to the Epic by connecting them vrith the events and 
experiences in the lives of Pdndava heroes and at the same time 
m^ifying them to some extent in the light of the character of 
the Epic, and yet he holds inconsistently that the Arjuna-cyde 
and theP^duite Epic were given a Kr$^ite character by the editors 
of the MahdbhArata. We are at a loss to understand whether the 
Pinduite version of the Epic was the earlier, to which the 
Kr9^te character was given at a later stage, or whether 
the Kf^naite element was already predominant in the Epic and the 
Arjuna-myth was only a later development coloured by cult. 
Evidently, this learned scholar is guilty of a petiHo fiinUpii 
in so far as he proves the original Kf^^aite character of the Mahi.- 
bhdrata by reference to the relation of the P^davas, especially of 
Arjuna, to in the present Epic, and yet proves the divin'e 
character of the Epic hero, Arjuna, by reference to the supposed 
original unity of the Kr$na-Arjuna cult and the dominance of the 
sectarian Bhakti toward Kr^a in the original Epic. Had he 
been aware of moving in this vicious circle, he would certainly 
have offered an explanation, as he has done in the case of proving 
the Rhapsodic unity of the Epic element and the $istra element, 
or of the narrative and the didactic materials in the oldest Mahi- 
bhirata by reference to the character of certain episodes in the 
present MahAbhdrata itself (viz., the 12th and 13th Books), a pro- 
cedure which on his own admission has the appearance of a piiko 
principii. 

As we have said before, all this fallacious reasoning could have 
been avoided, had he freed his mind from the bias or prepossession 
in favour of the cult and recognized that the original Glti, 

BB well as the original MahAblriarata, was composed before the origin 
of the sectarian worship of Kf^^a and Aijuna. 

208. (vii) Notwithstanding our differences from Dahlmann on 
these impoi^t points, we are glad to accord our hearty support 
to the following dements of his theory: viz., (i) That the age ^ the 
origin of the Epic story and its moi^, philosophical and religious 
teachings wbb not far removed from the Vedk times (including 
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the period of the Brdhmatias and the Ara^yakas), and that the root 
of the narrative as well as didactic portions of the Mahibhteta 
must be sought in the Vedic literature — a view which is entirely 
in agreement with our contention as to the Upanigadic origin 
and character of the Bhagavad-Gtti. (ii) That the art of reconciling 
poetry and philosophy, of combining the amusing and the educative 
functions and blending the narrative story and sublime moral 
lessons in an indissoluble synthesis and harmony, has always been 
a characteristic of the early Indian literature, and that the Mahd- 
bhdrata owes its Epic-didactic unity to this splendid trait or 
divine blessing with which the ancient thinkers of our land were 
endowed, a concession which secures to the Gitd all the beauty and 
grandeur of a philosophical poem with an ethical fervour and 
religious depth and spiritual elevation, even in its original form, 
(ill) That the Epic Mahibhdrata has attained its encyclopedic bulk 
by successfully and successively incorporating into itself the vast 
store of ancient wisdom scattered in the Vedic literature and in 
the Pur 4 pa legends and myths with a view to making the highest 
mode of culture and the best means of salvation widely accessible 
to the illiterate masses of India through the art of rhapsody, an 
end which accounts for the character of the Epic as Smrti or 
authoritative text-book on law and morals and also for the educative 
influence of the Mahdbh&rata on succeeding generations of Hindu 
sages and statesmen up to the present day. This view of the 
Epic not only confirms our proposition that the Bhagavad-GIti 
was originally an ethico-religious philosophical poem with its 
root in the Upani^adic age, but also explains why it was later on 
inserted in the body of the Mahabh^ta as a didactic episode, 
(iv) Lastly, that the Mahdbh 4 rata has retained its Epico-didactk 
chuacter (with a sectarian colouring added to it later on under 
the influence of the K{^ cult) from an early age. 

209. Thus our examination of the views of Tilak and Dahlmaan 
enables us to separate the grains of truth from the husk of enor 
in their theories. Both Tilak and Dahlmaim are right to some 
extent, the former in so far as he conceives of the present Mahdr 
bhdrata as based on the first and original Epic, but with copious 
additions, and the latter in so far as he holds that the Epic was 
a text-book from the beginning and received didactic episodes 
from time to time to suit the purposes of the Rhapsody, under 
the influence of which the Epic story and the Epic minh and 
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philosophy developed in the first instance. But none of them 
have been able to deteimine the essential nature of the Bhagavad- 
Gtti in its original form and its true relation to the present Mah&r 
bhdrata, and both of them have wrongly and inconsistently enough 
sought to read into the Mahibh&rata no less than into the G!ti 
the influence of the Bhdgavata religion or Kf^na cult, and in this 
they have not only been untrue to the historical order of developl 
ment of the religious literature of India, but also to the essentia- 
spiiit and the fundamental teachings of the Bhagavad-Gitd. 



Chapter VI 


UPANr§ADIC ORIGIN OF THE GItA 

SECTION I. THE ORIGINAL gItA AS AN UPANI$ADIC TEXT 

210. As to the question whether the Gitd formed a genuine 
part of the Mahibhdrata or was a later interpolation, Mr. Telang 
had noticed that the alternatives for us to choose from are not 
only two. that the section in question (i.c., the Giti) may be a 
genuine part of the work (i.e., the Mahibhdrata), or that it may be 
a later interpolation, but also that the section may have been 
in existence at the date of the original Epic as an independent 
treatise and then incorporated by the Epic editor into his own pro- 
duction. But while admitting all these possible alternatives, Telang 
shrank from examining their grounds with sufficient industry and 
boldness, and accepted the orthodox and traditional view rather 
uncriticaUy with these remarks : “ Possibly the Gltd may have 
exL'.ted as such a dialogue before the Mah&bhirata and may have been 
appropriated by the author of the Mahdbhirata to his own purpose. 
But yet ... I am prepared to adhere, I will not say without diffi- 
dence, to the theory of the genuineness of the Bhagavad-Giti 
as a portion of the original Mahdbhdrata." 

I think tlie third alternative hypothesis, which was mentioned 
by Telang only to be summarily dismissed, can now be established 
on secure grounds. 

211. Our reasons for believing that the Gitd was originally 
an Upani^ad and was subsequently taken up into the body of the 
Mah&bhAiEta to fill up the place occupied by a dialogue of similar 
contents in the origi^ Epic are stated below : 

(i) Even the editors of the MahAbh^ta in its present form 
call our episode *' Bhagavad-Giti Upani^ad ” as at the end of every 
chapter of the Gtti in the extant recension of the Epic, we find the 
words ** Thus ends the chapter entitled * so and so ' in t^ Upamfod 
Sung by the Lord" etc. (Bhagavad-GUAsu Upam^udou). (ii) The 
commentator Ma&usudan Saraswati compares the Glti with 
the dielogues in the Vedas especially in the Upeniyads, as those 
MI 
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between Janaka and Yijfiavalkya. (iii) The relation between 
the teacher and the pupil is pretty much the same in the Glti as 
in the Upani$ads, the teacher demanding absolute faith and rever- 
ence from the pupil and some^es identifying himself with Brahma 
in both cases, as exemplified in the stories of Satyak&ma Jdv^ 
and Up-kosala Kdmaldyana in Chand. Up. IV. 4-9, 10-15, Indra 
and Pratardan in Kau$!taki III, Yama and Nachiketa in Kath. Up. 

(iv) As in the Upani$ads (Chand. Ill, ii, 4, Mund. 1, 1-2), so in the 
G!ti (IV. 1-3) the origin of the secret wisdom is assigned to the 
oldest period of history and traced back to the creator of the world. 

(v) The text is pervaded through and through by the spirit of the 
Upani^ad and in an old poem, generally quoted by the commentators 
and inserted in the current editions of the Git&, by way of eulogizing 
or glorifying its contents, we are told that the nectar of immortality 
in the Gita is, as it were, the pure milk from the cow consisting 
of aU the Upani^adas, which was milched by the milkman 

in the presence of Arjuna serving as a calf and for the enjoyment 
of the wise, who are to drink this milk. Nothing could be more 
authoritative than this verse about the traditional view that the 
purity and sublimity of the teachixigs of the Gitd must have had 
their original sources in the soil and the atmospheie of the Upani- 
^ds. (vi) Even a large number of verses' in the Giti are almost 
quotations from the Upani$ads with slight modifications in some 
cases, e.g. : 


G. n. 19 — Kafha II. 19. 

G. n. 20 — Kaiha II. 10. 

G. II. 29— Katha II. 7. 

G. m. 42-43 — Kafha III. lo-zi. 

Katha VI. 7-8. 

G. VIII. II — Katha II. 15. 


G. XV. I— Katha VII. 

G. XI. 48, 53— Katha H. 8-9, 
II. 23-24. 

G. V. 13 — Svet. ni. 18. 

G. XIIL 14. i5— Svet. III. 16- 
17 - 


Besides there are still more numerous passages in the Gtti, 
where the stamp of the speculations of the Upani$ads is too apparent 
to escape the notice of discerning scholars. We may quote a 
large number of verses from the Upani$ads which present thoughts 
perfectly parallel to those of the Gltd, so far as the combination of 
theistic and pantheistic ideas is concerned {vide Para. 15, Part I, 
Chap. II, sec, i). 

(vii) Apart from the general siinilanty of thought in the Gftd 
and the Upani^ads, there is a peculiar kinship of our text with the 
lime vanee. however; aie tUQWcted to be Jetapolatioiie. 
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Katha Upani^ad which cannot fail to strike every serious reader. 
The problem of the immortality of the soul is the kernel of both the 
sOriptures ; and the teaching concerning the nature and the 
means of salvation are markedly similar in both ; the large number 
of verses quoted from the Katha Upani$ad by the Gtti unmistakably 
shows that the poet of the Gttd was perfectly familiar with thie 
Katha Upani$ad. 

212. (viii) Agreeing with Pandit Sitdnith Tattvabhushan, I 
would. even go so far as to maintain that the author of the Gltd 
is indebted to the Katha Upani$ad III. 3-4 for the plan of his* work 
{vide Kr$na and the Giti," pp. 95-6). The dialogue between Kr^na 
and Arjuna may symbolically represent that moral experience in 
every human soul, that conflict between a higher ideal of duty and 
the lower dictate of inclination, wherein the m3rsterious and divine 
voice of conscience sets itself at war against the desires and self- 
mterest of the individual Thus the author of the Giti may have 
used the old story of the Mahdbhdrata as his material for the 
illustration of a spiritual truth, so that our acceptance or denial 
of particular historical facts concerning the traditional Mahibhirata 
is immaterial for a proper understanding of the teachings of the 
Gltl 

213 (ix) There is a close connection between the Giti and the 
Svetd^vatara Upani§ad, and we have already noticed the views of 
Weber and Max Muller on the implications of their resemblance in 
thought {vide Bk. I, Chap. TT, paras. 15-16). If Barth regarded the 
SvetdSvatara Upani^ad as a sort of " Shivaite Bhagavad-Glti," one 
can more appropriately describe the G!td as a Kr$paite ^vetddvatara 
Upani$ad. But strictly speaking, the Glti is a product of the same re- 
ligious, moral, social and intellectual environment as the Kafha and 
the SvetdSvatara Upani^ads, and the use of such epithets as Kx^ 
or Vdsudeva for God in the Gltd no more proves the Vai^^va 
or Bhdgavata character of the G!ti than the expressions Siva, 
lidna, Maheivara (connotations of the Supreme Being) employed in 
the Svetddvatara Upani^ad make it a text-book of the sect of 
Saivaism, for both of them belong to the pre-sectarian stage of the 
religions history of India. 

2x4. (x) Though I cannot agree with Hopkins in holding that 
**the Divine song is at present a Kr^naite version of an older 
Vi$nuite poem,’* I must give full support to his view, viz., that the 
Gtti was at first an unsectarian work, and perhaps a later Upaiii9ad. 
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213. (xi) Dr. R. G. Bh^dirkar explains the reference in 
Giti XIII. 5 to the poetical works of previous ^i$ as impl3nng that 
the doctrines contained ip. this chapter of the Gtti are based on some 
of the Upani$ads and some treatises setting forth the constitution 
of the world and the principles of morality, and adds that these 
treatises may have been the discourses, which were at first independent 
and afterwards included in the Sdntiparva and in other parts of the 
Mahdbhdrata, or they may have been others, of which we have no 
trace. We are not only inclined to accept the surmise of Bhdnddrkar 
that certain treatises of a philosophical and religious nature, 
originally independent, were later on incorporated in the Great 
Epic, but also prepared to go a step further and maintain that 
the Bhagavad-Gitd was itself, in its origin, such a distinct and 
separate treatise, belonging to the class of older Upani$ads, which was 
afterwards appropriated by the editor of the Mahdbhdrata in course 
of the subsequent stages of the development of the latter. I 
would like to add that the Gttd was an Upani$ad belonging to a later 
period than that of the Brhaddranyaka and Chhdndogya, Aitareya 
and Kau$itaki Upani$ads and that it seems to have originated 
at an age not far removed from the date when the Ka^ha and 
SvetdSvatara, ISa and Mundaka Upani^ds were composed, as 
the Gtti seems to breathe in the same spiritual atmosphere, and 
to follow nearly the same line of religious and philosophical thought 
as the latter, although the Divine Song attains a higher level and 
exhibits a more advanced stage of development, not only as regards 
language and style, but also with regard to the comprehensive 
and systematic character of the various concepts of philosophy 
and modes of ethical discipline and ideas and practices of spiritual 
culture contained in it. 

216. (xii) Dr. Macnicol also hints that the Bhagavad-Giti is 
rightly to be described'as an Upani^d, having more unity than most 
of its kind and aiming at comprehension, its policy of comprehension 
being entirely in agreement with its purpose consciously or uncon- 
sciously being ironical. He says that in these respects it is not 
unique among the Upani$ads, as ^vetdSvatara Upani$ad, too, 
belongs to the same t3q)e {vide ** Indian Theism ”). 

217. (xiii) This is aibo confirmed by the fact that just as the ^ 
ancient dassical Upani^ads were followed and imitated by sectarian 
Upani^ads of later times (e.g., Nfsimha Tdpanlya, Gop£la Tipanlya, 
R&ma T&paniya, Hayagriva and even Allah Upanifads), so also 
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the Bhagavad-Gttd was in subsequent times the source of inspiration 
and the model of composition for many sectarian writers, who labdled 
their works of a much inferior t3q>e with the name of a GttA, e.g., 
Rima-Gttd, $iva-Gttd,V 4 pu-Gtti, etc. {vide Tilak's Gfti-raha^/* 

pp. 2-6).» 

Thus the concurrence of the ancient Indian tradition with the 
researches of modem scholars justifies us in assigning to the Giti 
the same status and independence as to an Upani^adic treatise. 

SECTION II THE ORIGINAL GItA VIEWED INDEPENDENTLY OF 
THE EPIC MAHAbhArATA 

218. Now, the question will naturally arise. “ Can wc treat the 
present Giti apart from its Epic relations ? Is it not an integral 
part of the Mahabhirata story? What does the text of our 
Bhagavad-Giti teU us on the point ? Does the great Epic bear 
any trace of its having received subsequent additions and inter- 
polations in the form of the Bhagavad-Gtti and other didactic 
texts ? ” Let us now turn to the texts themselves for an adequate 
answer, appealing to our reason as the supreme judge, relying on 
our critical faculty as the principal advocate and interrogating 
hard, solid facts as our sure witnesses. 

That the Giti is not intimately connected with the Epic 
Mahibhirata. nor forms an integral part of the latter, will be evident 
from the following facts and considerations 

219. (i) The Giti itself does not refer to the Bhirata war except 
in the first chapter (1-46) and the concluding verse of the laist 
chapter (XVIII. 59-60, 72-78). These verses, however, must be 
regarded as additions made to the original Mahibhirata by those 
who inserted the Giti in it. For the interpolators must have found 

^ Mr B G Tilak explains the term Bhagavad-GItA Upaiuead as implying that in 
this work the essence of all the Upanisads has been set forth, withont tecogniiliig 
that the GItA was itself an Upani^ in its ongmal form We riiaH dis&nss ms view 
of the Gtti as a part of the l&sh&bhgxata later on But we are fully in uxeenent 
with Mr Tilak as to the name of the Bhagavad-Gttd or the Gttd bemg an abbreviated 
form of the Bhagavad-Gttd Upani^ad, as is evident from the feminine fonn of the 
roithet Gttd conesponding to the femmine gender of the substantive t/jp anf fa d , 
of wUdi the expression &tagavai-Gftd is an adjective. 

Bfr. Tilak gives a long list of Gltds in other parts of the Mdhdbhdiata 

and the Puidnaa, e g.. Anugttd (also called ^ahmanagtid). Fingalagltd, Sanpakagttd, 
MonUgttd, Bodhyagltd. Vichakhyagttd. Hant^, Vrtiagltd. Flsriaaiagltd. 
Hansagttd. AvadnutaglU, Aftdbakiagltd, Iswaigttd, Uttaxagttd, KapUagltd, 
G^aemagttd, Devigtt^FAa^vagttd. Bhitahugttd, Yamagttd, RdmuMd. Vydsagltd, 
Supigttd. Suryyagltd, etc. He adn^ that ^ composfiion as^wdTas tto subject 
matter of all these Gltds makes it clear Ibat thw were aU wr it t en after llie 
Bhagavad-Gttd had already attained wide fame and pcfmlarity. 
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it necessary to introduce certain verses at the beginning and at the 
end of the original G!td-Upan 4 ad so as to adapt it to the new context 
of the great Epic. 

220. (ii) Similarly there are Epic associations in some of the 
verses in the second chapter (II. i-io and 31-38), which may also be 
regarded as parts of the original Epic interpolated in this Upani^adic 
Gtti in order to bring about the fusion or unification between the 
works originally independent of one another, and thereby to secure 
a perfect harmony between the older Gtti and the present Epic 
narrative. Moreover, the ideas underlying the verses G. II. 31-38 
are diametrically opposed to the doctrine of disinterested action 
which forms the burden of the ethical teachings of the Glti, and the 
presence of these verses naturally raises in our mind the suspicion that 
they were not parts of the original Giti-Upani$ad, but somehow 
found their way from the ongmal Epic to the interpolated Gitd 
through the unconscious error of a cop3rist or the wilful device of an 
ardent redactor. Even an orthodox scholar like Bankimchandra 
Chatteijee, reputed to be a skilled master in the art of literary and 
historical criticism m Bengal, was inclined to consider these verses 
to be interpolations. 

22Z. (iii) The verses III. z-2 and 30, which seem to have a 
remote association with the Mahibh&rata story, are, however, 
found on a close examination to be quite compatible with the 
Upani^adic Gttd, for the subject matter of the whole of the third 
chapter indicates that the dialogue between and Axjuna 

was concerned with the problem of the relation between the path of 
knowledge and the path of action, and not with that of fighting or 
not fighting in the battle of Kuruk^etra ; and this is also confirmed 
by the verse III. 30, where the use of the verb ' fight * in the im- 
perative {yudhyasva) implies an exhortation to engage in a spiritual 
battle in the field of duty, and not to prepare for a ph3^ical combat 
with blood-relations. Besides, the tone and the spirit of the question 
asked by Aijuna in the beginning of the third chapter of the Gttd 
is so apparently in discord with the relation between Kz^^a and 
Arjuna as conceived in other parts of the Epic that we are bound 
to recognize here theUpani^adic rather than the Epic character of the 
poem ; for, evidently Kr^^a could not have been accused of con- 
founding Aijuna with mideading words had he been already accepted 
as a divine incarnation, as is done almost throughout the Epic. 

222. (iv) Then in thirteen out of ei^teen chapters of the Gtti 
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(viz.. Chap. IV-X and Chap. XII-XVII) we do not meet with a 
single reference to the scene of the battlefield of Kumlqetra, nor to 
the Epic story or incidents of any kind, which might remind iis of the 
fact that Kr^pa and Arjuna had anything to do with the Bh^iata 
war or that the object of the teachings of the Gttd was to induce 
Arjuna to fight, so pre-occupied and deeply absorbed are both the 
speakers of the dialogue in topics relating to the modes of spiritual 
culture, the ethical ideal and subtle metapb3rsical concepts. 

223. (v) It is only in the eleventh chapter that we find a few 
verses (XI. 26-28, 32-34, 41-42, 46) which seem to indicate the Epic 
relations of the Gfti. The genuineness of these verses in the eleventh 
chapter might as weU be doubted on more than one ground. We 
admit that the revelation of the Divine Form or the representation 
of God as working in nature and history, with the Universe as His 
body and human beings as His instruments, as meets us in this chapter, 
does not impair the unity of thought in the Discourses of the Gtti 
if they arc taken in their spiritual significance But the hideous 
picture of Kr$pa as the awful Dispenser or terrible destroyer, 
biting to pieces the heroes and soldiers assembled in the theatre 
of war, certainly comes violently into conflict with the essential 
^int of the Vai$pava religion of love and reminds one of the cult of 
hakti worshippers who symbolize the destructive power of the 
deity through the image of Goddess Kili. 

We may also concede that the original of this mode of representa- 
tion of the Universal and Infinite Form of God may be found in the 
hymns of the Rgveda (e.g., Puru$a Sfikta) and the allegorical teach- 
ings of the Upani$ads (e.g , the whole universe being depicted as 
the sacrificial horse in the B^haddranyaka Upani$ad), and that the 
general framework of the chapter may be allowed to stand as the 
original contribution of the author of the Upani^adic Gftd. But 
stiU we find it difficult to reconcile the presence of these verses 
26-28, 32-34 and 41-42 with the absence of any reference to the 
Epic narrative of the events of the war throughout the whole of the 
poem from the second chapter to the eighteenth (except of course 
the concluding six or seven verses of this last chapter). But the 
internal self-contradiction of these verses will be more than evident 
from the fact that in verse 46 Arjuna asked Kf^^a to assume 
his former (i.e., usual) form, having fom arms, implyiiig that Kgp/a 
even in hisusu^ formpossessedfour anils and was therel^recognized 
in virtue of this special distinction to be the veritable incamatUm 
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of God, while in the verses 41-42 there is clear indication that in 
his usual form and ordinary intercourses, was treated just 
like any other man, as a friend of Aijuna and called by his name 
Krs^a or Jddava, without the slightest suspicion that there was 
an3khing divine about him. It is more reasonable to assume that 
the prayer put in the mouth of Arjuna in this chapter and many 
other verses signifying the divinity of Kr$na in the Gitd are later 
additions made by K|^-worshippers and not to be regarded as 
genuine parts of the original Gitd, nor of the original Mahdbhdrata. 

224. (vi) Another point showing the inconsistency of these verses 
deserves mention. If the object of the Gitd had been to induce 
Arjuna to fight, as the Epic narrators would have us believe, there 
was no need for any further discourse, after the Divine Form was 
revealed to Arjuna, and the whole of the^last seven chapters of the 
Gitd (XII-XVIII) might easily be dispensed with. For Arjuna says 

* at the end of Chapter XI (verse 51) that he is now restored to his 
consciousness and composure at the sight of the human form of 
and there is almost a repetition of the same verse at the end 
of the eighteenth chapter (verse 73), where, too, Arjuna says that 
he has now regained his memory (or true knowledge) and his ignor- 
ance is dispelled. As this delineation of the revelation of the 
Divine Form was later on imitated in many other parts of the Epic 
and in some of the Purdinas, we may rightly assume that it was 
a very popular piece and attracted the attention of all writers. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the beauty and the sublimity 
of the eleventh chapter tempted some of the sectarian enthusiasts to 
insert in it their own compositions and to pass them in the name of 
the author of the Gitd. We are inclined to ascribe the presence 
of the few verses associated with the Epic war in the eleventh 
chapter of the Gitd to ' this fact and to reject them as later 
interpolations. 

225. (vii) Thus if we read the various chapters of our text with a 
critical eye, we discover that there is very little in them to justify 
the current and erroneous notion that the Gitd is a genuine part of 
the Mahdbhdrata, while all evidences converge to favour the hypo- 
thesis of its Upani^adic origin and character. If we simply exclude 
about eighty verses from the present Gitd (e.g., I. 1-46, II. z-zo, 
31-38, XI. 26^8, 32-34, 41-42, XVIII. 59-60, 72^8) we can divest 
it of allEpic associations without creating any void in itydiilosophical 
and religious contents. 
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226. (viii) Of course, there will still remain the irredudUe 
minimum of the Epic ba^ of the Bhagavad-Glt 4 in so far as Krwa 
and Arjuna, who are the chief heroes or prindpal figures in the 
Mah&bhdrata Epic, are also represented as the prominent speakers 
in the dialogue of the Gttd. But Kf^na and Aijuna as they stand in 
our poem need not be taken as historical persons or imaginary 
heroes as painted in the Great Epic, for there are no facts or incidents 
about their life and character, related in other parts of 
the Mah&bh^ata or in the Pur 4 i^, which enter into the funda- 
mental doctrines or the essential spirit of the discourses in the 
Gitd. 

227. (ix) When we consider the propriety or suitability of the 
G!td as a whole in its relations to the Epic text, we find that like 
many other didactic episodes of the Mahdbh^ta the G!td does not 
ht in very well with the narrative of events leading to or associated 
with the war of Kuruk$etra, so that the removal of the Gtti from 
the Bh!$maparva would not create any gap in, or impair the beauty 
of the Epic story. On the contrary, we are at a loss to understand 
(1) why Arjuna, who is reputed to be the hero of a hundred fights 
and has already taken part in fratricidal warfares, who has con- 
jointly with his brother Pdndavas planned the whole procedure and 
made long and elaborate preparations for this great war, should 
be so overtaken by a temporary weakness and overwhelmed with 
grief just at the moment when he is about to engage himself in the 
fatal combat, and (ii) why Kr$na who is supposed to be the Almighty 
Ruler and Dispenser of all events and to make of every man an 
mstrument in his hands for the realization of his Divine ends, 
should take the trouble of going in a round-about way and spending 
so much of his valuable time and energy in persuading Arjuna to 
fight. 

228. (x) Those who regard the Great Epic as an authentic 
history in each and every part of it and as representing facts as they 
actually happened in the remotest period of Indian antiquity, 
will find it difficult to explain, without having recourse to a theo- 
logical faith or supernatural miracles, which are of course beyond 
rational criticism, how such lofty speculations on Ethics, Philosophy 
and Religion could be carried on in the midst of intense excitement 
prevailing among two belligerent parties with a stupendous array 
of troops on both sides face to face, and how these sublime practical 
lessons of the Gltd, ranging from the restraint of senses to the 
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practice of Yoga, the most difficult art of realizing God in all and all in 
God, could be effectively taken to heart and assimilated and even 
carried out in actual conduct by Arjuna within such a short time ; 
for while the Gltd tells us that it takes many years of constant 
practice and patient perseverance to curb the desires of the mind 
and to acquire the habits of disinterested action, the weak and 
tender-hearted Arjuna, overwhelmed with grief as he was, seems to 
have instantaneously mastered all these modes of discipline and 
culture and proceeded to the held of action immediately after the 
Discourses of the G!td were finished. If it be urged as against this 
objection that by the grace of God and with the aid of the Divine 
Revelation, even impossible feats can be accomplished by ordinary 
mortals and within the shortest possible time, we wonder why the 
whole travail of discussion on subtle metaphysical topics throughout 
the eighteen chapters of the Gitd could not be dispensed with in 
favour of this miraculous performance by means of grace and 
revelation. 

229. (») Evidently the object of the Giti was not to induce 
the hero Arjuna to fight, but to educate the soul of man in the 
the art of conquering passions and other enemies of the moral 
life, that tempt us daily in the spiritual battles of the world, and 
in the light of this supreme end all the discourses of the poem 
can be consistently and satisfactorily explained. But from this 
view-point we cannot accept the Bhagavad-GIti as a genuine 
part of the Mahibhdrata, even if the Epic is considered to be a 
product of pure poetic imagination without any historical founda- 
tion.^ For even a fiction or creation of fancy is subject to rules of 
propriety which make it amenable to the judgment of literary 
critics. Now, considered by the standard of symmetry, order, 
sense of proportion, poetic justice and such other canons of 
literary criticism, the introduction of the Bhagavad-Gfti with 
over six hundred verses of most sublime and beautiful didactic 
elements, at the point when the great Bhdrata war is about to 
begin, exceeds all limits of propriety and forms an anomaly 
which can only be accounted for by the supposition that the 
combination of the Bhagavad-Giti lJpan 4 ad with the Bhirata 
Epic is more or less accidental and* that the former was inserted 
in the body of the latter by some foreign interpolatorB. It seems 

> I am not at pment conccnied with ttaa qnoition of tbo hiifcorielty of tha 
MahAhhSiata or of Kifqa and Arjuna. 
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very probable that in the original Epic there was a short discussion 
as to the propriety of killing one's kith and kin in the battle, and 
an exhortation to the K9atriyas on the duties of fighting with a 
faith in the future life and in the immortality of the soul, as 
Holzmann suggests; and that it is on the basis of these 
discussions and exhortations that the original Giti-Upani^ad was 
remodelled, and inserted in the Epic by the interpolators exactly 
at the place where the Gitd section begins in the present Mahd- 
bhdrata. 


SECTION 111. CONCLUSIONS OF PART II 

230. Our critical study of the relation of the G!td to the Mahd- 
bhdrata and careful review of the contributions of modem sdiolars 
on the subject, then, seem to justify us in forming the following 
conclusions : (i) The Bhagavad-Gitd was in its original form an 
Upani$adic treatise, independent of the Epic Mahdbhdrata. 
(ii) It was later on incorporated into the Epic by later editors 
along with other didactic episodes, (iii) The Epic Mahdbhdrata, 
too, was not originally what it is in its present fonn, but has passed 
through various stages of development and through successive 
editions in the hands of different authors, so that many of its parts, 
hke the Gttd and the Mok^dharma sections, are of older origin 
and are to be treated as later additions to the Epic, (iv) Even 
in its present form the Gitd can be viewed entirely apart from its 
Epic relations and this poetic episode contains evidences enough 
to show that the significance of its teachings far transcends the 
local and temporal limitations imposed on it by its connection 
with the Mahdbhdrata incidents and can be truly grasped only when 
its moral and religious lessons are dissociated altogether from the 
Epic setting and the scene of the Kuruk$etra war. (v) The object 
of the poet of the Gttd was not to induce Arjuna, the hero of the 
Epic, to engage himself in fighting against his kith and kin, but to 
teach humanity the sublime art of self<K:ontrol and self-conquest 
in the midst of the trials and temptations of the world, and to 
encourage the human soul in fighting its battles in spiritual life, the 
battles of the spirit against the discordant elements of the flesh, 
of duty against derires and inclinations. 

We have also hinted that the Mahdbhdrata and the Gitd have 
both received their Kr$^te character at a later period and that 
himself has played the role of a human hero and a divine 
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incarnation in successive stages of the development of the Epic. 
But we must devote a separate Book to the consideration of this 
important problem, as there is a good deal of controversy on the 
subject of the relation between the religion of the Gtti and the 
religion of Kr$pa Vdsudeva. And this will form the subject 
matter of Part III. 
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THE BHAGAVAIMilTA AND THE BHAGAVATA RELIGION 




Chapter I 


THE EPIC AND THE GlTA AS THE WORKS OF A 
VAI§^IAVA AUTHOR AND PRODUCTS OF THE 
CULT 

SECTION 1. PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

231. We have maintained that the Bhagavad-Gtti was origin* 
ally an independent treatise of the Upani$adic form which was 
later on taken up into the body of the Mahibhirata. Those 
who regard the Gttd as an integral part of the Mahdbh^ata and 
accept them both as the works of the same author, generally do 
so on the assumption that the glorification of is the central 
theme of the Epic as well as of the episode, and that both the 
scriptures were written by a Vai^imva author. In the present book 
we propose to deal with the question whether the Gttd and the 
Mah&bhdrata are and have always been Kr^^te in character, 
and whether the original Epic and the origmal Gltd received 
numerous additions and modifications in the hands of Bhdgavata 
editors and Vai^nava interpolators and were originally united 
by them in their present form subservient to the needs and interest 
of a sectarian propaganda. 

232. That the Bhagavad-G!td is a product of the Bhdgavata 
religion and represents the teachmgs of tfie Divine Incarnation 
Kf^pa who is supposed to have acted as a charioteer of Azjuna 
in the Kuruk$etra war of the Mahdbhdrata is a belief so widely 
prevalent among the Hindus and is so deeply rooted in the Indian 
traditions that hardly any commentator has doubted its validity 
or thought it necessary to examine the basis of this assumption. 
Even modem scholars of India and Europe, who have seriously 
questioned the soundness of most of the time-honoured traditional 
beliefe and often rejebed as untenable, because unhistorical and 
uncritical, some fundamental presuppositions of the ancient 
commentators with regard to the interpretation of Indian philo- 
sophical and religious text^, have tacitly accepted or expressly 
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supported this common notion as to the Bhdgavata origin and the 
Vai^nava character of the teadiings of the GttA. While Barth finds 
in the Gitd'the oldest dogmatic exposition not only of Vai$navism, 
but of the sectarian religion in general, Dahlmaim recognizes in 
this philosophical dialogue the sublimest expression of the Epic- 
m3rstic relation of the Divine and heroic elements in the persons 
of and Aijuna, and holds that it belongs to that legend- 

cycle which built itself around and Arjuna under the influ- 
ence of the Yoga-idea and was taken up into the genuine epic 
element, coloured by sectarian cult. Hopkins speaks of 

the Gtti as the Kr$;^ite version of an older Vi^nuite poem. 

233. We shall now proceed to discuss the views of such eminent 
scholars as Mr. C. V. Vaidya, Mr. Subbd Rao, Mr. B. G. Tilak, 
Sir R. G. Bh&ndirkar, Bankimchandra and others, who main- 
tain either that the Gitd is a product of the Bhdgavata sect of 
Va49avism or that the Epic Mahdbhdrata as a whole is composed 
in honour of the Vai^nava incarnation Kf^na and according to 
whom, therefore, its various episodes, including especially the 
Bhagavad-Gtti, have received a sectarian colouring and must be 
interpreted in that light. We propose to subject the views of 
all these scholars to a critical investigation and draw out the 
elements of truth contained therein, 1 ejecting all that is contrary 
to historical facts or to the laws of thought. To keep up the 
continuity of our treatment with the result of the last book, it 
will be convenient to discuss the relevant topics of the subject 
under our consideration in the following order : 

(i) Is Kr^^a the central figure of the Mahibhdrata and was the 
author of the Epic a Va 4 mva poet ? 

(ii) What is the relation between the Gltd and the Kdrdyaicd}^ 
section of the Epic, which is the principal source of our information 
about the origin and earliest form of the Bhdgavata movement ? 

(iii) What are the differentiating features in the Gitd that lead 
some scholars to deny its Upani^adic origin and accept this text 
as a product of the Bhdgavata religion ? 

SECTION II. Kf^^AITE CHARACTER OF THE EPIC AND THE uItA 
(The views of Mddhavdchdryya, supported by Subbd Rio) 

234. The orthodox view of the Mahdbhdrata is perhaps most 
clearly presented by Mddhavdchdryya, who tells iis in his Titparyya 
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Nirpaya that the Bhdrata is the guide to or standard of all the 
right conclusions whidi the several scriptures (viz., ^Kgveda, Pafl- 
cfaardtra, original Rdmdyapa and Brahmashtra) are intended to 
teach, and these conclusions are illustrated in the Bhirata by refer- 
ence to authenticated facts. As of all the avatdras of alm^hty God 
Sr!kr§^ is the nearest in time, the events of the world in relation 
to this incarnation are adopted as illustrations. Following his 
authority Mr. Subbd has laid great stress on the fact that 
Kr^a is the central figure of the Mahibh&rata. “ Even to the 
casual reader,*' says Mr. R 4 o, " the general tenor of the work is 
evidently the glorification of Vi^nu, and as such the work must be 
explained only with reference to the spirit of the ^veda Samhiti. 
This tenor of the Bh^ta is recognized in the later works. Vy&sa 
is often referred to as an avatdra of Vi^^u, and he is said to have 
made the Bhdrata Vai^mvite in spirit, and these references 
must have some intrinsic relation and references to support the 
view. To show that the same spirit pervaded all the literature 
would then be the effect the author intended to produce. 

"Again we are told, the Bhirata story is the repetition of the 
typical story of facts and the eternal strife between the good and 
the evil, repeated in the oldest Vedic literature as the struggle 
between the Suras and the Asuras making visible the dispensation 
of the almighty Providence. This leads to the view of the Bhirata 
as a story of the working of Providence, and only in this light the 
full force of the Vyisa's statement becomes evident, viz., 'There 
is nothing equal to Niriyana, nor was, nor will be. With the help 
of this true proposition I shall explain all facts. 

235. In another place Mr. Rio upholds the theory of incarnation 
and reality of supremacy in the original Epic in the follow- 

ing words : " There is a just and real craving of the human mind 
to see or believe that the Universal Power does the grand work. 
Srikr^mi came to the world when a Yuga (world-period) was to be 
succeeded by another, and he did such work, therefore he is accepted 
as an avatira (i.e., God descending in the human form). In the 
Bhirata as a whole is (i) connected with the story, and (ii) is 
considered to be one Supreme being, whose glories are sung by him- 
self or by Vidura, Bh^ma and other sages, all concluding with' 
praises of his supremacy. Tlie most unsympathetic criticism 

> N&fti N4i*7tn>a Mmo na bbftta na bbavlnrati. 

Aneaa latymvakTeiia nrvaowtat lAdliayiiiif. 
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cannot compel us to believe that in the original Bhirata, there 
was no mention of as the Supreme Being and his workings 
either as one of the actors or even as the God of the author or of 
the community by whom or for whom it was written. Hence it 
may be emphatic^y stated that Srikr^^a is the one main hero or 
object intended by the author to be cdebrated in his grand work.’* 

236. Against this view of the Epic Mahibh&rata and its relation 

to we may offer the foUowing criticisms : 

(i) As we found in the case of the relation between the Gttd 
and the Mahdbhdrata, the views of these scholars are coloured 
by certain beliefs and assumptions which partake of the character 
of religious dogmas and creeds, and cannot be easily brought 
vdthin the purview of criticism in the light of history or reason. 
The fundamental error in this conception of the Mahdbhirata 
arises out of the fact that the Epic is viewed as a ready-made 
finished whole and is not looked at from the point of view of 
development and therefore no discrimination is made between 
successive stages of its evolution. Our distinction between the 
original Bhdrata and the present Mahdbhdrata at once raises the 
question whether the Kr^^ite or Vi§nuite element of the present 
Mahdbhdrata represents the original essence of the Epic or is only 
a later addition, and whether the Mahibhdrata has developed its 
present Kr$paite character by gradual accumulation of sectarian 
materials or by a sudden transformation in the hands of sectarian 
editors. As we have seen, many modem scholars like Bankim- 
chandra, Vaidya, Bhdnddrkar, Hopkins and Garbe maintain that 
the present Epic contains in itself materials enough to show that 
Kr9pa was either absent or regarded only as a human hero in the 
original Epic, and was deified only at a later period, and that one 
may trace the evolution of Kr^aism through various stages in the 
development of the Epic. 

237. (ii) Mr. Rdo does not seem to be sufficiently alive to the 
implications of his own adnJssion. He says that the general 
tenor of the Epic is evidently the glorification of Vi^^u and the woik 
must be explained with reference to the spirit of the Bsveda 
Samhitd. But it is one thing to say that V49U, the Vedic God, 
is the object of glorification and another thing to hold that Kf^oa, 
the human God, the hero of history and of the Epic, was intended 
to be celebrated the author of the MahAbhirata, for the religion 
of Vi^ou and the religion of Kropa were not the same in the early 
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history of the origin and growth of these two cults, and the wor- 
shippers of and the followers of may have passed 

through a long stage of mutual rivalry and opposition before the 
two cults were united and* fused together. We know from the 
sectarian scriptures themselves that Kr$na began his career as 
a reformer opposing the Vedic religion of sacrifices offered 
to Indra and other gods. Thus even if it were established that 
the author of the original Mahdbharata was a Va 4 nava himself 
and wrote this great Epic to glorify the object of his worship. 

would not necessarily follow that the supremacy of K|^na as an 
incarnation of God was recognized by him or preached in his works. 

238. (iii) Similarly Mr. Rdo supports and justifies the traditional 
view, referred to in later works, viz., that Vyisa is an Avat 4 ra 
of V 4 nu and made the Bharata Va^nvaite in spirit. Now granting 
this tradition to be well-founded, does it not appear strange to all 
thinking minds except those who are influenced by sectarianism 
that one incarnation of Vi§nu (Vyasa) should have thought of 
glorifying another incarnation of Vi§nu (Kr?^a), when both are 
believed to have been contemporaries ? Is it not far more natural 
and reasonable to conceive that Vydsa was accepted as an incarna- 
tion of Vi^nu by the sectarian followers of the Kr^na cult because 
ot his writing the Epic which is supposed to have supplied the 
first-hand authentic information about the life and works of their 
God, and that this deification of the author of the Mahibhirata 
happened exactly at the same time when the Bhdgavatas elevated 
their own favourite hero to the rank of god and identified him 
with V 4 ^u and also gave a Kf§naite colouring to the whole Epic ? 
Moreover, if there is any foundation for the belief that Vyfisa 
was not the author but only the editor of the Epic and that he 
made the Bhdrata Vai^avite in spirit, are we not justified in in- 
ferring that originally the Bhdrata Epic had been non-sectarian 
and non-Va^navite in spirit before it was edited by this Vai99ava 
writer ? For, we have already sera that, according to Tilak .and 
other scholars, Vyisa did not write the Mah&bh^rata anew, but 
rather gave a definite shape to the epic materials already existing. 

239. (iv) As a matter of fact, Mr. Rdo himself has supplied us 
with a tool which strikes at the root of his theory, for he tells us 
that the author of the Epic not only made the Bh&rata Vai99avite 
in spirit, but also intended to produce the effect that all the literature 
of his time was pervaded by the same spirit. This is a very signifi- 
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cant remark which applies to all the sectarian editors and inter- 
polators of ancient and medueval India. It is therefore not without 
reason that many foreign critics of our literature have suspected 
injudicious additions and modifications amounting to falsification 
of records in many of our texts. If Mr. Rio could go to the length 
of asserting that an honest, truthful and pious a reputed 
author and encyclopaedic genius like Vyasa, was capable of making 
the whole of the extant literature of his time Vai$navite in spirit, 
and of re-handling the Vedas, the Purinas and the Bharata in the 
interests of Va4^vism, we should not be charged with a super- 
critical and irreverent attitude when we discover that the original 
Upani§adic Gtti was tampered with by the sectarian editors of 
a later age with a view to adapting it to the cult of Kr^na-Visudeva. 

240. (v) There is another question of historical origin and 

development with regard to the religion of the Hindus, which has 
not b^n touched by Mr. Rao in his Mahdbhdrata Index. As in 
the case of Vi$nu and so with Ndr&yana, the problem tliat 

presents itself to every critical student of Indian scriptures in the 
modem age is : When and how was the worship of N&rdyapa 
introduced ? Was he the same god as V49U or was he at first 
difierent and then unified with the latter ? When was K^^na 
identified with Ndrayana ? The solution of these questions will 
throw a flood of light on the history and development of Vai$navism 
and the Bhagavata movement, and any attempt at giving a 
Kr9^te interpretation to the Giti and to the Mahabharata. without 
a preliminary enquiry into the origin of the cults of Vi$nu, Nariyana 
and is bound to be imperfect and erroneous. 

241. (vi) It is one thing to say, as Mr. Rao does, that the 

Bhirata is the story of the working of Providence, and a quite 
difierent thing to hold that the author of the Epic undertakes to 
explain all facts in the light of the supremacy of N^dyana above 
everything, past, present and future. We may accept the former 
statement as true and yet reject the latter. The Bhdrata story 
may well be regarded as the repetition of the t3rpical story of the 
etemsd strife between good and evil, illustrating the dispenution 
of the Almighty Providence, without one’s upholding the theory 
of incarnation or accepting as God in the human form. 

In reality, every great Epic or drania conveys a moral lesson 
and may be made to show the working of Providence in the human 
life and society on earth, and an impartial observer wiU have no 
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difficulty in recognizing the hand of the all-wize Ruler of the 
universe working through the various incidents in the Ufe-histoiy 
of the Kurus, the Pdndavas. the Yddavas and of Kn^a him—lf 
as related in the Mahibhdrata. But that does not mean that 
Ndriyana, in this particular text conceived as the Power that 
maketh for righteousness and secures triumph of the virtuous, 
must be identified with any particular hero of the Epic, who 
himself plays on the stage and is therefore as much subjected to 
our moral judgment and to the laws of Providence as any other hero. 

242. (vii) Mr. Rio not only betrays his lack of critical spirit, 
but also the predominance of orthodoxy in his philosophical con- 
ception of when he identifies the Universd Power working 
behind all the events of human history and the laws of natural 
phenomena with a particular finite individual who figures in 
different parts of the Epic Mahibhirata. As to the belief in 
as an incarnation of God, we must leave it to the tempera- 
ment and disposition of each individual, as it can neither be dog- 
matized upon nor criticized, nor brought to the bar of reason, 
being a matter of pure faith. As to the possibility of God having 
been bom as man and lived on earth to secure specific ends, 
theologians and metaphysicians may go on wrangling or waging 
war among themselves, with which we have nothing to do. But 
this much seems to be ceitain, that whenever any historical person 
has been recognized as an incarnation of God, it is more or less 
an after-thought or subsequent construction of reason or of imagina- 
tion, and never the fulfilment of a prophecy or prediction nor 
the actual realization of what was previously anticipated. People 
first deify a man and then uphold his divine origin by inventing 
stories about his descent from heaven or by reading into the facts 
of his antecedents, parentage and childhood meanings of their own. 
Instead of saying that the great historical personality has been 
elevated to the rank of God on account of his wonderful spiritual 
genius or heroic achievement, they project the future or the present 
into the past under the influence of sectarian Bhakti, and maintain 
that it was God himself who chose to be bom in the form of that 
individual at an appointed age and locality and worked out a pre- 
arranged |flan. 11 ]^ is true of Buddha, of Christ, of Chaitanya, 
and was equally true of KF9pa. All sectarian theories of inoania- 
tion have their roots essentially in this weakness of human nature. 
Even a Rdmalq^va or a Gdndhi has been deified in this manner 
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during more recent times. In any case the concept of Kr^pa 
as an incarnation of God, whom the author of the Mahdbhdiata 
intended to glorify, is not one that can be based on historical facts, 
but rests mainly on faith and on the interpretation and valuation 
of facts in the light of that faith. 

243. (viii) Lastly, Mr. Rdo asks us to escape from the prejudice 

that makes the Bh^ta mainly a book dedicated to the Kuru* 
Pindava story or war, and emphatically states that the most 
uns3anpathetic critic cannot compel him to believe that in the 
original Bhirata there was no mention of Kr$na as the Supreme 
Being and his working either as one of the actors or even as the 
God of the author or of the community by whom or for whom 
it was written. We have already admitted in the last chapter 
that the original Epic was not merely a narration of stories but 
must have contained didactic lessons, and we are also inclined to 
add that Ki^a as a human hero and teacher may have played 
a worthy part in the Epic story of the original Bhdrata which 
probably pictured him as a friend, philosopher and guide of the 
Pdndavas. But we are not prepared to accept the view that the 
original Bhdrata was based on the divinity of Kr§pa or that it 
regarded him as the Supreme Being. Nor can we admit that the 
Epic was a* sectarian work from the begiiming, or was the product 
of sectarian zeal. In its present form it ha& undoubtedly a non- 
sectarian character in the sense that it gives recognition to all the 
different sects of Hindus prevalent in these days and pays homage 
to all the gods of the ancient Hindu ptmtheon. The opinions of 
modem scholars seem to be verging towards the conclusion that 
the Mah&bhdrata bears evidences of a human Kf^na as well as of a 
deified Kr$na, and if the laws of evolution of reli^ous thought are 
to be rightly applied to Indian literature, the former must be 
regarded as the earlier stage, of which the latter is a subsequent 
development. This means that originally the Epic was neither 
based on, nor directed towards, Kr9^'-worship, being 

recognized as nothing more than a great human hero. 

244. Thus an examination of the orthodox views of the Mahd- 
bhdmta as rejnesented by Subbd Rdo, following ICddhavdchdiyya, 
reveals not (^y their inner self-contradiction but also their in- 
consistency with- historical facts and ^th the critical spirit of 
modem scholarship. These objections to Bfr. Rdo’s views are not 
however based oaapriori considerations alone, but can be supported 
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by unassailable facts supplied by the Mahdbhdiata itself, as we 
shall notice while surveying the data collected from the field 
already explored by many eminent scholars, like Banldmchandra, 
Tilak and Bhdn<Hxkar on the one hand, and Hopkins and Garbe 
on the other. 


SEOnON 111. THE VAI$^AVA FEATURES OF THE MAHAbhArATA 
AND THE GItA 

{The views of Bankimchandra, C. V. Vaidya, R. G. Bhdnddrkar) 

245. According to Bankimchandra, who discovers in the 
MahAbh^ta three successive strata of development, the position 
of Krsra is not the same in the first and the second phases of the 
growth of the Epic. For instance in the original BhArata of 
the first stage, is not usually recognized as an incarnation 

of God or of V 4 ;^u, he never admits his own divinity and performs 
no action by his divine or superhuman power. But in the second 
stratum he is clearly known as an Avatdfa (incarnation) of Vifpu 
or as N^Ayana and adored as such ; he dcclsires himself to be God, 
and the poet is particularly anxious to establish his divinity. 
It is to be noted that this great scholar rejects whatever is un- 
natural, unhistorical or miraculous in the life of as a sectarian 
interpolation in the MahAbhArata and finds this supernatural 
element relating to the life-histoiy of Kr?na progressively accumula- 
ting in the narrations of Va4|>ava scriptures like the Vi^^u-PurA^a 
(Part V), the HarivamSa, the BhAgavata-PurA^ and the Brahma- 
Vaivarta PurA^a. Thus the supplementary Book of the MahAbhArata, 
known as HarivainAa, which deals with the whole story of Kn^a's 
birth, childhood and youth in details,is not only regarded by Banldm- 
chandra as spurious or ungenuine, but as a work of later origin 
than the sectarian text of the V 4 nu PurAijUi. What could be then 
more reasonable than holding that sectarian influences had been 
at work in the re-fashioning of the BhArata Epic with a view to 
glorifying the heroic figure of as he was gradually elevated 
to the rank of god ? And yet in these views of Bankimchandra 
we are not to suspect the irresponsible utterances of one who 
would speak disrespectfully of the person of or of the scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, for like every other orthodox sdiolar, Banldm- 
chandra believes in the theory of incarnation and aoce^ Knna 
as a real historical person who led an ideal life and preached a 
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univeisal religion and who therefore deserves to be recognized 
as an incarnation of God. According to Bankiinchandra the 
Bh4gavad-Gitd is not a part of this second stage of the Epic but 
was interpolated still later during the third stage of its evolution. 
The Gitd is no doubt a proof of Ki^’s unrivalled knowledge of the 
Vedic text, but it is not the work of Kr$ruL himself. Whoever may 
have been the author of this episode, Vyisa or somebody pise, 
he could not have noted down what uttered and inserted 

it in the Mahibhirata. But although Bankimchandra does not 
regard this text as a genuine part of the original Mahibhdrata, 
he believes it to represent the religious doctrines of Kr$na, which 
were probably compiled in this form by a thinker who accepted 
the tenets of Kr$na and gave wide publicity to the same by inter- 
polating them in the Epic. He does not, however, believe that 
the discourses of the Glti were actually delivered by Ki^a to Arjuna 
in the battlefield at the beginning of the Kuni-Pindava war. 

246. Similarly many other discourses and actions ascribed to 
Kr$9a in the Mahibhdrata are considered by this orthodox scholar 
to ^ve been later on interpolated by sectarian editors. For 
example, the Anugttd, which is described as a dialogue between 

and Arjuna, cannot be regarded as representing the religious 
teachings of Kr?^ or resembling the Bhagavad-Gitd on any essen- 
tial point. Thus both in his *' Charita " and in his commentary 

on the Giti, Bankimchandra asserts unambiguously that the 
Kr^mite character of the Epic must be admitted with reservations, 
that the divinity of Kr$na is not a genuine element of the Mahi- 
bhirata in its original form, and that the Giti was interpolated 
in the Mahibhirata by a sectarian writer. While we have quoted 
the views of this great scholar in support of our position, we do not 
accept his conclusion that the Giti was composed by a Kr^paite 
poet during the third stage of the development of the Epic. On 
the contrary, if our thesis of the Upani§adic origin and character 
of the Giti is justified, this text may have been in existence as an 
independent work during the first stage of the Epic evolution 
and may have been inserted in the body of the Mahdbhdrata during 
what Bankimchandra calls the third stage of its growth. 

247. Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his *' Mahibhirata Critidsm " deals 
with the problems (a) as to whether the Mahibhirata was originally 
Vaiaoavite, (b) how the Vaia^avite element grew in it, and (c) what 
is its present attitude towards Vaiwavite creed, while adi^tting 
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that such questions may be distasteful and delicate from the 
religious point of view. According to his reading of the llah4- 
bhirata, Vydsa, the author of the original Bhirata, was an admirer 
of $Tfkr$na and worshipper of and was probably one ol 

those who believed the former to an incarnation of the latter. 
He thus holds that they original poem of Vydsa was written in glori- 
fication of Kf$ 9 a or Ndriya^a as of Arjuna or Naia. Bht as 
there are one or two places in the Mahdbh4rata where Kr9hs is 
treated as an ordinary mortal, he admits that Kr^ha-worship was 
in its infancy when Vydsa wrote the poem. Vai^ampdyana, the 
second editor of the Mahdbhdrata, was probably a more pronounced 
follower of the Vai$navite creed than Vydsa, as Vai^pavas attach 
special sanctity to his Bhdrata, especially on account of its including 
the Bhagavad-Gitd and the Vi$nu-sahasrandma. As regards the 
Bhagavad-G!td. however. Mr. Vaidya opines that it contains the 
preachings of Kr$m, though not in his own words, but in the words 
of Vydsa, and that it may have been re-arranged and altered here 
and there by VaUampdyana and made more Vai$];^vite in appear- 
ance. But it is, he says, pre-eminently the thought of Kr^ 
clothed in the language of Vydsa. Although Bir. Vaidya finds it 
difficult to detect at this distance of time what other additions 
and alterations were made by Vaiiiampdyana in the interest of the 
cult, he is convinced, and a critical reader of the Mahd- 
bh^ta hke him cannot but be convinced, that the Vai^pava 
element was constantly accumulating in course of time. Kf^^a is 
glorified and praised whenever opportunity offers : the usual story 
of Avatdras given in the Puranas is found, though not in so many 
words, in the Bhdrata in a nucleus form. In the third edition of 
the Epic, however, the Vai^navite element underwent a trans- 
formation in the hands of Sauti, who was concerned with the defence 
of the whole of the orthodox religion, as it then existed, against 
Buddhism, and had to introduce episodes and anecdotes in glori- 
fication of Siva also. Thus according to Vaidya, the Mah&bhdrata 
of Sauti became distinctly non-sectarian — an aspect that has made 
the present Epic dear to all the Hindus, so that all creeds alike 
claim it as their sacred book. Sauti seems to have xqade references 
to Sivarworshq) in various places of the Mahdbhdrata in a spirit of 
unifying diverse sects that existed when he finally recast the poem.^ 

* Ur Vaidya oontrasti tUa chaxactar of tha Epic wilb tint of iha BrahauuStna 
which dlacuaa and refata the pocoUar tenets of Valfeava and Flfapata iMta 
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It b probably in the same spirit that Sauti made other additions 
in praise of Devi (Bhl^ma Parva), Sibya (Bans Parva), and Kir- 
tikeya (Bana Parva), who are all looked upon as difEerent mani- 
festations of the Supreme Being. The Mahibhdrata. as it b, 
cannot consequently looked upon as Vai^navite, though it was 
perhaps so in the beginning and though the Vai^navite element 
had been accumulating before thb final redaction. 

248. One cannot help admitting that Mr. Vaidya has struck 
a deeper root and hit nearer the mark than other orthodox scholars. 
We are not sure how far Mr. Vaidya b right in definitely fixing 
the boundary lines of the successive editions of the Mahi- 
bhdrata in the hands of Vydsa, Vabampiyana and Sauti, 
but there can be no question as to the gradual accumulation of 
the Vai$^va elements in the Mahabharata with each later stage 
of its developments. We are however compelled to difier from 
thb learned scholar when he says that Vyasa, or the original author 
of the Epic, was influenced by the theory of incarnation or that he 
recognized Kr^'s divine supremacy. The arguments in favour 
of thb hypothesis are too weak and the materiab on which they 
are based are too inadequate to convince anyone who is not preju- 
diced or biased by a religious belief. 

249. For example, Mr. Vaidya cites the first verse of invocation^ 
as an evidence in support of the Vabpava character of the original 
Epic. But it b extremely difficult to say whether this verse was 
composed by the first author of the Epic or inserted by one of the 
editors. B^use, (i) the invocation of God as Ndrdyana b itself 
a later development under the sectarian influence of the Bhdgavatas, 
and the word N^dya^ never occurs in the Gita, although it b 
supposed to contain the preachings of Kr$na himself in the language 
of Vydsa and is generally recognized as an authentic scripture 
of the Vabpavas. It b inconceivable that the name of God which 
b mentioned in the first verse of invocation in the Epic would 
not have occurred in the prayer put in the mouth of Arjuna 
or any other passage in the Gitd, had thb term been familiar to the 
Epic editor of that age. Thus the later origin of the term Ndrdya^a 
not only suggests that the original Epic was free from any sectarian 
assodation, but also that the original Gltd was not a product of the 
Vabpava religion, (ii) The reference to Nara as the best of men 

> NSrtymBuuii nuoadqlya Nvupchaiva Narottamam 
Devtqi SacBiwattipchalva tato Jayam Udttayit. 
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may imjAy either Krwa or Ariuna» accordiiig as NMya^ is 
taken to mean God Himself or the incarnation K|!$9ap and in 
either case, the association of these heroes of the Epic with the 
Supreme Being or their identification must belong to a later 
sectarian period. The Epic does not even in its present form 
conceal the humanity of Kf^^a, and it is inconceivable that its 
first author would begin with a verse which recognizes not only 
but also Arjuna as adorable, (iii) Vy&sa himself is often 
decided to be an incarnation of Vi$ou» and there is no reason why 
one incarnation should write a work to glorify another, (iv) The ' 
invocation of Saraswati, the goddess of learning, along with Kr^^a 
and Arjuna also gives us the impression of the later origin of this 
verse, (v) Mr. Tilak gives us a different reading of the verse, 
according to which Vyisa himself is invoked along with N^&ya^, 
Kara, and Saraswati (as the last line runs, according to TiU, 
as " Devim Saraswatiip Vydsam tato jayam, etc *’). If this reading 
is correct the verse should not be attributed to Vyfisa, but must 
be regarded as the composition of a latei editor who added this 
in honour of his own deities and of the original poet. 

250. Mr. Vaid3ra himself makes a distinction between the 
worship of V 4 nu and admiration of in the attitude of Vyisa, 
and says that at the time of the Brihmamis, when Vy^ lived, 
Vedic had come to give precedence to Vi^^u, ignoring the 
precedence of Indra, the chief God of the Mantra period, and that 
Vydsa reflected the general sentiments of of the Brdhmapa 
period. But he is inconsistent when he imagines that the worship 
of ^iva by a sectarian school and the deification of as an 

incarnation of V49U also arose at the same period. According 
to competent scholars the origin of the sect of ^vaism must be 
assigned to a period between the end of the Vedic and commence- 
ment of the Buddhistic period, and the identification of KT9pa 
with V 4 pu had not taken place at the time when the Gitd was com- 
posed {vide Mahimahopidhydya Haraprasdd Sdstri’s address on the 
Siva cult at the annual meeting of the Asiatic society of Bengal, 
Z92X. and Dr. Bhdnddrkar's *'Va49avism, Saivaism and Minor 
Reli^ons Sects of India "). We agree with Blr. Vaidya when he say^ 
tW it is not at all impossible that the Itihdsa or history called 
''Triumph'* which Vydsa wrote was pervaded with the feeling 
of admiration which the author entertains for Kn^a. But to 
entertain admiration for a person's character ia one thing and to 
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recognize a person as an incarnation of God and to worship him as 
such is another thing. 

251. In fact the sect of Va 4 t^Lvism must have passed through 
many stages of evolution, and in one period of its development V49U 
and Kr^^a must have figured first as independent deities and in 
a later period they must have been identified with one another. 
We may concede that at the time of the composition of the original 
Epic, Vi$nu was the prominent god of the Indian people and that 

was already recognized as a great man, but neither the wor- 
ship of V4nu nor the deification of Kf^na seems to have actuated 
the illustrious author in writing this grand work. Besides it 
appears to be chronologically impossible to assign the Mahdbhdrata 
of the first stage to a period when the sectarian worship of Vi^u 
or K|^ or Siva Was prevalent. 

252. Mr. Vaidya himself has noticed abundant traces in the 

present Epic of an earlier stage when was not regarded as 

anything more than human. For escamplc, in the Mu$ala Parva 
we are told that after the destruction of the Y&davas and the 
death of while the wives of the latter numbering thousands 

were being escorted by Arjuna they were attacked on the way 
and many of them were carried away by the barbarians ; the poet 
adds that many of the wives of Kf^^a went away of their own 
choice — a fact which Mr. Vaidya considers to be detrimental to 
the greatness of as an incarnation of Vi^nu.^ Similarly in 

the Gadd Parva, Duryodhana is said to be upbraided by 

after the former’s defeat in the hands of Bhtma, but the proud 
Duryodhana defends himself by a vigorous speech and vehemently 
condemns the character of The poet adds, “ The gods 

showered flowers on the dying man in approbation and all those 
present felt abashed." 

253. If these passages belong to the original Epic, as Mr. Vaidya 

thinks, it Ls impossible to believe that its author Vydsa could be 
one of those who believed to be an incarnation of V4^u. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Vaidya is compelled to admit that Kr^^a 
is treated in these places of the Mahdbh 4 rata as an ordinary mortal, 
and he even goes to the length of asserting that probably Vydsa 
here pointed out the only foible in Kf^^a’s character and, great 

* TIm Hune story oeenrs in ttao Vimn Psrv* 38, bat a mytlilcsl ssplaiiatloii is 
offered lor the conduct of these wives, showing how sectulaa wiiten deCended 
tiw foibln in tiie dinmoter of ttieir had (AqdAvmtdm, Ghi^te 167 of Ad parva). 
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as it was, he was not hindered by any particular sentiments front 
ejqiressing his opinions freely. Again, this learned scholar tells us, 
it seems clear that Vydsa did not dways side with Kf^^a but 
expressed his sentiments without bias. If these remarks of Mr. 
Vaid3ra are correct, are we not justified in questioning the truth 
of his view that Krw&-worship was in its infancy when Vydsa 
wrote his poem, and in maintaining instead that Kr$i^-woi^p 
had not yet originated at the time of the composition of the 
Mahdbhireta in its first edition ? 

254. In fact, Bankimchandra has sought to defend the ideal 

character of as man by removing many such passages in 

the Epic as later interpolations made by the poet-editor of the 
second stratum of the Mahdbhdrata and maintained that the first 
stage of the Mahibharata does not present us anything but a 
human and there is nothing to indicate his divine character 

and identification with Vi§nu till we reach the second stage. 

255. We need not here discuss the views of Mr. Vaidya so far 
as the Vai$^vite elements in the second and third editions of 
the Epic are concerned, although we may admit in general that 
there was a marked tendency towards sectarianism and predomin- 
ance of the cult in one stage of the Mah&bhfirata, followed 
by a more liberal and tolerant attitude towards Sivaism and other 
sects in another stage. Nay, we are inclined to believe that, 
whoever may have been the editor of the later stages of the Epic, 
be it Vaijampdyana, Sauti, or some other writers, there was cer- 
tainly a period when the Vai$pavas and $aivas were V3ring 
with each other in glorifying their respective gods and they 
must have each influenced the growth of the Epic by turn, as is 
evident from the fact that Kr$pa himself is said to have performed 
penances for several years with a view to pleasing $iva, 
and these two gods are finally recognized to be the same. Never- 
theless it must be admitted that the Vai^pava element 
undoubtedly predominates in the present Epic, and it is not without, 
reason that the Vai^pavas look upon the Mahibhirata as one 
of their own scriptures and explain the praises of other gods 
in it as being intended to delude the world. Mr. Vaidya is thus 
almost in the same boat with Bankimchandra, so far as growth 
and development of Kfppaism in the successive stages of the 
Bhfirata Epic is concern^, and their joint authority enables us 
to reject the view that the original Epic was a sectarian product 
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and that Kr^a-cult was a dominating feature at the very outset 
of the MaMbhirata and in all its stages, as hdd by some 
scholars. 

256. Sir Rimakf?^ Gop 41 Bhindirkar also recognizes in the 
Mah&bhteta successive stages of Kr^^aism and speaks of several 
Kf^pas being identified in the person of Vdsudeva Kf^na. Many 
parts of the Mah&bh^iata, says he, represent a state of things in 
which the Divinity of V^sudeva was not generally acknow- 
ledged. While Dr. Bhinddrkar finds in the Bhagavad-Git& no 
evidence of Ki^na’s identification with V 4 nu or Nirdyai;^, nor of 
divine honours having been paid to the four members of the 

race who have subsequently been deified and conceived as the 
four-fold Vyfihas of the Bh^vatas (viz., Vdsudeva,' his brother 
Safikar^na, his son Pradyumna and his grandson Aniiuddha), he 
believes that between the period of the Bhagavad-Gltd and the 
Anugitd, the identification of Vasudeva Kr$pa with Vi$pu had 
become an established fact. 

257. It is apparent from the variety of opinions of competent 
critics on the subject quoted above that there is substantial agree- 
ment between the views of Bh 4 ndirkar and those of Vaidya and 
Bankimdiandra as to the growing importance and gradually pro- 
gressive development of the Kr$naite element with each succeeding 
stage of edition of the Epic. Among the Western scholars, Hopkins 
and Garbe have discovered in the Epic Mahabhdiata several stages 
of the growth of the Kr$pa cult. For instance, according to the 
former, Kr^pa is at first regarded as a demi-god and then identified 
with Brahman or all-god, while the latter conceives of a third or 
intermediate stage between the two mentioned by Hopkins, viz., 
the stage when Kr^na must have been accepted as God, but not 
identified with BralW. We have already discussed their views 
in Part I, 'while discussing the theories of interpolation in the 
Bhagavad-Gttd. 

258. Dahlmann holds the present Mahdbhteta to be coloured 
by sectarian Bhakti or devotion to the mystic-divine unity of 
Kr9pa and Arjuna, but since he regards the K^^^-myth and the 
A^una-myth to have been originally independent story-cycles 
wt^ were later on combined by the Rhapsodic art in the 
interest of moral and religious education, we may assume that 

> Notidthitiiiding the feet tluit *' VAmdevm " ii leid to be all tiiii (ServoM 
idam) in the Glt 4 (VI|, 19). 
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the origiiial Bhteta story of the Kurus and Ftfndavas was non- 
sectarian and did not uphold the divinity of Knpa. 

259. Thus without entering into details and discussing the 
merits of all the propositions laid down by these eminent scholars 
of the East and West, we may remark that in the face of the con- 
siderable mass of opinions to the contrary, the dogmatic assumption 
of Mr. Subbi Rio, viz., that the glorification of Kr^pa as an 
incarnation of God has always been the central theme of the author 
of the great Epic, cannot be accepted as a simple and self-evident 
proposition, but requires to be substantiated by proofs, which are 
not forthcoming. We should do well to recognize that in the 
Mahdbhirata there has been first a development from the non- 
sectarian to the sectarian character and then again an advance 
from the sectarian to the catholic and tolerant attitude towards all 
sects. This line of development is generally true of the history 
of the composition or compilation of most of the scriptures and 
of the religious movements in India. 

From a wider standpoint the evolution of moral conduct and the 
evolution of the religious life in a people run parallel to each othei, 
and as in the former there is an advance, from the lowest stage of 
natural, spontaneous, unconventional, unconscious and the reflective 
morality which is still simple and innocent, to the conscious and 
reflective stage which is therefore more exposed to trials and 
temptations and even occasional falls and lapses, and then from this 
reflective stage to the highest stage of intuitive and spiritual under- 
standing and pursuit of the moral ideal, so in the latter, the un- 
sectarian simple religion of faith is succeeded by the sectarian 
and militant spirit in religious life, which leads in the end to a 
higher synthesis and harmony of all sects. In the light of these 
historical facts and the scientific law of evolution, we must dis- 
courage every attempt at reading into these philosophical and 
religious texts of India (viz., the original Bhdrata and the original 
Gttd) a sectarian meaning or ascribing them a sectarian origin, just 
as we must divest ourselves of all national vanity or racial jealousy 
in studying and interpreting the scriptures of other lands. Se^ 
tarianism is not the proper guide for entering into the true spirit 
of religious and philosophical works dealing with truths of etmal 
and universal significance. And nowhere is this condition more 
essential in the case of studying the Gfti. Historically sects 
of yai9uavism and ^vaism arose later than the original MahA- 
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bharata and the origmal Gtti, and it must be said to the credit of 
our ancient thinkers, that bo^ these scriptures have even in their 
present forms retained their universal and liberal character and 
survived the dishonest attempts at falsifying their meanings made 
by sectarian interpolators, who not only extracted into them passages 
of their own composition but wanted to appropriate them and adapt 
them to their own end by tummg or twisting their orig inal plan 
and purpose. 



Chapter II 


THE GlTA AND THE NARAYAI^IYA SECTION 

SECTION 1. BHAGAVATA ORIGIN OF THL GItA AS HELD BY 
BHAndArKAK AND TILAK 

260. Nothing has helped more substantially to create the 
impression of the Bhdgavata origin of the Gita among ancient 
and modem scholars of India than the references to the Bhagavad- 
Gita found in the Mok$adhanna " chapter of the ^Antiparva - 
which includes a section entitled Narayadya, and the similarity 
of certain doctrines in these two works. Sir R. G. BhindArkar 
and Mr. Tilak are agreed as to the NArAya^ya being one of the 
earliest documents of the religious and philosophical teachings 
of the BhAgavata sect, and explain the resemblance between the 
GItA and the NArAya^ya by reference to their common origin 
in the religious movement which was initiated by VAsudeva, the 
K$atriya hero of the Vr$ni race, whose faith was first adopted 
by the SAttvata race in the Muttra region and gradually extended 
to other parts of Northern India under the names of EkAntin, 
SAttvata, NArAna^ya, BhAgavata, or PAncharAtra religion. 

Dr. BhandArkar concludes after an examination of the religion 
of the GitA and of the EkAntin Drama as described in the NArA- 
yaniya, that the idea of a religion of devotion arose in earlier 
times, but it received a definite shape when VAsudeva revealed 
the GitA to Arjuna and it led to the formation of an independent 
sect when VAsudeva 's brother, son, grandson, viz., Sahkar^a^a, 
Pradyumna and Aniniddha were associated with the former. But 
he maintains that the doctrines of the BhAgavata schoq} were not 
yet reduced to a system at the time when the GttA was composed, 
while the NArAya^lya section must, belong to a system-niaking 
period when the three Pralqtis of the Supreme Being (G. VII. 4-5) 
were personified into Safikarga^ia, Pradyumna and Aniniddha, 
who were members of the family of VAsudeva, thus giving rise to 
the doctrine of four Vyfihas. Mr. Tilak, on the other hand, is not 
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only convinced of the fact that the Gttd is a product of the 6h^, 
vata sect and that in it the Bhigavata religion has been estab- 
lished (as it has been clearly mentioned in the Sdntlparva 346, 10)- 
but also concludes from the similarities of language and thoughts 
in the Giti and the Ndrdyantya that they were composed by the 
same poet who evidently wrote the Epic Bh^ta to glorify the 
deeds and teachings of He therefore affirms that all 

discussion about the Gttd without any reference to Bhdgavatism 
will be erroneous and imperfect. 

261. To show that the views of these distinguished scholars 
are untenable, one has simply to examine the contents of the 
two episodes of the Mahibhdiuta, viz., the Ndriyaniya section 
and the Bhagavad-Glti, and one will find reasons to conclude 
that the points of agreement and difference between them do not 
justify the theory of their common Bhagavata origin. As the 
various chapters of the N 4 riyan!ya are rather loosely related to 
one another and seem to contain thoughts and concepts belonging 
to different strata of philosophical and religious history of India, 
we may take them in separate groups for our consideration 

SECTION II. DIALOGUE BETWEEN nArADA AND nArAYA^A— 
STORY OF THE WHITE ISLAND 
ANALYSIS OF ^AnTIPARVA, CHAPTERS 335-340 

262. The NAriyanlya section (^ 4 iitiparva, chap 335) opens 
with the question, ** Which god is worshipped by the householders, 
BrahamadiAiis, BAnaprasthas, Bhik^ ** and the question, " What 
is salvation and who is highest among the gods and Pit^s ? ” 
In answer to the first question, a dialogue between NArada and 
NArAyaiui is related. 

We may note here that the external setting of the two episodes 
of the MahAbhArata is different. While the religion of the GftA 
is revealed by to Arjuna in the battlefield at a moment of 
weakness and depression on the part of this latter hero, the religion 
of the NArAya^t^ is imparted by NArAyana in a calmer atmosphere 
to NArada who is in the attitude of earnest enquirer after spiritual 
truths. But this difference is more or less accitotal and need not 
be emphasized. What is, however, mofe important is that here 
we not only meet with the concept of NArAyeqiui as a peisond God, 
whidi is not mentioned in the gAa even once, but also hear of four 
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different but definile forms of Ndrdya^a, which are altogether 
foreign to the conceptioa of the Gtt&. 

The latter no doubt speaks of God's being bom in different 
periods or creating Himself from time to time to secure the triumph 
of righteousness, and even enumerates a long series of His divine 
manifestations in the various provinces of nature and mental life, 
but nowhere does it mention the divine forms of Nara, K^&ya^a, 
Hari and It is to be noted that in this section oi the binti- 

parva a distinction is drawn between Nar&ya^ and ParamitmfL 
and the former is said to be worshipping the latter. Another 
distinction is drawn between Nardyana as the highest God and 
Nardya^ as one of the four forms of God. Then the terms Hari 
and Kr$na, which are generally employed by the Vai^vas 
as designations of God, are used to denote two visible manifest- 
ations or personal forms of God as two sons of Dharma. Again, 
the two forms Hari and are said to have stayed at Badari- 

kd^rama previously to Kara and Kdrdyana who are now practising 
penances there. From a careful examination of these and similar 
passages the inference seems to be irresistible that we have here 
a later stage of development of the Bhakti doctrine than in the 
Gitd and that the cult of Ndrdyaniya, which must have been at 
first independent of the cult of KT$na, was just beginning to ally 
itself with the Kr§na-Vi§nu worship during the peiiod when the 
Ndrdyaniya section was composed. This impression will be 
strengthened and confirmed when we consider the other points of 
difference between the Gitd and the Mok^dharma chapter of the 
Sdntiparva. 

263. According to the Ndrdyaniya section the liberated souls 
are conceived to be those who can abandon the subtle body con- 
sisting. of 5 Jndnendriyas, 5 Karmendriyas, 5 Prdnas, lAanas 
and Buddhi, the gross body consisting of 15 parts, three gunas 
and all Karmas or actions. There is nothing corresponding to 
this conception in the Gitd, although we have in the latter details 
of the characteristics of ideal men, known as sthitaprajHa, Gundtfta, 
or those who are the *' beloved " of God. The lib^ted souls 
are said to attain Paramdtmd, by whose grace the single-minded 
devotee is led to the highest goal. There is indeed a marked 
similarity between the Gitd and the Ndrdyapiya section so far as 
the demand for single-minded devotion as a condition for salvation 
is concerned. But the description of the liberated sool in the 
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latter corresponds rather to tfab doctrines of the later systems of 
philosophy and sectarian religions and therefore betra3rs a later 
origin. 

264. In the next chapter (chapter II, 336), we have a description 
of N&rada’s journey to Svetadwipa. According to some scholars 
(including Dr. B. N. Seal) this passage betrays the Christian 
origin of the doctrines contained in the N 4 rdya^ya, while according 
to others (including Garbe) it has no historical significance at all 
but is a pure product of fancy. We are inclined to accept the 
views of the latter, but whichever opinion may be right, it is 
significant that in the Gitd there is not the slightest reference to 
this remarkable story. Had the author of the Gita and of the 
Ndrayaniya been the. same or if they were products of the same 
religious movement, it is impossible that the poet of the Gitd 
would have failed to mention such an interesting incident or at 
least some of the important doctrines taught in this chapter. 

It cannot be denied that in some verses of this chapter we have 
signs of an ethical and devotional religion which resembles to some 
extent the religion of the Gltd, but the point of similarity is extended 
too far when it is claimed that they represent an identity of thought 
and expression between the Gtti and the Ndriyantya and that 
these works are therefore products of the same religious movement. 
Some of the virtues which arc said to prove Narada's fitness for 
the beatific vision (like respect for the ciders, study of the Vedas, 
truthfulness, equal regard for all, etc.) were the common heritage 
of the time and indicate no special relationship, while other virtues 
of the same devotee mentioned in the same context are too common- 
place to require any notice and have not been as a matter of fact 
mentioned in the G!ti. The only significant feature of resemblance 
lies in the element of Bhakti, i.e., constantly worshipping the 
Supreme Deity with devotion. But even this element loses much 
of its force, when we examine its connotation in the two texts 
under consideration. For in the Ndriya^ya this devotion is associ- 
ated with N^iyana and other Vai$nava forms, while in the Giti 
there is no such sectarian reference according to our interpretation. 

265. We observe other striking differences between the Gltd 
and the Ndrdya;;dya in the story of king Uparichara. In the Glt& 
we have no reference to the Paiichardtra of Sfirya and the Nfti 
Sdstra of Brhaspati as guides to conduct ; while in this story of the 
Svetadwipa Vi^nu is regarded as the supreme God> we are 
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expressly told in the Gttd that among the infinite manifestatioiis 
of God are to be counted Vif^u among the Adityas, B^iaspati 
among priests. Indra among the gods, and the sun (Sfiiya) 
among the luminous orbs, so that Vifpu. Indra, Sfir}^ and 
Bfhaspati are exactly on the same level so far as their relation 
to the Supreme deity is concerned. Here in the Kdriyaptya, 
however, Vi^nu and Ndr&ya^ have already been identifi^, and 
Indra, the lord of gods, is brought down to the level of Uparkdiara, 
an earthly king, on account of the latter's devotion to Vi^pu. 
Evidently a considerable volume of waters had flowed down the 
Ganges since the Gttd was composed, and at the time of the NirA- 
yanlya the sectarian cult of Vi^nu-Bhakti or NdhLyana-Bhakti 
had begun to assert itself in a systematic manner with a definite 
scripture and m3rthology of its own. throwing the Vedic gods of 
Indra and ^iliya in the background. 

266. This is confirmed by the description given in this NdrA- 
ya^ya episode as to how the code of ethics (and politics) known 
as the Nlti ^dstra of Brhaspati was made by seven Hahar^is and Manu, 
the son of Swayambhii. These great it is related, worshipped 
N 4 rAya^ lor a thousand years, on which Kdriyana was pleased 
to order the goddess Saraswat! (the Muse presiding over learning) 
to enter into their body. By the grace of Saraswatl they prepared 
the Klti ^dstra consisting of 100,000 verses musically set in tune 
with " aum ” and not contrary to the four “ Vedas." It is worth 
mentioning that the Giti contains not only no reference what- 
soever to this scripture of Ndriyapa's gift and inspiration but 
none to the goddess of learning, Saraswatl, either. Evidently 
this Nlti Sdstra of 100,000 verses, which seems to have been lost 
to us, was once sought to be appropriated by the worshippers of 
Ndriya^a and y4pu under the cover of some such story, and we 
suspect the same was done in the case of the Epic Mah&bhdrata 
and the Upani^adic Glti. One is tempted to enquire whether 
much of the didactic portion of the Mah&bhArata is baaed on this 
Ntti $istra, as Saraswatl and Kdr&yana are equally invoked by the 
author (or Editor ?) of the present Epic, and the teachings il the 
Mahdbhdrata too are said to be not contrary to the four " Vedas *' 
and even regarded as having the authority of a fifth Veda. How- 
ever, this at least is certain that the GltA has nothing to do with 
these mythological narrations in the Ndriyaplya. 

267. In chapters 337 and 338, the description of the White 
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Island and the story of Uparidiara are further elaborated. The 
relevant points that deserve our attention are : — 

(i) Uparichara performed a horse-sacrifice (ASwamedha) ceremony 
at which no animals were killed. This seems to indicate that 
Vais^vism, like Buddhism, was at first, as it still is, a religion of 
Ahimsd, averse to taldtig the life of animals. That animal- 
sacrifices were the order of the day and those who observed 
the principle of non-killing (Ahimsi) incurred the displeasure of 
the gods will be evident from a discussion that took place among the 
gods and the Mahar^is with regard to the propriety of perform- 
ing the sacrifices wi^ or without the killing of animals, and that 
king Uparichara was approached by the two contending parties 
as the umpire. As this worshipper of Vi$nu sided with the gods 
and supported animal sacrifices, he was cursed by the^Brdhma^as 
and dislodged out of his seat in the heaven and degraded to the 
earth. This story seems to have been invented by the Vai$^va 
authors to show the evil effects of encouraging animal sacrifices. 

I am not prepared to agree with those scholars who would discover 
in this story traces of the Buddhistic influence on the early Vai^nava 
movement, but am inclined to believe that this feature of aversion 
to killing of animals was a natural and indigenous growth in the 
pre-Buddhistic Vedic age, as Ahimsi was enjoined by the Indian 
code of ethics and religion as early as the days of the Upani$ads, 
and as the Gttd too includes ’'Ahimsd" in the list of virtues 
(XVI. 2). 

What is more important for us is the fact that the author of 
the Gfti does not expressly undertake any special pleading for 
or against animal sacrifices, but tries to idealize this ancient Vedic 
institution of sacrificial observances in general by giving spiritual 
interpretation to it. While condemning those who perform sacri- 
fices out of vanity, arrogance and hedonistic motives (e.g., desire 
for reward in heaven), the author of the Gitd maintains a conser- 
vative attitude and enjoins that sacrifice should be performed in 
the right qnrit and in the right manner as enjoined by the scriptures 
and should not be renounced. In any case, our poet ccmld not 
be an orthodox Vai^^ava like the author of the Ndriya^ya episode. 

268. During the performance of the horse-sacrifice, we are 
told, Ndrtyapa appeared before the king as Atman and took his 
share of the ofierings, although the former was not visible to any- 
<me except the latter. At this Brhaspati, the priest, got angry 
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and wanted to see NMya^a hixnself, bat the long asked the priest 
to control his anger as the god Nirdyapa has no anger and can be 
seen only by those with whom he is pleased. Three sages, Ekatd, 
Dwita, and Tdta, who were versed in all the scriptures, introduced 
themselves as the spiritual descendants (mdnasa Putra) of Brahmi, 
and described their visit to the White Island with a view to seeing 
Ndr&yapa. The substance of their speech is that Ndrdya^a could 
not be obtained by austere penances even for a thousand years, 
but the blessed inhabitants of the White Island alone were able 
to see him. He has revealed himself there and one must go there 
to see him. These favoured residents of the ^vetadwtpa were 
characterized by their steadfast devotion to Ndri3rapa whom they 
always adored with undivided heart, uttering the name of Brahmd. 
They vied with each other in apprehending and adoring N^dyapa, 
praying ** Glory to the Lotus-eyed God (Pundarikik^a)” and 
“ Hail Hr^keda. the supporter of the world (Visvabhdvana), and the 
great spirit (Mahipuru$a) , we bow to thee." None without devotion 
(Bhakti) can see him. One whose mind is wholly devoted to him 
can alone see him, after many years of penances. There are some 
elements of moral and spiritual significance in these chapters 
which certainly remind us of the Gitd teachings— for instance, we 
find the term Bhakti employed here in the sense of whole-hearted 
devotion, single-minded meditation and adoration of God. Such 
designations of God as Puru^ottama, Deva Deva, Visvabhdvana, 
etc., also meet us in these passages. Besides we are told that austere 
penances are ineffective for the attainment of spiritual vision and 
that God is not visible to the priest but only to the devotee. 

269. Notwithstanding these similarities, hovrever, we are com- 
pelled to reject the theory of the common origin of the Gfti and 
the Nirdyaptya on the following grounds : — 

(а) The mythical character of the whole story of Uparichan, 
the fictitious narration of the residents of the V^te Islands, the 
reference to the sages EkaU, Dwita, Trita, and the resort to {he 
fanciful device of a voice from the heaven, are all absent in 
the Gltd and indicate the later origin of the Ndrdyaplya episode. 

(б) The realistic-humanistic representation of Ndrdyapa, confining 
him to a certain locality of the earth, vis., the White Isliand, and 
mairing him accessible to the ** diosen few " as well as the applica- 
tion of sudi terms as Pundaitkdk^a and H^lkete to Ndidyapa, 
prove the sectarian origin of the v^ole piece. 
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(f) The poet of the Giti has not only eschibited a much finer skill 
of d^eation and a more refined art of visualizing abstract truths of 
philosophy and religion by means of visible symbols, but also gives 
us a loftier and purer form of spiritual culture and a more compre- 
hensive and harmonious ideal of God-oonsciousness with its recon- 
ciliation of Jnina (wisdom) and Karma (action) with Bhakti 
(devotion) and its doctrines of universal salvation, liberal disposition 
and catholic tolerance, free from any sectarian bias or narrow 
spirit of bigotry. 

270. In the chapters 339 and 340, we find Nirada praying to 
NMya^a and NirAya^ revealing himself and imparting his 
massage to N 4 rada. Those who compare the prayer put in the 
mouth of Arjuna in the Glt& with this prayer of Ndrada in the 
Kirdysu^lya will recognize the great difference in thought and 
language between the two, which can only be accounted for by 
the supposition that the former was composed at a much earlier 
date than the latter. ^ There are other features in these two chapters 
which differentiate the composition of the Nirdyaniya from that of 
the Gttd. For here we not only meet with alliterative expressions 
peculiar to the classical style, which remind us of Kdlidds and 
post-Christian poets, but also technical terms of scholastic philosophy 
and sectarian theology which point unmistakably towards the 
pedantic character of its author and bear traces of its origin at a 
later stage of Indian thought. For example ; — 

(a) Ndrdya:^ is described as Piajdpati, Suprajdpati, Mahd- 
prajipati, Banaspati, Uxjaspati, Vichaspati, Jagatpati, Manaspati, 
Divaspati, Manitpati, Jalapati, Prithivipati, and Dikpati (all 
superfluous repetitions of nearly the same idea, viz.. Lord of the 
Universe with all its parts). 

(b) He is called Amrtedaya, Hira^e^ya, DeveSaya, Ku^e^ya, 
Brahmedaya, and Padmedaya, as he lies (or dwells) in the individual 
soul, in the heart, in the senses, in the ocean, in the Vedas and in 
the Universe. 

(c) Again a series of terms ending in dvdsa (abode) are applied 
to him, e.g., Bratdvdsa, Samudrdvdsa, Yasovdsa, Tapovdsa, 
Daydvdsa, Lak^mydvdsa, Vidyivdsa, Ktrty&vdsa, and Sarvdvdsa. 

* Evnif •nspow. h loiiie Mholan lumct, that thepimyer of Arjuna to Knpa 
in Um GItA XI ii a late edition made by ^^dMva fateipolatan at die time irtien 
the GItA was inooraonated by them Into die IfafaAbtaArata. it mnet be admitted that 
its miiity and aabtlmity as eonmaied via tiie prayer of MAiada is a snfidsnt proof 
that even the insertion of the (m in the Epfe some intsrpplations had Men 
made long before the NArAjraplya was ron^ossd. 
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(d) He is not only identified with sacrifices and their parts and 
conceived to be the enjoyer of all the shares in the sacrifice but 
also called Yajfia, MaMyajfia, and Pafichayajfia. 

(e) His glory is said to be declared in the Pancharitra Vedas and 
he is identified with Sdfikhya-yoga and the form of Sdnkhya. 
Then we meet with such technics expressions as Vi$aksena, Ba$at- 
kira, Diggaja, Digbhdnu, Bidigbhinu, HiranyaSaya. etc., as well 
as Hamsa, Paramahamsa. Hahihamsa. Again there is not only 
mention here of the first three mantras of the Bgveda, of the five 
fires beginning with Girhapatya, of the Veda with its six parts, 
of Pragjyoti$a, Jye^thasamaga, AtharvaSiras and Pafichamahi- 
kalpa, but also of Fenapachdrya, Bdlakhilya, Baikhdnas, Kau^ika, 
Puresthita, and Purohita, with each of which Ndrayana is identified. 
He is said to have sacrificed three times in the fire called Nachiketa. 
Besides he is addressed as Vasudeva, Sarvachandraka, Harihara, 
ChitraSikhandi. All these technical expressions are unknown to 
the poet of the Gitd, who has given us quite a number of allusions to 
mythical names and stories in the tenth and the eleventh chapters, 
but has nowhere mentioned any of those enumerated above. 

271. But the Purdnic character of the Ndrdyapiya episode 
and its sectarian origin -at a much later date than the Gild is no- 
where more clearly manifested than in the chapter 340, where 
Ndrayapa reveals his form and teaches his doctrines to Ndrada. 
We may profitably compare the description of the form of Nardyapa, 
as found here, with that of the divine form as revealed by Kr$na 
in the Gitd. A discerning and critical mind can easily discover 
in the former a more realistic, anthropomorphic and at the same 
time more artificial and therefore less sublime imitation of the 
latter, although the Gitdic delineation is to some extent more 
elaborate than the Ndrdyanfya. While in both texts, numberless eyes, 
heads, and arms are ascribed to the Divine Form, the Ndrdyeu|^ya 
is omcemed more with the description of the variegated colours 
and radiances in the body of the Supreme, and presents us with 
the picture of a Yogi or hermit uttering " om,” singing the Vedic 
hymns with the A^yakas, and holding in the hand various 
materials for ascetic practices. In contrast to this, the Gltd 
reveals to us an all-pervading ever-active God not less sublime 
than beautiful and not more lovable than terrible. In the dis- 
courses that follow, Nirdya^a tells Ndrada that his form has been 
bom in four parts in the house of Dhaima, that the devotees of 
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the White Island, who have the brilliance of the moon and have 
mastered their senses, are meditating on him without taking food 
and with single-minded attention, and Ndrada should leave the 
place without delay, lest they are disturbed. None of these features 
of the Bhdgavata scripture is traceable in the Giti. Then we have 
been supplied with a whole system of metaph3^ics about the 
nature of the Paramdtmd (who is here designated a^ as V&sudeva), 
about his distinction from the individual self, about the dissolution 
of the world in water, of water m the light, of light in the air, of 
the air in space, of space in mind, of the mind in Prakrti and 
of Prakrti in Param&tmi, about the evolution of the body out of 
the five gross elements, about the individual soul as regulating 
vital breaths in the body, about the Jiv&tma being called Bhagav&n, 
Ananta, and Saiikar^ana and giving birth to Prad3ninma, who is 
like the mind of all beings, from which again is bom Aniruddha, 
the self-consciousness (Ahankira) of all beings. He is also known 
as ISwara (the lord) and the revealer of all actions, and it is from 
him that the whole universe proceeds with all its causes, effects 
and instmments. 

This elaborate philosophy with the detailed description of the 
four Murtis or forms of God is entirely absent in the Git 4 , which 
nowhere mentions the names of Sankar$axia, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha at all, and the conclusion which has been drawn by 
Dr. Bhdndarkar seems to be quite reasonable, viz., that at the time 
of the G!ti, the Bhdgavata leligioii and its philosophy had not 
been reduced to a system, that the doctrine of Vyfihas had not yet 
developed, nor had the brother, son and grandson of Vdsudeva 
been as yet deified and -associated with the worship of 
Vdsudeva. But we find reasons to go a step further and maintain 
that the Gitd in its original form was composed at a time even 
when was not deified and the sect of Bhdgavatas with their 
special tenets of the worship of Kf^^a and his associates had not yet 
orginated. 

272. We may note that the ideas about the relation between 
the absolute and the Individual seem to have been in a fluid condi- 
tion at the time of the Ndriya^iya. For in one place we are told 
that Param&tmd (Visudeva) and Jlvdtmd (Safikai^a^a) are one, 
that ^ wise decl^ God as the essence of Jtva, while in another 
place there is mentioned the production of Anantadeva Safikar^a^a 
from the original form Visudeva. As we know, the Veddntists 
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are divided into two camps on this point, and Rdminuja and 
^adkare have offered two different interpretations of the Brahma- 
sdtras with regard to the attitude of the Bhdgavatas towards 
this question. In the Gftd (VII. 5, XV. 7), there is a definite 
assertion that the individual is a part and indeed the higher aspect 
of the Universal soul, and thus ^th the relations of identity and 
difference are applicable in the case, but a suggestion about the 
production of the Jiva from the Supreme Spirit is also contained 
in the Gltd XIV. 4. There is thus a similarity in this respect 
between the two texts, as also with regard to the doctrine of single- 
minded devotion towards God as the means of salvation. This 
point of agreement may be traced to their common spiritual heritage 
from the seers of the Upani§adic age, for, as we have seen, the 
^l$is of the Upani$ads favoured a theistic as well as a pantheistic 
view of the relation between the individual and the Supreme Spirit. 
But the absence in the Giti of the doctrine of four Vyfihas, consisting 
of Visudeva, Sankaria^a. Pradyumna and Aniruddha, who are 
identified respectively with Paramatnia, Jlvitmd, Manas and 
Ahankdra in the Ndriyanlya, proves indisputably that the poet 
of the Gftd was bom and brought up in the Veddntic atmosphere 
of the Upani^adic Age without being influenced by the sectarian 
philosophy of the Bhdgavatas, while the text of the N&rayaplya 
was through and through a product of this Va 4 nava sect. 

273. Besides, the cosmology of the Mok$adharma presents a 
string resemblance to that of the Sihkhya system, although the 
former is pervaded by a theistic spirit. S^e scholars have 
been led to make a distinction between the epic Sdfikhya and 
classical Sdfikhya in order to explain the whole philosophy of the 
epic age. The Glti does not however offer any such difficulty 
and can be safely assigned to the pre-systematic stage of thought 
that prevailed in the Upani$adic period. Again, Nfidya^a says 
that Brahmi with four mouths always meditates on his multifuious 
deeds. Lord Rudra was sprung from his fordiead out of his 
anger. We have also a mention of the eleven Rudras, twdve 
Adityas, two Afwiois, eight Vasus said to be the best ol gods, 
Prajdpati with Dalqa at the head, seven Mahfr^s, eight-fold glory, 
Saraswatl, the mother of the Vedas, the Pole-star, the best of the 
luminous, four-fold Pit^s, all residing in the bo^ of Kdr&yapa, 
who also identified himUlf with Kayagriva. Here, too, this B^- 
gavata scripture goes nnidi beyond the symbolical representations 
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or Bibhiitis described in the tenth chapter of the Gttd and betrays 
its later origin. But this is not all. 

274. Unhke the Gltd, the Kiriyapl3ra gives much prominence 
to the sectarian gods of the Pur^s, Brahmi and Rudra, and 
delegates his power to these gods for creation and destruction 
respectively. Ndri3ra^ is said to have created Brahmd, who then 
pleased him by adoration and obtained a boon, according to which 
Brahmd was to win Nfirdyana as his son, and to be the lord of all 
the worlds and to be worshipped by the Devas, Asuras, Pit|s 
and varieties of creatures. Reference is also made to the prospective 
descent of Niriya^a on the earth for the sake of helping gods, 
when Brahmd will treat Ndriyana as his son. Here the realistic 
and mythical way of representing the relation between God (N 4 r 4 - 
ya^) and Brahmd, and of God’s being bom as a son of his Deputy 
or viceregent Brahmi cannot but strike us as Pur^c exaggerations 
of later ages, from which the Gttaic conception is altogether free. 

275. Then we are told that Naraya^ had resorted to renuncia- 
tion after entrusting Brahmd with all his duties, and that renuncia- 
tion is the supreme virtue or religion, and all should practise 
renunciation (Niv^tti). Here the contrast between the Gitd 
teachings and the N 4 rdyantya doctrines is obvious. The former 
enjoins a life of fulfilment of duty and harmony of action and 
renunciation (Karma-Yoga) through freedom from passion, attach- 
ment, and desires for consequences, representing God himself 
as constantly active in the world and upholding the id^al life of 
householders led by the sages like Janaka as worthy examples 
for imitation, while the latter insists on renunciation as the essence 
of religion and holds before us an absentee God, and thereby 
reminds us of Christian Deism. 

276. Yet another new conception meets us in the Bhdgavata 
scripture. Ndriyapa is said to be declared by the SdAkhya philo- 
sophers as Kapila dwelling in the solar circle and endowed with, 
the power of wisdom (Vidyd ^kti), as the lord Hiraij^yagarbha in the 
Vedic scriptures and as one devoted to Yoga (Yog^sakta) in the 
Yoga system. He is said to be residing in the heaven in his mani- 
fest form at present, but at the end of a thousand world-periods, 
when the whole universe will be destroyed and all beings movable 
and immovable will be absorbed in the body of G(^, he will 
dwell along with Vidyi (Logos). This is an altogether different 
pictuxe from what we find in the Gtti, as the GtU spades of Sdfikhya 
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and Yoga, but not in the same sense as the systems of philosophy 
so called, for these terms are used in the GttA to denote the path of 
wisdom or reflection and that of devotion or action respectively. 
Again the Giti speaks of Kapila among the sages as one among 
a thousand and one manifestations of God. but nothing about his 
dwelling in the sun or his association with Vidyd ; nor is there any 
reference in the Gttd to the concept of Hirapyagarbha which is 
as old as the Vedk Samhitd. The Gfti. too. speaks of the alternative 
dissolution and creation of the universe and the evolution of the 
manifest from the unmanifest and the return of the manifest to 
the unmanifest in different world-periods, but there is no mention 
of the Vidyd sakti (wisdom or L^os) as the mediating factor in 
this process, although the creative power of God is said to be united 
with the maternal element (or passivity) of Mahat Brahma (or 
Prakrti) in the Gttd. 

It is probably from this conception of Vidyi that the later 
Vai$^va concepts of Lak$mt, Sn and Rddhd were developed. 
This circumstance alone is sufiicient to prove that the Gtt 4 and the 
Ndrdyaptya are not products of the same author, nor of the same 
age. and that the former belongs to a purer soil and a higher level 
as well as older mode of thinking than the latter. 

277. We need not conceive that the Vaifi^iva scheme of evolu- 
tion and Vyflhas as represented in these passages of the Ndrd- 
yanlya was developed under the influence of the neo-Platonist and 
Gnostic philosophers, or of the Christian theologians, as Dr Seal 
has held, for the doctrine of Logos and the conception of emana- 
tion may be easily traced back to the Upani^adic stage of Indian 
philosophy. But there can be no denying the fact that the Kdrd- 
3raplya theology is separated from the Gltdic philosophy by a wide 
golf, which may be taken to measure the long interval that must 
have passed between the composition of the Gltd and that of the 
N4r4ya)9fya. 

278. To complete the realistic, humanistic and mythical picture 
of the relation between Kdriyaj^ and the world, we are told that 
after the successive evolution of the forms of SaAkargapa, Piad^ 
yumna. Aniiuddha from the original form Vdsudeva, one after 
another in a descending order. Brahmi is evolved out of Aniruddha 
and the whole universe is created from Brahmd. For the wel&ie 
of creatures. Ndrdyapa wiU assume the forms of Vardha (a boar). 
Nfsimha (man-lion). Bdmana (dwarf) and Paradu-Rdma, lUma 
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(son of DaSaratha), and Kr?9a« and destroy the enemies of the earth 
in various world-periods All sorts of mythical stories like those 
of the cosmic flood, the fall of the demon Hinugiya-Ka^pu and of 
Bill, the annihilation of the K^atriya race by Pua§u-R&ma, the 
death of the Rdk^asa R 4 va^, the birth of the great sages Ekatd 
and Dvita in the form of monkeys under the curse of Mahar^i 
Trita, the slaying of Kamsa and many other demons 
are referred to in this connection, beside the worship of Siva and 
Kirtikeya by the king Biaa. and much else. But what is most 
important for us is that Arjuna is specially mentioned as the 'great 
helper of the divine incarnation durmg the last age (the meeting- 
point between the world-periods of DwApara and Kili), and it is 
predicted that the people will say the great Kara and N&rdyapa 
have destroyed the K§atri3ras in the form of Kr$na and Arjuna 
for the welfare of the earth. The extinction of the Yddava race is 
also anticipated here, as also the birth of four forms with Visudeva 
as the head. Shortly afterwards we are supplied with the list of 
the ten incarnations of Ndriyana in the forms of the swan, the 
tortoise, the fish, the boar, the man-lion, the dwarf, R^a, the 
wielder of the weapons (Para§u-Rdma), Rdma, the son of Dasaratha, 
Krspa and JCalki. 

We may observe the following points of difference between the 
GUd and the Ndrdyantya section as regards this passage ‘ — 

(i) The Gltd does not mention the four Vylihas, but uses the 
name of Vdsudeva once in the sense of God (VII. 19) and some- 
times as the designation of Kr^pa, and speaks of Vdsudeva among 
the Vrspis as one of the numberless manifestations of Divinity. 

(ii) The Gttd does not use the concept of Avatdra or incarnation 
of God, nor speaks of his descent in the many forms in any of its 
verses, although an idealistic and spiritualistic reference to the 
various forms of self-creation on the part of God for an ethical 
end is made in G. IV. 5-9 (whidi may be suspected as inter- 
polations). 

(iii) The Glti does describe the Bibhfitis or manifestations of 
God in the tenth chapter, but none of these six or ten Avatdras 
are mentioned even among these manifestations, excepting Rdma, 
the weapon-wielder and Vdsudeva of the race, both of whom 
are, however, given the' same status as any other manifestation 
and not mentioned as Avatdias. 

279. ^v) It is curious that the poet of the Gltd refers to Frahldda 
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as the Divine fonn among the Demons, without ever alluding to 
the incarnation of man-lion who is said to have killed Hha^yakadipu, 
the father of Prahldda, and that although we have in the Gtti 
such mythical names as Skanda (Kdrtika), the commander-in-chief 
of the heavenly troops, the elephant Airdvata, the horse Ucchaih- 
§ravds, that is said to have sprung out of the ocean of nectar, 
there is not the slightest reference to the mythical names or stories 
relating to the various descents of Niriyami, which are found in the 
Kdrdyanlya and in the Puii:;^. 

(v) The later Purdnic device of predicting the future or narrating 
the past history of the creation in the form of prophecies, which 
is resorted to by the poet of the Nirdyantya. is also conspicuous 
by its absence in the Giti. 

(vi) In the dialogue of the Gtti, K|^ and Arjuna occupy almost 
the same place as N 4 rdya];m and Ntoda respectively in the Ndrd- 
ya^tya, and yet Kr^^a never assigns to hiitiself the task of glori- 
fying himself and his friend Arjuna, as the deified ^^is or incarna- 
tions of N^&ya^a and Kara, while Nir&jraina is not only represented 
in this episode of the ^^tiparva as assuming various forms in the 
past and future world-periods but also as anticipating how Kr^^a 
and Arjuna will be regarded in the distant future as forms of Ndrd- 
yana and Nara. Besides, although the poet of the Glti,ih describing 
the manifestations of God, speaks of Vdsudeva among the VT99is and 
Arjuna among the Pdndavas as divine forms, he does not thereby 
attach any special divine birth or origin Jo these two heroes, any 
more than he could aim at deif3nng all the other Bibhfitis or glorious 
manifestations of God in the same chapter. 

280. The Giti has mentioned the division of four castes accord- 
ing to qualities and functions, and not only enumerated the duties 
of the various castes, but also enjoined every man to do his duty 
by the caste or social group to which he belongs, expressly mention- 
ing that K9atri3ras are rewarded in the heaven if they face the 
enemy on the battlefield. But nowhere does the Gitd r^er to the 
destruction of the K$atriyas as a moral necessity in the interest of 
mankind, of their corruption or degeneration as compared with 
the other classes, while the passages under consideration in the 
N&r&3ra9lya speak of the descent of God on earth on two occasions 
for ^ sake of exterminating the warrior class, once in the 
form of Paradu-Rdma and again in the fonn of Knoa. The 
inference is inevitable that at the tune of composition of tte NdrA- 
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ya^tya, the K9atiiya power was already overthrown, and the 
Brahmanistic theologians had begun to assert their own supremacy 
by inventing theories of incarnations, which had for their ends 
the humiliation and anidhilation of Ksatriyas, while the Glti 
was composed when the Indian society, ba^ on the caste organiza- 
tion, was evenly balanced and the Ksatriyas were in the ascendancy, 
as is also clearly evident from the fact that the king is said to be 
the manifestation of divinity among men (X. 27). This is perfectly 
in accord with our contention about the Upanisadic origin of the 
Gttd, as the Ksatri3ras are generally admitted to have taken a 
prominent part in the Upanisadic speculations. 

281. It is noteworthy that Kiriya^a is supposed to have 
revealed himself to N 4 rada in the Satyayuga, the earliest world- 
period, long before the various incarnations mentioned in this 
passage were known and long before V&sudeva, SadkarsaiUL, Prad- 
yumna and Aniruddha were bom. so the narration of these stories 
of successive incarnations of God takes the form of a prophecy 
in the teachings of Kdriya^a. And yet, strangely enough, in the 
beginning of this chapter N^dyana calls himself Vdsudeva and 
speaks of the evolution of his other forms, Sankar^ana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha^ as preceding Brahmi, the creator of the universe. 
How are we to reconcile the existence of Vdsudeva and three other 
forms before the creation of the world with their birth as 
the members of the same name, during the period of transition 
from the Dwdpara to the Kali-Yuga ? The explanation qf this 
curious anomaly or anachronism is supplied by the fact which 
also accounts for the necessity of a theory of incarnation or descent 
of God, viz., that all these stories are the result of after-thought or 
later inventions of sectarian devotees, after Vdsudeva and his fellow 
members of the Vsrpi family had already been deified and identified 
with the Brahmajiicd god Ndrdyana or Vi^nu. We find abundant 
traces of the Bhdgavata scholars re-handling earlier texts in order 
to prove the antiquity of their own cult and of the Vai^pava authors 
absorbing or appropriating later sectarian works with a view to 
securing the identification of their own god Vi9pu or K&r&ya^a 
with the later heroes Rima, Kf^pa, and others. Are we l!hus not 
justified in assuming that the Bhagavad-Gitd, too, received its 
Vai^^ava setting or its Bh 4 gavata colouring, if any, from the 
same sectarian impulse of the Vai^pava editofs of the Epic 
ICahdblrilraU ? 
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282. I have already maintained that the KnUfA of the Gltd 
is not to be taken as a Divine Incarnation but as a teacher or a 
seer after the manner of the Upani^adic dialogues, identifying 
himself with the Supreme Self in a state of Yoga or mystic union 
with God, and that there is not a single verse in the ethical, philo- 
sophical, and religious portions of the Gltd where any historical 
reference or mythical allusion is made, so as to enable us to identify 
him with the K|^ of the Bh 4 gavata scriptures. In the Ndr&ya^^ 
text however, such mythical-historical references abound, a^ 
almost all the important incidents connected with the life of 

as depicted in the Mahibharata and other Vai$^va texts, 
are expressly mentioned, e.g., his birth at Muttra, stay at Dwdrakd. 
slaying of Kamsa, Naraka and other Asuras, defeat of king 
Bina, diplomatic destruction of Kala Yavana, Jarisandha, and 
^i^upala. installation of Yudhisthira, destruction of Dwdrakd 
and annihilation of the Yidavas — ^none of which are found anywhere 
in the Gltd where Kr$na is said to exhort Ar]una to fight and where 
the sublime ethical teachings of the poem are associated with the 
battle of Kuruk$etra. A few personal references to Ky^'s 
enemies and Arjuna’s friendship in the Giti (IX. 11-12, XI. 41-42), 
if they are not to be regarded as interpolations, can ^ explained 
in the light of the re-handling of the Upani^adic Gltd by the Epic 
editors. We are therefore justified in holding that the Gltd is neither 
a product of the Bhdgavata school which produced the Ndrdyaniya, 
nor a work of the same Va4^va author who composed this latter 
episode, and that the Divine song is not to be considered a sectarian 
scripture and must be completely dissociated from the Vai^^va 
or Bh^igavata or any other sectarian teaching, if we are to understand 
its true worth and significance. 

283. The sectarian character and later origin of the Ndrdyay^lya 
is also evident from the way in which a reference is made to Knit's 
defeating Mahe^wara and Kdrtikeya, the gods worshipped by king 
Bd^a. These sectarian gods are found to fight with each other 
and then to make •offensive and defensive alliances with one another 
in many parts of the Mahdbhdrata and throughout the Purdnic 
literature, which represents a state of things when Br ahmnni ca l 
India was made the hot-bed of sectarian jealousies and crusades. 
It is not unlikely that the theory of incarnation and the identifi- 
cation of one God with another were devices through which the 
Brahmaaical th eok^ fana and sectarian devotees adjusted their 
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mutual differences. But the Bhagavad-Gtti is free from such 
sectarian infiuences as it follows the Veddntic mode of representing 
all gods, all 9$is, all supernatural and natural beings as mani- 
festations of one and the same God, and speaks of God as Sankara 
among the Rudras, Skanda among* the generals (of the heavenly 
troops), Vi$nu among the Adityas, Visudeva among the Vr^nis 
and so on, and as it maintains that all modes of worship and devo- 
tion, to whichever gods they might be offered, were finally directed 
to the one God and acceptable to Him. We are not to assume 
that this attitude of Universalism and liberalism and the spirit of 
toleration and catholicity in the Glt& was the outcome of later ages 
when the various sects had already appeared in the field, fought 
with one another and then made up their differences, when a calmer 
atmosphere of harmony among these sects had prevailed owing 
to 'the growth of mutual regard and appreciation. On the con- 
trary, the Gtti has nowhere directly or indirectly referred to any 
other sects, not even the Bhdgavatas, Vai^mvas, or Sdttvatas, 
not to speak of the worshippers of $iva, Brahmi and other sectarian 
gods. Wherever the poet of the Gftd refers to the usefulness of 
the sacrifices or to other kinds of worship directed towards various 
gods, we are to interpret these verses in accordance with the 
spirit of the Upani^dic age and to understand that according to 
the higher religious ideal of the Gftd, the various Vedic gods like 
Indra, Sfirya Agni and Vdyu, whom the people of India are still 
adoring, should be regarded as manifestations of one God. As a 
matter of fact, we find such references to the worship of various 
gods in the Kena Upan4ad which not only tells us distinctly that 
one Brahma, who is the indwelling spirit behind all our organs of 
knowledge, is alone to be known, not these (gods) whom the 
people worship {Nedam Yadidam UpdsaU), but also gives us an 
allegorical representation of the supremacy of Brahma over Agni, 
Vdyu and India, who are said to have no power in themselves 
except what is derived from the great Brahma. 

28 ^. But we have one more tangible proof of the priority of the 
Gftd to the Ndrdya^a, the Vi^nu Purd^d, the Harivam^, the Bhdga- 
vata Purd^ and other sectarian works. In one of the Ndrdyapfya 
passages K^na is mentioned as the laat of the six incarnations of 
Ndrdya^. But there is another list of ten Avatdias, according 
to which the swan, the tortoise and the fish precede and Kalld 
follows the six already mentioned. Here Kmta is called Sdttvata, 
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which refers no doubt tp Vdsudeva-Kr^^a. Aceording to Dr. 
Bhindirkar, this last-mentioned passage is a later interpolation. 
In any case Kr^^a is the last gf the six incarnations of the HarivamSa 
as well. But in the Vdyu Purd^ and the Bhdgavata Purd^ the 
S3rstem of Avaidras is further elaborated and the number and the 
personnel of the Incarnations are progressively increased, the foriner 
mentioning the twelve (including some incarnations of $iva and 
Indra) and the latter sometimes i6, sometimes 22, and sometimes 23 
Avatdras Dattdtreya, Vedavyasa, Buddha, Sanatkumdra, even 
Kapila and Narada have by this time been raised to the rank of 
divine incarnation. In the Vardha Purdna we have the ten usual 
incarnations including Buddha and Kalki. But what is most 
important and interesting for us is the fact that who is 

regarded as only one and perhaps the last of six incarnations accord- 
ing to the Mahdbhdrata and the Harivam^a, is in the later Vai^- 
mva scriptures elevated to the dignity of the Supreme deity and 
identified with Ndrdya^a or Vi$nu, and hi^ place in the system of 
Avatdras is filled by substituting his brother Balardma instead, 
on the plea that Kf^^a is God himself (Kr^^tu Bhagavdn svayam). 
The last phase of this progressive development of Va 4 navism in 
the realistic and humanistic direction is represented by the move- 
ment of Lord Gaurdnga, of Nadid, who has been identified by his 
followers with Kr$na of Bnnddbana, as depicted in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna. 

Now, if we compare the concept of incarnation and the place 
of K|^pa in the Gltd with the system of Avatdras in these 
sectarian scriptures, we cannot help maintaining that the Gttd 
represents a much earlier phase of idealistic thinking and non- 
sectarian devotion, and that Kr§na in the Gttd is neither one of the 
ten incarnations nor the Supreme God identical with Vigipu and 
Ndrd3ra9a, as held in these later texts, but only a human hero 
and teacher who speaks of his Divine character and commiinkates 
his lessons in the name of God just in the same manner as the 
^9ts of the Upan^ads did in ancient times. And if this iAer- 
pretation of ours is correct, the author of the Gltd could be neither 
a Vais^ava nor a Bhdgavata* himself, nor could he know of any 
Vai^^ava or Bhdgavata sect at the time of the compositioii of the 
Gltd. Of course he knew of the Mahdbhdrata story and the heroes 
of the Epic, Knoa and Arjuna, but these latter could not have 
been deified or considered as Nara and Mdrdyana at that time ; 
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otherwise it is Impossible that the poet could have omitted to 
mention it or give some indirect hints on it. 

285. We may mention a few mose instances of discrepancy 
between the G!td and the Nirdya^iya section from the same chapter. 

(fl) Ndrayana is said to be the restorer of the Sruti, which was 
made in the Satya-Yuga and the meanings of which are explained 
in the Purdnas. This is absent in the Gttd. 

{b) Brahmd, the creator of countless worlds in countless ages, 
is said to have learnt this Upani^d based on the four Vedas, this 
unthinkable glory of Vi§iiu from Ndrada and then communicated 
this to the liberated souls, who in their turn preached it to Sfkrya 
(the sun). Siirya is said to have taught it to sixty thousand follow- 
ers, who again conveyed the truth to the gods on the mountain of 
Sumeru. From the gods the glorious message was handed over 
by Asita Devala to the Pitrs. Finally, Bhi$ma learnt it from his 
father ^antanu and taught it to Yudhi$thira. 

We meet with another description of the succession of the Bhaga- 
vata teach ngs in chapter 348, which widely differs from this list. 
In the Gttd (IV. 1-2), is said to have taught the doctrine of 
Karma- Yoga in his previous birth to Vivasvdn (the sun), who 
gave it to Manu, and this latter is said to have transmitted it to 
Ik^dku. I suspect these verses to be interpolations, as Hopkins 
does, but even taking them to be genuine parts of the Gitd, one 
cannot fail to notice the simplicity of this line of succession as 
compared with the elaborate and complex list of teachings given 
in two passages of the ^dntiparva. This also proves the priority 
of the Gltd. 

(c) As in the G!td, so in the Naraya^ya it is enjoined that the 
sacred message is to be communicated to none but the devotees, 
and the merits of reading and expounding the scripture are xhen- 
tioned. But in the latter, only sectarian devotees of Vi^inu are 
entitled to hear the truth, which is not the case in the Gttd. 

(dl Moreover, the later Purdnic origin and sectarian character 
of tms Bhdgavata text may be inferred from the fact that it is said 
to be the essence of all stories^ gathered by the Brahma^as from 
the Updkh3rdnas, just as the nectar was collected by the gods 
and demons churning the ocean. 

(e) The same conclusion is forced on its when we consider that 
Mahar^i Dwaipdyana, the author of the Mahdbhdiata, is 

described bne as regnlsirly going by the aerial route to the K^trodc 
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Sigar with a view to worship N 4 riyapa. an^ as repeatedly 
uttering the name of N&riyapa. Yudhi^thira and Ills brothen 
are said to have become devotees to Vi^pu and begun singing the 
praises of Nir&ya^ after having heard this story from EQitpna. 
Here one can trace the process of Brahmanizing the Bhigavata 
cult. The P^davas who were already admirers of Vdsudem 
and followers of his cult are now converted to Va4pavism or the 
cult of Niriya^, of whom K^^^a Vdsudeva is supposed to be an 
incarnation. 

SECTION III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE G!tA AND THIS 

bhAgavata scripture 

BRAHMANICAL INFLUENCES EVIDENT IN THE LATTER 

{Sdntiparoa, chapters 341 - 345 ) 

286 In chapter 341, of the NarAya^ya there are still greater 
divergences from the philosophy and religion of the Giti. 

(1) The process of evolution here related by VyAsa, who is said to 
have obtained by the grace of God the illuminating knowledge of 
the past, present, and the future, is quite different from that 
related by NArAyana to NArada in the previous chapter and has 
not the least resemblance to the account of the GltA. The 
order of development here is Param-AtmA, unmanifest Prak|ti, 
manifest Aniruddha (also known as AhankAra), BrahmA, five 
elements and the gufikas, seven great B$is and Manu, who are the 
founders of the world and the lords of creation (in descending 
order). From BrahmA were also produced the VedAs and the 
sacri^s, as well as MahA-Rudra, the creator of ten other Rudias. 
In the GttA we have no mention of Aniruddha but the five elements, 
mind, intellect and AhankAra are said to be the eight-fold lower 
Prakrti of God. Nor is there any reference in the GltAic process 
of creation to BrahmA and the and Manus as mentors 
although we have the concept of Mahat Brahma as the womb of 
the material element of the world-generation and seven BlabArfis 
and Manus are said to be bom of the Divine nature in the G!tA. It 
is to be noticed that in this chapter of the ^tiparva VAsodeva, 
Sankar^a^a and Pradyumna are omitted altogether, and Aniruddha, 
who was said to be the fourth form of NA^yapa in the previous 
Chapter, stands third in order of succession, coming after Prakiti 
and before BrahmA. This change seems to be the result of the 
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development of philosc^hkal thought towards the classical 
S^khya. 

287. (ii) The Sdnkhya and the Yoga scholars are said to 
designate the Supreme spirit as Param&tmi while His designation 
** Mahipuru$a ” (the Great Spirit) is said to be acquired by His 
glorious deeds. A distinction is made between the followers of 
PravfUimdrga (path of action) and those of NivftUmdrga (the path 
of renunciation), the former including the seven Mahar^is, Marichi, 
Angird, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and VaSi^tha, who performed 
sacrifices and were great scholars, the latter including Sana, Sanat- 
sujdta, Sanaka, Sdnanda, Sanatkumdra and Kapila, who were 
v^ised in Sdnkhya and Yoga, had intuitive wisdom and founded 
Moh^adhanm, the religion of salvation. Both these classes of 
B^is are said to have sprung from the mind of Brahma. 

Now, all these conceptions are altogether foreign to the G!ta. 
We have various names like Avyakta, ParameSwara and Param- 
itmi in the Gitd, but nowhere is it mentioned that Paramdtmd 
is the designation given by the philosopher^ of Sankhya and Yoga, 
nor is there any mention of the term Mahdpuru^a at all, as a synonym 
of God, but the term Puru^ttama, i.e., the best of Spirits, occurs 
in the Gftd (XV. 17-19) as a special designation of God. 
Similarly the Gltd makes a distinction between the path 
of Sdfil^ya or Sawnydsa (renunciation) and the path of Yoga or 
Karma (action), but never uses the words NivfUi and Pravftti for 
them, although these latter terms are frequently in vogue in the 
later Purdna literature. Nor does the Gltd ever suggest that 
these two modes of spiritual culture were introduced by two classes 
of expressly mentioned in the Ndrdya^ya. On the contrary, 
the Gltd tries to reconcile these two paths and holds the Sdfikhya 
and Yoga to be the same, not different. Again in the Ndrdyaplya 
section the of the path of action (Pravftti) are here said to 
be Vedic scholars, Veda-knowers and expert in Vedic sacrifices, 
while the Gltdic system of Karmayoga is quite opposed to the 
ordinary sacrificial religion of the Ve^ and insists on the renuncia- 
tion of desires for heavenly rewards. What is more, the Sdfikhya 
of the Gltd is generally identified with wisdom and ^e Yoga with 
action, but in the Ndrdya^lya passage under question, the of 
the path of renunciation are said to be vers^ in Sdfikhya send 
Yoga. All these contrasts make it clear that the Gltd belongs to 
a period when the Ndrdya^^ or Bhdgavato sect had. either 
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not arisen at all or liad not developed the special doctrines as 
communicated in these chapters of the BCahdbhdrata. 

288. (iii) Again, the priority of the origin of the Gltd is also 
apparent from the fact that the K^iyaniya speaks of AhaiUc 4 ra, 
three gupas and Mahat as generated from Prakfti. an idea whi^ 
approximates the later Sdhkhya theory, while the Gltd does naff 
mention the technical term Biahat at all (except in connection with 
Brahma when it refers to Prakrti) and conceives of God as the source 
of all these concepts. Besides, in the Bhigavata text. N 4 r&yaAa is 
said to be the knower of the field, and is superior to Ftalqti. He is 
regarded as the path of action for the men of action and the path of 
renunciation for the wise. Prajipati is said to be engaged in 
benefitmg the creatures at the command of N&r&yapa. A dis- 
tinction seems to be drawn also between Brahmi and Prajdpati. 
The author of the Glti has nothing to do with Brahmi and Prajdpati 
and even with Nirdyapa, although he gives us a detailed description 
of the Field and the knower of the field 

289 (iv) The Brahmanical influence on the Bhdgavata religion 
is unmistakable in this chapter which tells us that Vedas and 
sacrifices with all their subsidiary parts were created by Brahmd 
for the sake of the maintenance of the race (lokaprati^thd), that 
Mahdrudra was created out of the anger of Brahmd. We are also 
told that all the gods and ^s went to Ndrdyapa for receiving 
instruction as to their rights and obligations and divisions of 
power and functions, and that after practising penances for a 
thousand ages of the Dcvas, they were inspired by Ndrd3rapa to 
perform a Vaip^a sacrifice according to the Vedtc rites, in whidi 
offerings were to be made to Ndrayapa. This transcendental 
deity was then pleased with their sacn&es and granted them 
boo^ for enjoying sacrificial shares offered hy men, and 
these gods were asked to make offerings to N4r&3rapa and also 
commanded to introduce Vedic rites, etc. A student of Indian 
religious history will recognize in these passages unmistakable 
signs of an alliance of the priests or theologians of the Vedic society 
upholding the religion of sacrifices, with the worshippers of Nirdyapa 
or the followers of the Bhdgavata religion and one can also trace 
here the be ginning of the Brahmanical device to perpetuate sacrificial 
ceremonies and to give them the stamp of Divine authority by re- 
ferring them to the hi^iest antiquity. We have in the GIU III. 
9-z8, no doubt certain ideas concerning the origin of the sacrifices 
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and their relation to the human welfare and the cosmic law, hut 
many scholars consider these verses of the Glti to be interpolations, 
and even if they were genuine, there is a spiritualistic outlook and 
idealistic vein underlying the Gft 4 ic mode of treatment of sacrifices 
which stands in sharpest contrast to the realistic and mythical 
description of the Ndrd3ra^ya passages. (Cf. G. IV. 23-33, XYII. 

As far as the sacrificial element of the Brahmanical cult is con- 
cerned, the poet of the Gtti has expressed himself quite frankly 
against the popular excesses and hedonistic extravagances of 
this institution, and favoured an extended application of the 
idea of sacrifices to the sphere of self-control and self-surrender 
and self-dedication and other processes of mental discipline and 
spiritual culture. When one compares these teachings with those 
of the Vedic religion and the Bhdgavata religion one finds reasons 
to believe that the Gitd is as little identified with the one as with 
the other. 

290. (v) The enumeration of four Yugas (world-period), viz., 
Satya, Treti, Dwipara and Kali with a proportionate allotment 
of virtue and vice in each period, is also absent in the Gtti, and 
proves that the N^dyajtdya texts belong to a later age. Ndrdyapa 
instructs gods to live during the Kaliyuga " or '* dark age " only 
in those places where the Vedas, sacrifices, penances, truth, restraint 
of senses and non-violence reside. This is also a clear proof of the 
Brahmanical origin of this section. In the Glti on the other hand, 
we are expressly told that God is not to be obtained by the Vedas, 
sacrifices and penances (XI. 48, 53), and these latter are given only 
a subordinate place in the system of spiritual culture. 

291. (vi) Niriya^’s appearing in the form of Hayagrtva, 
embracing Brahmd, praising the latter for his good administration 
of the world, promise of help in the form of descents " {avaidras) 
whenever necessary— all these practical conceptions of God point 
to the realistic-mythical stage of the Indian religious literature, 
whidi was developed much later than the Glt&. This impression 
is confirmed by the praise of NMyajpa at the conclusion of this 
section, where he is said to be alternately sleeping and waking, 
and described by the various epithets like MunjaheH (whose hair 
is brown)— dwdler in the ocean, etc.— ideas whidi are violently 
in conflict with the Gltdic concept of God. Lastly, the later origin, 
the Brahmanical diaracter and the pro-Vedic tendencies of this 
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Bhiigavata text are evident from the description of Ndr&ya^ as 
the founder of sacrificial religion, as the enjoyer of the sacrificial 
offerings and at the same time as the propounder of the path of 
renunciation. 

292. Chapter 342 of the Sintiparva gives us an explanation 

of the various names of God, as related by Hari (i.e., to 

Arjuna. These names are said to have been declared in the 
Vedas, in the Upani$ad. in the Purdnas. in the Jyoti$a (astronomy), 
in the Sdnkh3ra and Yoga texts and in the A3airveda (medical 
science). 

The contents of this chapter equally convince us as to the priority 
of the G!td and the lateness 01 the sectarian Purdnic text known 
as the Kardyanlya episode of the Mahdbhdrata. (1) The Gitd 
contains no reference to the sciences of astronomy and medicine 
at all, and the absence of any mention in it about the four Vedas, 
about the Purdnas, the Sankhya and the Yoga texts seems to 
indicate that the fourth Veda (Atharva) and the Purdnas as well 
as the philosophical systems of Sankhya and Yoga were unknown 
to our poet or had not obtained currency 01 position of authority 
in his time. 

(ii) In the Ndrayanfya passage under consideration, Kr$na is 
said to bow before Paramdtmd who is regarded as the source of 
Ki^na’s origin. This shows that the human K^^na was still dis- 
tinguished from the Supreme spirit at the time of the Ndrdyanlya, 
and in that case the Gitd, which, in our view belongs to a much 
earlier date, must be interpreted in a manner that makes it free 
from the Bhdgavata association and from the deification of Kr$na. 

(iii) The concepts of Brahmd as bom of the grace of Paramdtmd, 
of Rudra as bom of his anger, of Aniraddha, as the creator and 
destroyer of the worlds (Brahma and MaheSwara being merely 
his instruments), prove the sectarian Purdnic character of this 
text, as compared with the earlier non-sectarian origin of the Gitd, 
which has nothing to do with these concepts. 

293. (iv) The lateness of the composition of this chapter is 
also evident from the description of Rudra after the Purdnic 
fashion and from the mutual adoration of Rudra and Ndlrdya^a 
(or Kf^^a) indicating a com|»:oinise and rapprochement between 
the two sects of Saivas and Vai9^vi8m, a feature which is altogether 
absent in the Gttd, as its author must have lived long before the 
origin of these sects. 
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294. (v) Four classes of devotees are referred to in this diapter, 
and single-minded devotes are declared to be the best. In the 
Gftd, too, four classes of devotees are mentioned, but the wise 
are declared to be the best, although it is also asserted there that 
the wise are constantly harmonized and are devoted to the One 
(ekabhakti). But the wide difference between the Gitdic and the 
Ndrdya^fya teachings is apparent from the fact that the latter 
speaks of both Kr$pa and Arjuna as Nara and Nirij^a who are 
descended on earth in the human form only to lighten the burden 
of the earth, while in the Gita there is not only no such hint given, 
but Arjuna plays a distinctively human role and the divinity of 
K|^ is at least doubtful. 

295« (iv) This chapter, supplies us with the meanings of the 
designations that used to be employed in those days to represent 
Krs^a or Nir&yapa, these meanings being mostly derived from the 
etjrmology of the words and sometimes explained by fanciful or 
mythological stories. For examples, we find here the meanings of 
the names N^dyana, Pr^nigarbha, Ddmodara, Vdsudeva, Vi^^u, 
Ke^va and Hr^keia, of which the first three are altogether absent in 
the Gitd, while the remaining four are interpreted even in this section 
of the Kdrdyantyain a spiritual significance as conveying the general 
attributes of God, divested of all historical references and personal 
associations with the life of We may conclude from this 

that at the time of the Gltd, Vasudeva and V 4 nu were designations 
of God, and had no sectarian connotation, as claimed by the 
Vai^pavas. Even the names Ke$ava and Hi^keSa may have been 
applied to Kr$na when he was deified and were probably introduced 
in the G!td at the time of its incorporation into the Epic. It 
may be that these last two names had originally a personal associa- 
tion with Kr^-Vdsudeva or Vi^nu-Ndrdya^a, and were then given 
a spiritual interpretation by the author of the Ndrdyai^lya. 

296. The transition to Chapter 343 is effected by a fanciful 
story as to how the fire and the moon were bom of the same source, 
in order to explain the significance of the term Hr^tkeda. Here, 
too, the Brahmanical influence on the Bhdgavata sect is traceable 
beyond dispute. The moon is identified with the Brdhma^a and 
the fire with the K^triya. Superiority of the Brahmins to 
K$atriyas is repeatedly proclaimed, and o0ering dhuHs (sacrificial 
meals) to Brahmins is said to dispente with the necessity of 
performing sacrifices. A long series of mythical stories is 
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related to show the power and the ghny of the Bnhmins. The 
mythical portion m tiie beginning of this chapter seems to have 
been interpolated by the revivers of Biihmapism as against the 
ascendancy of the K^atriyas, and bears all the charactbistics of 
the later sectarian Puii^ literature. The Gltdic view of the caste 
as well as the Gtt^ ideal of religion is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of this section of the Kdriyaintya and speaks for a much 
earlier origin of the Gltd in a purer and calmer non-sectarian atmo- 
sphere and in a loftier and sublimer altitude of the Upani9adic 
age. 

297. Resuming the topic of the last chapter, Kf^^a explains 
to Aijuna the meanings of such names of God as Hari, Rtadhdma, 
Govinda, Sipivi^, Aja, Satya. Sdttoata, Vaikuntha, Achyuta, 

Adhok^aja, Ghfidrchitta, Tfdhdtu, Vf^a, Vj^dkapi, Anddi, Ama- 
dhya, Ananta. ^uchUrava, Ekadania (of Ekairnga), Trikakui, 
VtriHchi, Kapila, Hiraijiya^garbha, Hayagriva, MuHjakeia, Khanda- 
Paraiu, etc. In connection with this chapter we may note * — 

(1) That most of these names (viz., those which are italicized), 
are absent m the Gttd, although some of them have their root 
in the earlier Vedic literature. It seems highly probable that 
during this period all the Vedic names for Vi^u and Purfuoic 
names for Ndrdya^a were being freely applied to Kf:$na, who must 
have been already deified and identifi^ with the Vedic deity 
Vi$nu and Niriya^a, which was not the case at the time of the 
composition of the G!td. Of the rest, some are abstract names 
connotative of the attributes of God, which were the common 
property of all Indian scriptures, and there remain thus only 
the names Govinda and Kr$pa together with the two mentioned 
in the last chapter (Ke^va and Hf^ke^) as the irreducible minimum 
of accord between the Glt& and the N&r&yaplya in this respect. 
Certainly this is not' a sufficiently strong evidence for accepting 
the Bhdgavata interpretation of the Gftd and ascribing its origin 
to the same sect of Vai^vas which produced the "SixiyBSfiyBL sec- 
tion of theMahdbhdzata. We are inclined to believe that theM names 
(viz., Kefava, H^tkefa and Vdsudeva) were absent in the original 
Gltd, but later on introduced by the Vainuiva editors vdien th^ 
inserted the Glt& in the body of the Epic. But we admit at the same 
time that there is no inherent impossibility in the sopporitian that 
these names may have been of a non-sectarian significance in 
their origin and may have been applied to Kfspa in the original 
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Gfti by the pdet himself on account of his acquaintance with the 
Epic literature of the time, when both and Aijuna were 

regarded as human heroes and associated with various names 
having no divine connotation at all. 

298. (ii) Reside the mythical names which evidently belong to 
the Pur 4 j^ literature, we find here such names as Sittvata, Hiranya- 
garbha, Kapila and Viriflchi, which are generally associated with 
the Bh^avata, Vedinta and S 4 fikhya sjrstems of philosophy 
or theology respectively. It is significant that while the Bhigavata 
religion is also called the Sittvata religion, as it is supposed to have 
been accepted by the Sittvata race (which is held to be conter- 
minous with the Vr$9i family of the Yi^va dynasty), the derivation 
of the term Sittvata, as given in this section, is purely spiritualistic 
(being derived from Sattva, the highest quality) and altogether 
devoid of any historical relation or racial association. Similarly 
Kapila is closely connected here with the solar circle and the 
Vidyimiti (the goddess of wisdom) . Whatever may be the motives 
of the author in offering such explanations for these names, it is 
unquestionable that the absence of all these designations of God 
in the Gtti indicates its priority of origin and freedom from sec- 
tarian influences. 

(iii) That this chapter had a sectarian origin at an age much later 
thw that of the Gitd is also apparent from the reference to 21,000 
branches of the ^^eda, 1,000 branches of the same, and 568 
and 37 branches of the Yajurveda, to the Atharvaveda with 
five Kalpas, to the psalms and their tunes, to Pada, Ak$ara, 
and their divisions, to the Pafich 41 as learning the study of the 
Veda with their divisions from Bimadeva, to Mahar$i Gilava as 
the founder of the science of Vedic prosody, to king Brahmadatta 
and his minister Pundailka as attaining Yoga, and from the remark 
that all the achievements of these sages were due to the grace 
of NMya^a, the original form of The same conclusion is 

confirmed by the allusion here to Ki^’s birth in the form of Nara- 
Ndrdyupa in the family of Dharma, to the Puhbic story of Prajd- 
pati Dak^a's perfonnance of sacrifice at which Rudra was not 
invited and to the excited contest between Rudra and Nir&ya^a. 
It is needless to repeat that the poet of the Gttd had nothing to do 
with these mythical representations of sectarian quarrels. 

299. The next chapter of the Sdntiparva (chapter 344) refers us 
back to NAiada'a visit to dvietadw^ and rdates how and why he 
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went to see Nara and Ntfiiya^a again at the Badarikdlram after 
obtaining the vision of N^idya^a. 

(i) Lord Nirdyana is now represented as the soul of all beings 
and Arjuna is said to be fortunate in having Lord Vdsudeva, adored 
by the three worlds, as his friend. This shows how Kf^pa Vdsodeva 
has by this time been completely identified with the cosmic god 
Ndrdya^. 

(ii) After the model of the Gttd (VII. 8-9). Ndriya^a is said to 

be the source from which the flui^ty of water, the heat of the 
sun, the touch of the air, the sound of the space (or ether), etc., 
are produced, but unlike the G!ti, the Ndriya^iya speaks here 
of a place called SadbMUotpddaka (the source of existing beings) 
where Ndrdyau lives with Vidyd and also of the sun as the gate 
of all the worlds. We are told that those who seek liberation 
first enter the solar world, where, their bodies burnt, they become 
invisible and atomic, and then enter into Ndrdya^a d^i^ing in 
the centre of the solar region ; coming out of NdrdyaM they 
pass successively through Aniraddha, Pradyumna, SafikaryL^a 
in the forms of mind and Jtva, after which, being freed from the 
gunas, they enter into Vdsudeva, the knower of the field, who is 
the seat of all and free from the gu^s (cf. Gttd VIII. 23-28). 
Here we have not only a Purdnic mode of the description of the 
route to liberation, but also an express declaration of V 4 sudeva 
as distinct from, and even higher than, Ndriya^. The Vai$nava 
worship of must have attained such a prominence at this 

age as to cast into shade the original form of Vdsudeva, known 
as Ndiiyam. 

300. (iii) The representation of Nara and Ntfriyapa in this 
chapter as brighter than the sun, bearing the signs of Chakra 
(discus) and Srtvatsa (a mark on the breast), resembling the White 
Island^ and as the manifest form in which the unmanifest Nfird- 
yana of the $vetadwfpa was reflected, and as practising austere 
penances for the welfare of those forms of Ndidyapa which will 
be manifest in three worlds, is a sufficient indication of its Purfinic 
diaracter and sectarian origin. And the same is also true of the 
description of NMya^a as practising penances by an altar with 
upraised hands, standing on (me leg and stud3dng the Vedas with 
its subsidiazy parts (Afigas). We may note that the Gtti (a) no- 
where speaks of God as an ascetic, (6) makes no mention of the 
distinction between the paths of PrmfUl (action) and Nirrtti 
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(^undation). (c) never represents God as a hermit, but always 
as an ever-active Spirit, (d) nor mentions the aiigas or parts of the 
Vedas, as is done in this chapter. What could be more reasonable 
than to infer that the Glti belongs to an earlier period and a purer 
idealistic atmosphere than the realistic-m3rthical text of the 
Nirdyaplya ? 

(iv) In support of our position, it may be further mentioned 
that Nirdya:M is not only described here as affectionately disposed 
towards the devotees, but also as fond of the Br 4 hmanas (Vipras) 
which, however, may also mean the wise and not the priest, and 
that God is said to be visible in the body of Aniruddha, a concept 
which is altogether foreign to the Gttdic concept of God. 

301. (v) Another conspicuous feature in the teachings of N 4 ri- 
ya;^ in this chapter is that while those who are equipped with 
metaph3rsical wi^om and smgle-mindedly devoted to God are 
said to attain God, and the man of whole-hearted devotion is 
said to be the best of all, as in the Gltd (VII. 17-19) there is not a 
single reference here to the fulfilment of duty, or the ideal of 
Karma-Yoga which distinguishes the teachings of the Glti. The 
reason is that the poet of the Gltd, breathing the spirit of the 
Upani$adic atmosphere, upholds a life of all-sided perfection, 
consisting in a balanced harmony of all the powers of the mind 
and all the demands of human nature, embracing wisdom, devotion 
and service, while the author of the N 4 rdya^ya betrays his one- 
sided narrowness of ideal as well as his sectarian bias by emphasizing 
faith in N 4 rdya^a and single-minded worship of him above every- 
thing else, as is generally the case with all later Purinic literature. 

302. A^en we turn to chapter 345, the influence of the 
sacrificial practice of the Brihmanical or the Vedic religion on the 
Bh^vatas appears to have reached its culmination in a naive 
dogmatic defence of the worship of Devas and Pitrs with the help 
of mythical stories. Ntoda speaks of learning from N^&yana 
himself that the Devas should be wor^pped and of adoring 
K^rdyana through the Daiva, which is the best of sacrifices and the 
essence of the eternal Supreme Soul. Ndrada traces his own 
descent from Ndrdyana through Brahmd and Prajdpati Dak^a, 
and says that ipen worship Ndrdyapa through father, moth^, 
and grandfather in Pitryajfia. Thus Ndrdya^ is indirectly adored 
both in offering sacrifices to gods and the Manes. Incidentally 
there is a reference'to the war between the Devas and the Asoras, 
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in course of wbich the Devas foigot the Vedas^ and also to the 
mutual rdation among the Dem and Pitm* and to the origin of 
Fi^das (rice-balls or oblations offered to Pitm), whidi leads to the 
m3rthical account of the incarnation of Vardha (i.e., N&rdyaipa 
descending in the form of a boar). As all this is altogether abmnt 
in the Gitd and contrary to the spirit of its teachings, the signifi- 
cance of this chapter lies in the fsLCt that it gives us a glimpse 
into the early history of Indian religious movements, especially of 
the period when the Bhdgavata sect and the Brahmanical order 
must have come into contact with each other and tried to adjust 
their mutual claims by adopting an attitude of compromise or 
give and take. It is specially to be noted that the Bhiigavata 
religion began in all probability as a movement of protest against 
Vedic sacrifices and worship of many gods, by enjoining whole- 
hearted devotion to one God with certain modes of moral discipline 
and spiritual culture. Now. the theological concept of incarnations 
of Ndrdyaria as well as the mythical account of Ndrada's visit to 
the \Vhite Island seems to be devices contrived by priestly scholars 
of the orthodox society to bring about an amalgamation of the 
powerful Bh^vata movement with their own Vedic cult of 
sacrifices to gods and Piti:s, a policy in which the Bhdgavata wor- 
sluppers seem to have knowingly acquiesced or unknowingly lent 
themselves to be ensnared. This alliance of the Brahmins with the 
Bhigavatas was all the more necessary and practicable at the 
time when the Buddhistic church Vas asserting her own supreme 
authority, and not only preaching doctrines that threatened to 
destroy the traditional behefs in God and in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, but also introducing ideas and founding institutions of an 
ascetic and monastic kind which tended to undermine the whole 
structure of Vedic society based on caste and family organization. 
In our view of the case, the Gltd represents a stage of spiritual life 
and thought far removed from this age of worldly compromises 
and diplomatic alliances in thq religious history of India, and 
even prior to the origin of the religious movement inaugurated 
by Gautama Buddha. 

SECTION IV. THE PROOFS OF THE ChA BEING A MUCH EARLIER WORK 
THAN THE BHAgAVATA REUGIOH 
Tilak*s views criMsed {SdsiHparva, ehapiers 346^48) 

303. Qiapter 346 is more important for our purpose in so far 
^3 
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as it expressly states that the glory of lUiiyum has been briefly 
described in the Hari-Gfti (refer^ most probably to the Bhagavad- 
Gltd). As there is not a single reference to Niiiya^a in any verse 
of the GIti, and as the contents of the Ndr&yaplya text difier as 
widely as possible in many respects from those of the Giti in spite of 
their resemblance in a few points, we are justified in inferring from 
this very mention of the Gltd in the Niriyaptya section as the original 
source of the religion of N^rdya^ that the Giti had already beromc 
famous and authoritative as a code of devotional culture, and that 
the Vai^^vas and Bh 4 gavatas were already trying to appropriate 
it for their own purpose and to obtain from the author of the 
Gtti, who was perhaps regarded as the highest competent judge, 
his sanction or stamp of approval for their sectarian literature of 
later ages, by showing the essential agreement between the doctrines 
of the Gita and those of their own works. There are other signi- 
ficant hints in this chapter showing the later origin of the Nar 4 ya];^ya 
text, viz., (i) Vedavydsa, the author of the Mahibhdrata, is now 
identified with Nardya^a and called Nirdya^’s self, (ii) Ndrd- 
yana is said to be the dispenser of the Vedas and to be worshipped 
by Brahmins and declared by the wise followers of the Sdnkhya, 
and by the Yogis, as the first cause of the three worlds, and to be 
the slayer of Madhukaitabha, assuming four forms (Vdsudeva, etc.), 
(iii) The militant attitude of the author in this section, condenmm^ 
in strong terms those who are enemies of Kdrdyam, also speaks 
for its sectarian character. (ivjT Besides, Ndrada is said to have 
communicated this glory of Nardyana on a previous occasion to 
Bfhaspati. the preceptor of the gods, in the presence of 
Bhl$ma, Pandavas and Mahar$is. One should remark here that 
Kr^na or Vdsudeva is su^^xised to be present on various occasions 
when the form and the teachings of Ndrdyapa are related, and yet 
no hint is given whatsoever in these passages as to the identifica- 
tion of this human Kr^na with Ndrd^^a {yide chapter 348). 

304. Similarly in copter 347, there are abundant traces to 
show that the Ndrdyapiya text was composed much later than the 
Gltd. (i) The philosophical theory of evolution and dissolution 
as described in this diapter is mu^ more detailed and developed 
in the realistic direction ; the concepts of Aniruddha and Vi^d 
are associated with God, who is s^id to been the waters and to resort 
to Yogamdfd (sleep consisting in.Yoga), meditatiiig on the creation 
pf the universe ; AhahkdrA is identifii^ not with Aniniddha but 
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with four-mouthed Brahmi. (il) Again we hear of the lotua-eyed 
fiira^yagarbha sitting on the lotus, of the birth of two demons 
Hadhu and Kaitabha, who stole away the Vedas from Brahmd 
out of spite, of Brahmi’s prayer to Nihd}ra^, mentioning how the 
former was bom out of the latter seven times from the mind, 
the eyes, the speech, the ear. the nose, the egg and the naval btus 
in different periods, and of the restoration of the Vedas from the 
deiftons by Niriyam in the form of Hayagriva. All these refer- 
ences not only remind us of the Pur 4 nic myths but lead us to 
suspect that the Epic editor is here referring to the revival of the 
Ve^c or Brahmanical authority aftei the religious revolution 
brought about by the advent and growth of Buddhism which upset 
' the orthodox society. The poet of the Gita has no such interest in 
the establishment of the Vedic religion or in the restoration of the 
Brahmanical authority, (iii) It is noteworthy that the concluding 
verses of this chapter include certain teachings which seem to 
have been borrowed from the Giti, viz., Ndri3^a is said to be 
the principal cause and the activity, the presiding deity, the various 
instruments, the diverse effects and the fate (or supernatural 
agency) of all things (cf. Gtti XVIII. 13-14, describing five-fold 
causes), and to be the fragrance in earth, moisture in water, lustre 
in the brilliant, touch in the air, sound in ether, mind in nature 
(Gitd VII. 8-9), and also the abode of fame, prosperity, etc. 
(G X. 34). But the sectarian and the Brahmanical influence on 
this text as well as its late origin is evident in the verses where 
Ndrdyana is said to assume whatever form he likes for accom- 
plishing his objects, to be the receptacle of the Vedas, penances 
and sacrifices, to be the essence of religion characterized by 
PravrtU (action) and NivftU (renunciation), of the metaphysical 
reality discussed by enquirers according to causal arguments, and 
finally to be the support of all who make offerings in honour of the 
Devas and Pitfs. (iv) Besides, Nirdyapa is designated Vdsudeva 
as he is the dwelling-place of all, and realized in the heart by those 
sages who resort to the power of wisdom, a feature which shows 
at once the similarity and the difference between the Gltd and the 
Ndr&ya^ldya, for while the Gltd speaks of God (Vdsudeva) as attain- 
able by the wise among the devotees, it d^ not so much as 
mention Ndidya^a^ not to speak of identifying him with Vdsudeva, 
nor does it mteipret the designation Vdsudeva in this peculiar way 
pf the Ndrdya^ya. 
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305. Chapter 348 of the ^dntiparva throws a good deal of light 
on the mythology or history of the development of the Bhigavata 
religion and has been particularly utilized by Mr. Tilak and other 
scholars who wanted to establish the Bhdgavata origin of the Gitd. 
The chapter becomes all the more prominent because of its reference 
to the Git 4 in two different verses. We would do well to note the 
outstanding features of this section : 

(i) The opening lines are eulogistic of the religion of the Ekintin, 
the followers of which are said to be distinguished from those 
who are free from the Gunas and devoid of merits and demerits. 
N 4 r 4 yana himself is pleased with the single-minded devotees and 
accepts their worship, and they are absorbed in his fourth form 
Vdsudeva without adoring the three other forms like Aniruddha 
and others (i.e., Pradyumna and Sahkar$am). There is nothing 
so sublime and so dear to N4rd3rana as the religion of Ekdntin. 
The great-souled devotees of this religion undoubtedly attain a 
higher goal than the Brahmins who resort to the YaUdharma 
(religion of renunciation) and regularly study the Vedas. We must 
concede the similarity between the Gita and Narayana in these 
passages in so far as the Giti makes a distinction between the 
devoted worshippers of one God and the meditators on the un- 
manifest Absolute, free from all attributes, and speaks of the 
superiority of the mode of culture practised by the former (XII. 
1-4). and upholds the supremacy of the leligion of devotion above 
that of Vedic study and renunciation. But there is this difference 
between the two texts, that the Gitd does not use the word N 4 r 4 - 
ya^, nor speak of his four forms, Visudeva, Aniruddha, etc. 

306. (ii) In reply to the questions, which god or Mahar§i 
declared the religion of Ekdntin, when it originated and how it is 
to be practised, the editor of the Epic tells us that this very religion 
was sung by the Lord (Gitd Bhagavatd Swayam), when Arjuna 
was overwhelmed with a feeling of depression in the battle between 
the Kurus and the Pdndavas. This religion is said to be very 
difficult to penetrate and not intelligible to the ignorant. This 
reference to Kf^'s discourses to Arjuna at the time of the Kuru- 
Pdndava war is supposed to hint at the Bhigavata origin of the 
Giti, and to prove that the N4r43ra^3ra teaches the same religion 
as that described in the Gitd. There is no denying the fact that the 
Gitd in its present fonn is represented as a dialogue between Kr^^a 
and Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruk$etra and there are some 
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points in common between the teachmgs of these two works, e g , 
the idea of whole-hearted devotion to one God is almost the same 
m both, and m both the practice of this ideal is descnbcd to be 
difficult and such devotees are said to be rare (G VII 3, 19, 
XII 5-7) But the differences from the G!tA ideal and mode of 
religious practices which we have noted in every chapter of the 
NArayanfya are so great that we are forced to consider if this 
reference in the Narayanlya may not be accounted for by one or 
other of the followmg alternative interpretations (i) There may 
be no reference to the GitA at all m this passage but to a supposed 
conversation between Krsna and Arjuna on the eve of the Kuruk- 
^tra war from which the new religion of the Bhagavatas is said 
to have sprung or (11) this verse may have been interpolated by 
the Bhagavata editors of the Epic m order to prove the antiquity and 
authority of the Narayanlya religion by citing the Git A in support of 
the teachmgs of their own school and thereby to establish the Vai^nava 
origin and character of the GitA itself a motive which also seems to 
have actuated the editors m insertmg the v( rses IV 1-2 in the Epic 
Gita It may allude to the teachmgs of the Gita so far as they are 
in agreement with the NarAyaniya doctrines the differences between 
them being cither ignored or not considered sufficiently important 
to be taken notice of (m) The Narayaniya doctnnes may have 
been originally denved from the Gita and have contained essen- 
tially the same elements as the GitA which formed perhaps the 
earhest purest and non-sectanan exposition of the Bhagavata 
religion but the later sectanan Vai$navas and their alliance with 
the Brahmanical scholars may have been responsible for the intro- 
duction 111 the NArayaidya of foreign elements of a sectarian and 
Puranic nature which have so transformed the Bhagavata text 
ds to make its teachmgs appear widely different from those of 
the Gita Now, the hrst of these alternatives is not impossible m 
Itself but as we have no recorded evidence of a religious discourse 
between Kr$na and Arjuna m the battle of Kuruk$etra except the 
MahAbhArata and its episode known as Bhagavad-Gita, we may 
reject this version as more hctit ous than real The second hypo- 
thesis IS no doubt ingenious and therefore plausible, but it is 
vitiated by the same fault as Mr. Subba RAo's theory about the 
allusion m the Brahmashtra and PurAnas to the MahAbhArata 
and as Mr Tilak's hypothesis about the insertion by VyAsa of the 

> Cf Tilak 8 explanation of G XIII 5 
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verse G. XIII. 5 , in his edition of the Epic, viz., that it attributes 
a dishonest motive or the vice of similitude to the editors of the 
Bhdrata Epic. We cannot therefore subscribe to this alternative. 
According to the last two interpretations, of course, the mention 
of the Giti in this chapter must be regarded as a proof of the 
fact that the Ndrdya^ya doctrines were origirially borrowed or 
derived from the Gtt 4 . 

But the third alternative noted above is not only free from 
any historical impossibility or speculative inconsistency, but also 
agrees entirely with our hypothesis of the development of the 
Bhdgavata or Vai$mva reli^on from a non-sectarian to a sec- 
tarian stage and with our view that the Gitd belongs to a much 
earUer age than the Niriyaniya. We may thus conclude from 
the references to the Gtti, in this chapter that the N^dya^ya 
section of the Sdntiparva like many other episodes of the Maha- 
bhirata has undergone a process of transformation in as much 
as its teachings were originally derived from and closely similar to 
the religious and philosophical doctrines of the GIti, but were 
later on enlarged and modified as a result of the sectarian tendencies 
of the later Vai§^va editors, who adopted many features of the 
Brahmanical cult, and lost much of the purity and simplicity of 
the earlier Bhagavata movement. This provisional hypothesis 
will, howevei, require substantial verification with further materials 
denved from scholarly researches of Indologians. 

307. (iii) There follows a list of teachers of this Ekdntin religion 
who commimicated this message to gods and to mankind in suc- 
cessive stages of the world-penods. We have already met with one 
such list in chapter 340 and noticed how it .differs from that in the 
Git& (IV. 1-2). But the succession of teachers enumerated in the 
present chapter is much fuller and more elaborate after the Purdnic 
fashion than in any of the previous passages. We are told that 
Nardyana created this religion of single-minded devotees in the 
Satyayuga in conformity with the Samaveda and since then there 
have been periodical appearances and disappearances of this religion 
from age to age. It is interesting to note that seven cycles of the 
world’s existence are mentioned in accordance with the seven 
births of Brahmd out of the mouth, the eye, the speech, the ear, 
the nose, the egg, and the naval seat of N^&ya^a. During the 
first period, Brahmi followed a religion of his own making and 
worshipped Pitfs and Devas. Having been communicated to 
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Fhenapa, Baikhdnasa and other sages, and lastly to the moon in 
succession, this religion disappeared. Daring t^ second period, 
Mahddeva or Rudre. who is expert in Yoga, learnt it from the 
moon-god, taught it to the great R^is of the Bdlakhilya family, 
when it disappeared again under the influence of Mdyd of Ndrdya^a. 
During the third period Niriyana himself discovered that rdigion 
and communicated it to Hahar^i Suparpa owing to his austerity, 
discipline and self-control (Tapas, Niyama, and Dama). He us^ 
to read it thrice every day and hence it is known to scholars as 
the Trisuparna religion, it is declared in the Rgveda and is very 
difiicult to practise. From the sage Suparna, it was learnt by the 
god of air, who is the life-breath of the Universe, and then com- 
municatod to Maharsi Bigha$asi, who gave it to the Ocean. Then 
it disappeared again. During the fourth period. Brahxni was 
inspired by Ndrayana with truth, energy and eternal religion, 
with the help of which the former was asked to create the Satya- 
yuga. Thus Brahmi received the supreme religion together with 
the Aranyakas, Vedds and Upani$ads (the secrets) from Ndr43rapa. 

Thus the golden age and the eternal religion were founded for 
the first time during this period. After worshipping Ndrdya^a. 
Brahmd taught it to Manu, son of Swaruchi^i, from whom it was 
received in succession by his son ^ankhapada. and grandson Su- 
barnabha. During the fifth period Ndrdyana himself taught it to 
Brahind again, after which it was communicated by the latter to 
Sanatkumdr, Biran, Raibhya, Kuk^indma in succession till it 
disappeared again The sixth period witnessed the succession of 
teachers in the order of Ndrdyana, Brahmd. Mahar^s Bahir^ad, 
Jyestha, a Brahmin versed in the Sdma Veda, king Avikampa. 
During the seventh period, we are told, the religion was taught 
by Ndrdyana to Brahmd, and from Brahmd it was transmitted 
in succession to Dak$a, Adit3ra, Vivaswdn, who taught it to Mianu 
in the beginning of Tretd. It^u gave it to Ik$vdka,whopreachedit 
throughout the world. Since then it has b^ prevalrat in the 
world and will be merged in Ndrdyapa at the dissolution of the 
universe. It is added' that this EkdnHn religion was previoi^ 
declared at the time of expounding the religion of Yaii 
recluse) in the Hari-GUd and that Ndrada received the selframe 
religion from Ndfdysupa. 

308. Let us first see what are the points of resemblance between 
the Gltd and this passage of .the Ndrdyai^fya section, which may 
309 
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justify one in identifying the religion of the Gttd with that of the 
Bhdgavatas. 

Mr. Tilak has laid stress on two points in this passage, viz., 
(i) That the list of teadiers who appeared during the l^t or seventh 
p^od of the growth of N^rdyaptya is very similar to that given 
in the fourth chapter of the Gitd (IV. z-2), where we are told that 
taught the doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswdn, Vivaswdn to Manu, 
and Manu to Ik^vdku. (2) This religion is said to have been 
described in the Hari-Gttd at the time of teaching the YaHdharma 
(religion of ascetics). Now these two passages do not afford us 
sufficient evidence to enable us to pronounce a judgment on the 
relation between the Glti and the Ndrdyaindya section. 

With regard to the first point it is to 1 ^ noted that (a) while 
the Gltd would trace the origin of its doctrines direct from Kr$na, 
Vivaswdn, Manu. and Ik^viku in succession, the Ndrdyai^}^ 
section introduces Brahmi, Dak$a and Aditya as intermediate 
links between Ndrdya];^ and Vivaswdn ; {h) that while according 
to the Ndriya^ya, the religion of Ek^tin was taught by 
Vivaswdn to Manu and by Manu to Ik$viku, in the begin- 
ning of Treti, according to the Gtti it was communicated 
to Arjuna about the end of Dwdpara ; (c) that 
although the Giti speaks of Kr$]|>a's births from age to age 
in order to help the righteous and destroy the unrighteous and 
to establish law, it nowhere mentions the existence or the evolution 
of the religion of Ektotin in different cycles of creation, (d) that the 
Gtti not only does not recognise the Niriya^a theory of creation, 
according to whidi Brahmi, the lord of creation, sprang out of the 
mouth, the eye, the speech, the ear, the nose, the ovule and the 
naval seat of Niriyana respectively in the several worid-periods, 
but also omits all reference' to Brahmi, Chandra, Rudra, Viyu, 
Samudra, and Sanatkumara as the teachers of the religion of dela- 
tion, {e) that as in the previous chapters, so in the present chapter 
of &e Niriya^^iya, we meet with mythical and semi-historical 
allusions which are conspicuous by tiieir absence in the Gfti. 
From all these considerations we are led to* differ from Mr. Tilak as to 
the identity of the religion of the Glti and that of the Kiriya^lya. 

309. The same objections hold good against the second point 
urged by Tilak, viz., the reference (rf £he Ibii-Glti in this section. 
We may well doubt if the Han-GUd mentioned here is identical 
with the Bhagavad-GUd at all. In any case we have seen abundant 
azo 
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reasons to believe that the teachings ol the two works—^Shagavad- 
Gtti and the NMya^Iya— are very different in some fundamental 
features, as the fofmer has nothi^ to do with Niriya^a as the 
supreme god and his fonns, Kara, Haii, and Kfipa, nor with the 
four VyHHas with V4sudeva at the head, which play an important 
part in the latter. Besides, the Gitd neither teadies the religion 
of ascetics (Yatidharma) nor identifies itself with any particular 
sect of worshippers of NMyana or Vi^nu, calling themsdves by the 
technical name of Ek^tins, Vai^pavas or Bhdgavatas, nor is there 
any allusion to the Hari-GUd in our text. It is therefore a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption on the part of BIr. Tilak to hold that the 
Gitd and the N^dya^lya sections were works of the same author 
or products of the same religious movement called Bh^avatism. 
We can confirm our conclusion from the additional fact that the 
Ndriyaplya p>assage under consideration tells us how Yudhiftbira 
asked Ndiada as to the origin and the growth of the El^tin 
religion m the presence of Vdsudeva and Bh4ma among a group 
of learned sages, and yet does not give the slightest indication of 
this V4sudeva being one with the Ndrdyai^ of the EkAntins or the 
Bhdgavatas. 

If Prof. Hopkins’ view, that the first two or three verses in the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gtt A were later interpolations 
and not genume parts of the original GttA, is correct, as we think 
It IS, the main support of Bfr. Tilak’s arguments in favour of the 
identity of the authorship of the GltA and the NArAyaplya teachings 
falls to the ground We may note that Prof. Ridiard Garbe has 
built up an erroneous hypothesis as regards the age of the GttA 
on the same doubtful verses in the beginning of the fourth chapter 
of the GttA. It is, however, dififenilt to say at this stage of ouc 
knowledge of the ancient literature of India whether the verses IV. 
z-2 in the GttA were composed before the more detailed and fandful 
account of the succession of teachers of the religion of EkAntin as 
given in the N^Aya^lya passage in question, or whether the NArA- 
ya^ya list of teachers was already present when a BhAgavata 
editor of the MahAbhArata interpolated the verses IV. z -2 of the 
GttA in imitation of the Epic account, with a view to creating an 
impression of the BhAgavata origin of the GltA and of its similarity 
with the NArAya^lya text of MahAbhArata as regards the succeesion 
of these teachers and some of the principal doctrines. Pecsonally 
I am indined to accept the latter alternative. 
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310. (iv) There are a few significant references of this chapter 
of the N 4 r&ya^ya episode which require more than a cursory 
notice, (i) The religion of Ekdntin is said tochave been created 
by Niurdyana in the Satyayuga in conformity with the Sdxna Veda. 
Evidently, the Sdma Veda was held in high regard at the time of 
the origin of the Ndrdyanlya religion. It is, however, remarkable 
that the G!ti, too, speaks of the Sdma as the best of the Vedas, 
and also upholds the Brhat-Sdma among the Sdmas (G. X. 22 , 35). 
If there was any connection between the Giti and the Narayardya 
religion, it is their common esteem of the Sama Veda that will 
supply an important clue to the discovery of this fact for the future 
historian of our ancient literature. Mr. Tilak makes capital out 
of this reference to the Sdma Veda in the Gita in determining the 
age of our text. I would like to remark that the explicit statement 
of the Ndri3ra9!ya to the effect that the earliest stage of the Ekantin 
religion was in conformity with the Sdma Veda seems to suggest 
that the teachings of the Gitd, which is evidently the work of a 
poet belonging to the Sdma Veda school, had something to do 
with the origin of the Bhdgavata religion or at least supplied in 
some form or other the original data, of which the teachings of 
the Ndrd3rap!ya section were the later development. 

311. (ii) Another interesting and at the same time important 

point of similarity between the teachings of the Gltd and those 
of the Nariyamya may be gathered from the reference to Mahar$i 
Suparna’s practising austerity, regularity, and self-restraint 
(Tapasyi, Ni3^ama, and Dama) and consequently receiving the 
Ekdntin religion from Ndrdyai^a on three occasions. The Gltd 
also repeatedly enjoins the practice of these virtues and we find 
one of the Indian scholars (Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury) maintaining 
that since these virtues are particularly mentioned in the Chhdn- 
dogya Up. (III. 17), son of Devaki, referred to in this 

Upani^ad, must.be identioil with the of the Gitd. Without 
committing ourselves to any opinion on this either way, we may 
note that if the Giti and the N 4 ri.yaplya are both products of the 
Sdma Veda scholars, their intimate relation with the Chhdndogya 
Upani9ad, which is itself attached to the S&ma Veda, will follow 
as a necessary coroUaiy. 

312. (iii) There is still a third point of resemblance to be noticed 
between the Giti and the N 4 rdyaxilya, viz., the teachings of both 
are ascribed to a divine Person in their origin and are supposed 
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to form the essence of the Vedic religion and to be difficult to 
practise. For example, in the present section of the Ndrdyaptya, 
Brahma is said to Iteve taken the best religion with all its secrets 
along with the Ara93^kas and Vedas, coming out of the mouth of 
Naraya^a, while in the Gitd the secret wisdom is said to have been 
sung by the Vedic ^;is in manifold verses and in Brahmasfitras 
full of reasoning. 

313. (iv) We have, however, to note that the religion of Ekdntin 
is said to be observed by those who resort to ascetic practices 
(Sannyasadharma), while the religion of the Gitd is anti-ascedc 
before evcr3^hing. But it must be mentioned at the same time 
that the Kardya^ya doctrines include performance of good deeds 
with the spirit of non-violence (Ahimsd and Satkarma) and the 
followers of the Ekdntin religion are said to be absolutely free from 
hatred (himsa), friendly to all beings, endowed with philosophical 
knowledge (Tattvajhana), and these features find their parallel in 
the teaching of the Gitd. 

314 (v) Again we learn from this passage that some followers 

of the Ndrdyaidya religion worship N^aya^a in the form of Ani- 
ruddha, some in the forms of Aniiuddha and Pradyumna, some in 
the forms of Aniniddha, Pradyumna and SaAkai^a^ and others 
in the form of Aniniddha, Pradyumna, Sahkar^a and Vdsudeva. 
Mr Tilak has evidently been puzzled by the fact that the Gitd does 
not mention these Vyiihas at aU, and he has sought to save his 
theory of the Bhdgavata origin of the Gitd by reading into the word 
Chattvdrah” in G. X 6, a meaning which is not only in conflict 
with the traditional views of commentators, but wholly unjustifiable 
according to our findings about the relation of the Bhagavad-Gitd 
to the Ndrdyapiya text. While admitting with Mr. Tilak the 
difficulty of accepting the traditional interpretation of this verse, 
we are unable to agree with him when he suggests that the " previous 
four " persons referred to in this verse of the Gitd must be inter- 
preted to mean the four forms or Pyddas of Ndrdyai^a, mentioned 
m the Kardya^^ya text, viz., Vdsudeva, Saiikat^a^a, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha, for there is no express reference to Ndraya^a and 
his four forms anywhere in the Gitd, and Kr^^a could not speak of 
these four forms, including Vdsudeva, as sprung from his spiritual 
nature {Maibhdivd mdnasd jdtdh), as he himself is identified by the 
Bhdgavatas with Vdsudeva, the first form. Moreover, the author 
of the Gitd, on the admisnon of Mr. Tilak himself, is a pore mono- 
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theist and even leans towards pantheism, and it is inconceivable 
that he should give any support to the Bhdgavata doctiine of four 
different Divinities, as hinted in\his Ndriya^lya passage. Even 
supposing for the ssike of argument that our poat knew of a distinc- 
tion between four Vyiihas, but belonged to that particular sect of 
the Bhigavatas which worshipped Vdsudeva as the only form of 
God, it is strange that he should not have mentioned this doctrine 
even once and given more prominence to the person of Visudeva 
as distinct from the other three forms in a single verse in any of 
the chapters of the Gttd. Besides, the Ndr&ya^tya passage under 
consideration, which evidently implies that there were four different 
sects or classes of Niri3rana-worshippers, never speaks of the 
worship of Vdsudeva alone, but associates him with the other 
three forms, while the worshippers of a single form are said to be 
devoted to Aniruddha, who seems to have priority over Vasudeva. 
Mr. Tilak himself has noticed the peculiarity of the Giti in this 
respect and admitted that the poet of the Gtti. differed from all 
these sects of the Bh&gavatas in so far as he recognised Visudeva 
and all other forms as having originated from the Supreme Spirit. 
But does not this admission of Mr. Tilak amount to a rejection of 
his position as to the Bh^avata origin of the Gtti as the latter 
does not support nor accept the doctrine of Vyi^has, which is an 
important and ancient doctrine of the Bhigavatas according to the 
Mahibhirata and other authorities ? 

315. We thus find on a careful analysis of the relevant chapters 
of the Niriyapl3ra section in the Mok§adharma part of the Sinti- 
parva that the Bhigavata religion which had its root in this episode 
of the Mahibhirata is of much later origin than the Bhagavad-Glti 
Upani^ad even in its present form, as incorpprated in the great 
Epic of India. The Giti had most probably been already recognized 
as an authoritative text-book of spiritual monotheism based on a 
harmony of Vedinta, Sifikh}^ and Yoga modes of ethical and 
philosophical discipline (not as yet developed into a system of 
philosophy) before the Niriyai^ya sections were composed by an 
advocate of the Bhigavata reli^n. It may be in the interest of 
this sect that the original Gtti was re-handled a propa- 
gandist under Brahmanical influences and inserted in the body of 
the Mahibhirata at a time when the new Buddhistic movement 
appeared as a formidable rival or exponent of Brihmapiam. 



Chapter III 


THE UPANI$ADS AND THE GlTA IN RELATION TO THE 
BHAKTI MOVEMENT 

SECTION Z. TILAK'S DIFFERENTIATION OF THE g!tA FROM THE 
UPAN1§ADS WITH REGARD TO THE BHAKTI ELEMENT 

316. According to Mr. Tilak. the presence of Bhakti or worship 
of God in the human form in the Gtti is due to the Bhigavata 
influence. We have found in the last Book that the Gtti resembles 
the Upani$ads of old not merely in its setting, but in the spirit 
and the contents of its teachings as well. Mr. Tilak has. however, 
discussed the question of the relation between the Upanifads 
and the Giti only to discover that behind many points of similarity 
there are important points of difference between the two. He 
concludes that the concept of Brahma in the Giti is based on the 
Upani$ads. but it is not an exact copy of the Upaxiifadic philosophy 
(idealism), but is rather combined with the idea of devotion to 
VAsudeva and supplemented by the Sdflkhya view of creation 
involving the concept of a distinction between the eternal and the 
non-etemal and by the Vedic religion of Kafma-Yoga, established 
on a popular basis. It is not therefore proper, so thinks Mr. Tilak. 
to twist or stretch the meaning of the Giti from a sectarian stand- 
point in order to reconcile the Upanieads which give prominence 
to renunciation or asceticism with the GltA in matters other than 
the concept of Brahma. The philosophical Idealism is no doubt 
common to both, but on this head are linked two equal arms, 
Sdflkhya and Kanna Yoga of the trunk of the Vedic religion. 
Mr. Tilak, however, admits that in accordance with the I^Upani^ad 
the Gitd expressly inculcates the harmony of knowledge and action. 

3x7. Again, while speaking of the relation between the Gtti 
and the BhAgavata leUgion. Mr. Tilak raises the question : Are 
the chief eler^ts of the Vedk religion, vis., sacriflcial rituals 
the Brdhma^as. the Upaniyadic docteine of Brahma, the SfUikhya 
of Kapila, the Yoga consisting in concentration of the mind, and 
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Bhakti, taken by the Gitd directly from the various Upani$ads 
or are there intermediate steps ? Although some verses of the 
Katha and other Upani^ads relating to the dbctrine of Brahma 
are found here and there in the Gitd and the Upani$adic example 
of Janaka and others has been given, Tilak does not accept the 
view that the Gitd is directly based on the Upani$ad, as the Gitd 
does not mention the 1^^ of the Upani$ads in the traditional line 
of teachers of its religion and as there is no proof in favour of the 
hypothesis that of the Chhdndogya Upanisad, who learns 

the theory of sacrifices from Ghora Ai^asa, and Kr^a of the 
Gitd were one and the same person, nor is there any mention of 
Ghora Angirasa in the Gitd. Besides, it is clear from the Bfha- 
ddranyaka Upani$ad, so thinks Tilak, that at the time of Janaka 
there was no element of Bhakti in the mode of culture that aimed at 
reconciling the paths of knowledge and action. These points of 
difference between the Gitd and the Upani$ad (especially with 
regard to the element of Bhakti), as noticed by Tilak, require a 
close examination. 

318. (i) The Gitd not only owes its concept of Brahma but 
also its harmony of the religion of Bhakti with the way of sacrifices 
and other popular modes of worship and even its ideas of SdAkhya 
and Yoga entirely to the Upani§adic speculations. Whatever 
differences one may recognize between the philosophical and the 
religious outlooks of the Gitd and of the Upanisad are due rather 
to the fact that philosophical ideas and religious practices at the 
time of the Gitd ha^ attained a higher development compared 
with those which prevailed at an earlier age when the older Upani- 
^ds were composed. There is, however, greater similarity between 
the Gitd on the one hand and the lid, the Kafha and the Svetdivatara 
Upani$ads on the other, simply because the latter belong to an age 
not far removed from that of the Gitd, as Mr. Tilak himself admits. 
Moreover, the author of the Gitd himself has given sufficient hint 
in his work with regard to his indebtedness to the ]^is of the earlier 
Upani^ads and also with regard to his belonging to the same circle 
of philosophical thought as the authors of the later metrical 
Upani^ads. Besides quoting the example of Janaka and other 
sages, who are mentioned in the Upani^ads as ideal men, and 
besides condemning the performers of the Vedic rites and yet 
idealizing the sacrificial religion by the injunction of the purer 
motive of self-purification a^ self-discipline in the spirit t>f the 
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Upaiii9ads, the Git& expressly mentions the Upani$adic texts 
under the name of the Vedinta and BrahmasAtras, and even quotes 
a number of verses from the Katha. Mundaka and ^veU^vatara 
Upani^ads. Certain doctrines of the Gftd which Mr. Tilak ascribes 
to the SdAkhya system of Kapila are said to have been sung in 
manifold ways by the Vedic R$is and supported by reasons in the 
Brahmas Atras (XIII. 5). Whether we interpret the term Brahma- 
sAtra as referring to a text-book of Ved^ta philosophy or as 
meaning the Upani$ads. the Vedintic character of the poem is 
established. Mr. Tilak got rid of the inconsistency in his views 
by assuming this verse to be an interpolation made in the revised 
Giti by the editor of the present Mahdbharata who is also regarded 
as the author of the VedantasAtras — an assumption which is as 
unnecessary and as untenable as the theory of Garbe, which we have 
discussed in the first Book. Following the same procedure, we 
might delete the opening verses of the fourth chapter in the Gtti 
as interpolations made by the Bhdgavata editors in order to falsify 
the records of the Upani$adic origin of the Giti and to create an 
impression about its Bh^avata origin by showing the similarity 
of the traditional line of succession among the teachers of the 
Gft^c religion and those of Bhdgavatism. Moreover, even this 
particular passage which, according to Tilak, proves the BhAgavata 
origin of the Gitd, does refer to the royal sages (Rijar$is or R^is 
belonging to the K$atriya class) as the possessors or knowers of 
the original doctrine of Yoga as taught in the Glti, and it is these 
royal sages who are also credited with the discovery of the Science 
of Brahman in the Upani^ads. Thus the Upani$a^c character of 
the GitA is established by the very facts cited by Tilak in favour 
of his contrary hypothesis. 

319. (ii) Mr. Tilak finds fault with the commentators of the 
Gttd for putting a far-fetched sectarian interpretation on its teach- 
ings when they read in the texts the thoughts of the Upani^ads, 
and at the same time he accuses them of the opposite fault of 
non-sectarian reading of the text, because they are silent on the 
Bh^gavata significance of the opening verse in the fourth chapter 
of the Gttd,— the ground of this silence being, according to Tikk'a 
presumption, the fear on their part lest a sectarian interpretation 
might mean a reflection on the other sects, which would have 
therein received a stamp of inferiority. Nothing could betray 
the weakness and inconsistency of Tilak's position more clearly than 
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this reversing of the natural.order of things and laying the Uame 
at the door of the commentators, where he himself is in the wrong. 
It is indeed a curious feat of reasoning to argue that those who 
interpret the Gttd doctrines in the light of the Upani^adic specula- 
tions are actuated by sectarian motives, while those who find 
evidences of a sectarian character due to the influence of Bhiga- 
vatism even in those passages of the G!td where the traditio^ 
schools of commentators are silent about it are the right inter- 
preters. We know of few commentators of the Gitd (with such 
honourable exceptions as venerable Pandit Goura Gobinda Updd- 
hydya. who wrote a Bhd$ya reconciling all the existing commen- 
tators on modem lines) who have not been biased by one or other 
of the philosophical schools and religious sects in their interpretation 
of this text, and these sectarian scholastic commentators would 
have certainly noticed the significance of the verse G. IV. i with 
regard to the Bhdgavata origin of the Gitd, had they been aware 
of any such implications. Their silence on the subject mther 
confirms our suspicion that Mr. Tilak is biassed by his pro-Bhdgavata 
sympathies and has gone far beyond the legitimate scope of his 
enquiries in ascribing a wrong motive for the silence of the com- 
mentators. If this learned scholar of our country traces the 
error of Garbe's interpretation of the Gitd to the fact that the 
German savant did not understand the true meanings of the words 
Sdflkhya and Yoga in our text and ignored the historical succession 
of the various* elements of the Vedic religion presupposed by the 
Gitd and also to the fact that he kept in view the history of Chris- 
tianity alone while interpreting the religion of Bhakti in the Gitd, 
we may equally well maintain that Mr. Tilak himself has com- 
mitted the same error of reading the whole history of the Vedic 
religion and the whole philosophy and religion of the Gttd in the 
light bf Va^bavism and und^ the influence of that particular 
sect of it which is known as Bhdgavatism. Indeed, Mr. Tilak is 
not alone among eminent Indian scholars in this respect, for we 
have commentaries of Saflkara and Rdmdnuja on the Brahma- 
sfltras and the Bhdgavad-Gltd which are coloured by their parti- 
cular philosophical views and religious tendencies, and according 
to Mddhva's commentary we shall have to regard the Brha- 
ddia^yaka Upan 4 ad as a sectarian scripture, upholding the wor- 
ship of Vdyu, Hanumdn. and such other gods. 

320. (iii) According to Mr. Tilak. the Upaniyads axe mentioiied 
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in various places of the Blahibhirata and the philosoidky of the 
Epic is bas^ on the Upani^ads, bat the Gftd difim from the latter 
in this respect, that it does not ^vorce the element of devotion from 
its philosophy. Our learned scholar seems to have ignored that, 
in the ITpani^ads too. the devotional and the intellectual factors 
inseparably blend, and we have not only explicit injunctions in 
the Upanisads to worship the great Self as the beloved (AtmAnameva 
Priyam UpAstta, etc.), but the very meaning of the term " Upani- 
Sad ” has been closely associated by many scholars with Updsand 
or devout worship. Whether we agree with Deussen or with 
Oldenberg as to the original meaning of the word Upani9ad " 
there can be no den3ring the fact that in the earliest Upani9ads 
that have come down to us (viz., the BrhadAran3raka and the 
ChhAndogya Upanisad) the religious-devotional asp^ has received 
as much prominence as the pure speculative side, or we may claim 
at least that religion and philosophy are not sharply differentiated 
from each other. 

321. (iv) It appears that Mr. Tilak has given a technical inter- 
pretation to the term Bhakti " and applied one particular standard 
of devotion to all the stages of religious evolution in India without 
any discrimination, forgetting that Bhakti has many forms and 
many grades and that its degrees of manifestations vary from age 
to age. We cannot expect the composers of the Vedic hymns to 
exhibit the same type of religion and devotion as the sages of the 
Upanisads. nor can we judge the qualities of devotional life that 
prevailed in the Upanisadic age and in the Epic and the PurAnic . 
age by the same standard. Mr. Tilak cannot deny the presence of 
Bhakti in the I^eda. It is by an arbitrary reading of history 
and psychology and by a perversion of thought that some scholan 
have sought to prove that the movement of Bhakti in India Is not 
indigenous, but is an importation from abroad, and it is by the 
same logic or want of it that others have tried to establish that 
Bhakti is a product of the BhAgavata movement or was first 
developed in India during the Buddhistic age. No, the element of 
Bhakti is neither of foreign descent nor a later growth in the Indian 
soil. It had originated and developed quite naturally and spontane- 
ously within the sacrificial atmosphere of the Vedic ^Ifis. and was 
gradually elevated and purified by the lofty thoughts and sublhne 
morality of the Upanigadic sages, till it received its most beautiful 
ideaUstic expression in the Bhagavad^GItA. after which it was again 
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nourished and further elaborated under the realistic mode of thought 
prevalent in the Epic and the Purdnic age, when the theory of 
incarnation and sectarian devotion to a personal God lent much 
colour and force to this stream of Bhakti and led to the rich un- 
folding of this native germ in manifold forms among various sects of 
Hindus. Nay, from the standpoint of the law of religious evolu- 
tion in humanity, one may go further and say that the divine seed 
of Bhakti has always been present in human society at every stage 
of its development in one form or other, however gross and mixed up 
with ignorance and superstitions, however dark and unenlightened 
by philosophical speculations, and however barren and unproductive 
of social service or outward practice it may have been at times 
during the earlier stages of its development. As in the case of all 
other mental and moral qualities, there has never been an abrupt 
beginning or sudden break in the evolution of this gift of heaven 
in the human heart, but a continuous flow from the cruder to the 
more refined, a steady rise from the lower to higher stages of 
perfection, in spite of temporary faUs or lapses in the life of the 
individual and of the race. Of course, judged by the highest 
standard, the Bhakti of the Christian and the Vai^nava t3q)e also 
may be found wanting, and Hr. Tilak cannot reasonably maintain 
that the term “ Bhakti ” is only applicable to the blind worship 
of weak mortal preceptors or to the i>ersonal devotion towards 
a human God, which is enjoined by the Vai^ava cult, and that the 
spontaneous outpouring of the heart which we recognize in the 
Vedic hymns, and the intellectual-ethical fervour of devotion 
which saturates the verses of the metrical Upani^ads cannot be 
or should not be known as " Bhakti." 

SECTION II, THE VEDAnTA AND sAnXHYA YOGA ELEMENTS 
IN THE GtrA 

{Tilak's arguments refuUd^ 

322. (v) On Tilak’s own admission, the conception of the 
immortality of the soul, by virtue of which one should not grieve 
over the physical death of men, the concepts of imperishable 
(Ak$ara) Brahma, of the field and the knower of the field (K^etra 
and K^etrajfia, i.e., object and subject), and the knowable highest 
Absolute are all taken by the Gttd from the Upani^ads, espedally 
from the metrical Upani^ads, and the concept of Miyd in the Glt 4 
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and the Mahdbh&iata is based on the Svetd&vatara Upan 4 ad.. 
In one word, what are known as the Veddntic elements in the GIti 
are admitted by Tilak to be of Upani^adic origin. But when 
one makes a closer study of the Gita and the Upani$ads without 
any sectarian bias, one is sure to discover that the other elements 
of the Gitiic teachings, to which Tilak ascribes a Bh^vata origin, 
viz., the so-called Sihkhya-Yoga concepts, the moral and religious 
ideals, including those of Bhakti and disinterested action, are also 
derived from the Upani$adic soil and atmosphere. For example, 
the idea of Bhakti towards a personal but formless God is already 
apparent in the Svetaiivatara Upani^ad (cf. Yasya deve paid 
Bhakti), and the ideal of reconciling action with knowledge is 
clearly set forth in the beautiful verses of the Hd Upani^ad. 

323. (vi) Tilak finds, however, another difference between the 
Gita and the Upanisad in the fact that while the nature of Nirgu^ 
Brahma (i.e., the Absolute, devoid of any attributes) is the same 
m both, the origin of Saguna Brahma (personal God) is ascribed 
by the former to Mdyd or Ajfidrta (illusion or ignorance), and 
by the latter (e.g., bveta^vatara Upanisad) to Avidyd. Thus 
while the essence of the Upani$adic philosophy was extracted 
by the G!td, the concept of Avidyd consisting of name and form 
was already turned into Mdyd at the time of its composition. 
Here, Mr. Tilak has unnecessarily extended the application of a 
technical term beyond its proper range and limit. The distinction 
between Saguna Brahma and Nirguna Brahma was drawn by 
Indian philosophers at a much later stage of thought than that of 
the Gitd, which speaks only of distinction between Ak^ara and 
K^ara and between Avyakta and Vyakta, and never of that between 
Saguf^a and Nirgiti^a, although the doctrine of Gui^s in the 
technical sense is highly developed in the Gitd. Moreover, the 
concept of Mdyd has a long history in the ancient Indian literature 
and has been used by the Vedic poet-prophets in different senses, 
and even in the SvetdSvatara Upani$ad the concept has been 
identified with that of Prakrti. All we can say is that there has 
been development in the Upanifadic thought with regard to the 
concepts erf Biahmd, Mdyd and Avidyd from the earliest stage of 
the Bfhaddra^yaka and Chhdndogya to the later stages, as repi^ 
seated by the ^vetdivatara and other Upani^ads, and that the 
Gitd draws its inspiration from the later phase of the Upani^adic 
literature, as it belongs to the latter group, It is as unbistorical 
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as it is unphilosophical to ascribe to the Gtt 4 as well as to the 
^vet^Svatara and other Upani^ads technical terms and distinctions 
which had their origin at a later age of systematic thought. 

324. (vii) According to Mr. Tilak. the S&dkhya system of Kapila 
has been given a prominent place in the Gttd. The Brhad&ranyaka 
and Chhdndogya Upani^ads are no doubt intellectualistic but they 
are not SdAkhyaite. Although Katha and other Upani$ads 
employ such SiAkhya terms as Av3ra^ and Mahat, they should 
be interpreted in accordance with the Ved&nta. In the Ved 4 nta 
system the world-processes of names and forms are explained 
on the basis of the threefold causes of the Chh&ndpgya Upani$ad. 
But the Gltd does not recognize this way of explaining the eternal 
and non-etemal in philosophy, leaving aside the Sankhya system 
altogether, but accepts the theory of five-fold causes. Tilak 
however admits that the Giti does not accept the Sinkhya system 
as it is, for while they agree entirely with regard to the evolution 
of manifest creation {Vyakta out of the unmanifest matter 
consisting of the three gufjMs (Sittva, rajas and tamas), according 
to the gradation of gu^as and vrth regard to the nature of the 
subject (Puru$a) as seer and de\ oid of gunas, they differ in so far 
as the Ved^tic monism becomes predommant over the S&fikhya 
dualism in the Giti. For instance, according to the G!td, Prakfii 
and Puru^a are not independent, but are parts or aspects of the 
same Highest Brahma, as conceived by the Upani$ads, although 
the Gttd retains the Sdfikhya distinction of K$ara and Ak^ara 
(eternal and non-etemal). This combination of the monistic concep- 
tion of the unity of Brahma and Atmd with the Sdfikhya order of 
creation is a common feature of the Gltd and the Mahdbhdrata, 
and Mr. Tilak lays stress on this circumstance as an additional 
proof in support of his theory that they are works of the same 
author. 

325. We have already seen how Garbe was entirely mistaken 
in regarding the philosophy of the Gitd as based on the Sdfikhya- 
Yoga systems and in considering the Vedintic portions of the 
Gltd to be later interpolations. What we have said against Garbe 
equally holds good against Tilak, although the latter concedes 
the predominance of the Veddntic monism over the Sdfikh]^ 
dualism in the Gftd. Both these scholars have laboured under a 
grave delusion, viz., that the author of the Gttd knew the Sdfikhya 
system of philosophy and was influenced by it. Mr. Tilak himsdf 
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admits that the term Sdnkhya has been used in the Gtti in different 
senses and bears a general meaning as well as a technical meaning, 
and that it is only in the verse G. XVIII. 13 that an express refer* 
ence has been made to the Sdilkhya system of Kapila. But even 
in this single instance, neithtT Tilak nor Garbe nor any other 
commentator has been able to tell us exactly where the so-called 
Sinkhya doctrine of five causes is to be found. So far as we are 
aware there is no text of Sinkhya philosophy that contains any such 
doctrine or refers to it. Again. Tilak tells us in another place 
that the^iti is perfectly in agreement with the Upani$ads or the 
Vedinta with regard to the creation and evolution of this world- 
order, as both do not recognize the sixteen principles of the S&fikhya 
system, which are vikdras or effects (i.e.. the eleven Indriyas or 
senses and five tanmdtras or objects of senses), and as both make 
Prakrti, with eight other principles (five elements, mind, intellect 
and egoism), only the lower aspect of the Divine nature ot Brahma. 
Moreover, wherever the Giti maintains the doctrine of K^a 
and Ak$ara, Vyakta and Avyakta, it is according to the Veddntic 
principle as set forth in the Upani^ads. There is thus no distinctly 
Sdnkhyaite reference whatsoever in the Gltd, every term with 
a Sdfi^ya association being easily intelligible in the light of the 
Upani$a^c Vedinta. The distinction between the concepts of 
Avidyd and Mayi is a product of later development of the Veddntic 
thought and not to be fotmd in the classical Ved&nta of the Upani- 
^ds, and the Gitd, too, uses the term "Mdyd" in both the older 
and the later senses as some of the Upani$ads also do. Leaving 
out the Sdnkyaite version of the Veddnta which was merely a 
later development, he would discover that in spite of apparent 
resemblances between some of the Sdnkhya terms or concepts 
and those employed in the Gttd, the philosophical thoughts of the 
Gitd are identical with and naturally evolved from those to be found 
in the older intellectualistic Upan 4 ads. It is reversing the natural 
order of things to say that the poet of the Gitd found the Veddntic 
monism and the Sdfikhya dualism side by side and tried to efiect 
a reconciliation by placing a third principle— galled higher Avyakta 
or the highest Pux^— above the dualfetic pairs of Vyakta and 
Avyakta or K$ara and Ak^ara \ rather should we conceive that the 
Gitd holds before us a stage of thought prior to the systematic 
development of the Veddntic and the SdAkhya schools of philosophy 
and attempts a poetic synthesis of all the different lines of thought 
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followed by the ^is of the Upani$ads, as the speculative ideas of 
these latter were capable of Vedintic interpretation, although they 
contained the germs of both the later s3rstems. Mr. Tilak seeks 
to support his conclusion by reference to other sections of the 
Mahdbhdrata, especially the NdrdyaiS^tya, but the Mahdbhdrata 
represents the thoughts of many ages and not of one period, and 
the evidences of the Ndrayairdya are not reliable, as it belongs to 
a later sectarian and schola^ic period. 

326. As a matter of fact, however, all the points of agreement 
and difference between the Gitd and the Sdhkh3ra system noticed 
by Tilak go rather to confirm and strengthen our position that the 
G!td is a product of the Upani$adic age and partakes of the Veddntic 
character of the age both in its philosophy and in its religion. 
For where the G!ta seems to convey Sdnkhya doctrines, these are but 
the common possession of the sages of that period, being the spiritual 
heritage from the Upani$ads.' 

It is noteworthy that the concept of Gunas in the Upani$ads has 
not only led to the doctrine of Miyd along one line, but also accounts 
for the distinction between the Vyakta (or Sagiina ISwara) and the 
Avyakta (or Nirguna Brahma) along another line ; and it is by 
emphasizing one of the Gunas (viz., the Sattva) as against the other 
two that the theory of incarnation and concepts of Bibhfitis and 
Vyfihas of the later sectarian scholars may be conceived to have 
developed. Lastly, the doctrine of Puru$a as the seer or the 
knowing subject and as free from the gu^as, which is supposed 
to have been borrowed by the Gita from the Sd^khya S3rstem, 
has also its root in the idealistic philosophy of the Veddnta as 
taught by Ydjfiavalkya in the Brhadarauyaka Upani^d. Thus 
all the prominent S4nkhyaite features of the Gltd can be explained 
on the basis of the Upani^ads. But if the doctrines found to be 
common between the Giti and the Sdnkhya point to their Upani- 
9adic origin, it goes without saying that the points where they 
differ will justify us still more in assigning to the Gtti a Veddntic 
position in the sense that it makes a culminating stage in the 
development of the Upani^adic thought. Tilak himself admits 
that, in the Giti, Vedtotic monism gets prominence over the Sdfikhya 

I For example, the evolvtlon of fhe manifeet worid from the munanUest and Uw 
Older of creation and diaaolation in the GItA arette aame aa la the SfiAkhya, becanw 
both of them owe their ideal to the Upaniyade. Simikily the doetrinee of thiee 
Gusae an much fhe tame in the SAhkhya. in the Vedinta and Um Glt&^ and the 
original aonree of them all U the Upanifadlc liteeatnn. 
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dualism, but the iact is that the Gfti holds the balance even between 
two antithetical positions which have divided the schook of 
philosoidiers in the East and in the West from the earliest age. 
Theism and Pantheism. Dualism and Monism are two necessary 
aspects of the same truth or convex and concave sides of the same 
shield, and it must be said to the eternal glory of the poet of the 
Giti that he has represented these correlated factors as parts of 
an organic unity or harmonious whole in a manner unriv^ed in 
the world-literature. 

327. Historically, no doubt, the Gtti is prior to both the systems 
of Sdnkhya and Veddnta philosophies, as known to us, and takes 
its materials from the Upani^adic literature and the atmo^here 
of the Epic age in general, when there were no clear-cut divisions 
made between various lines of philosophical speculations and 
when the metaph3rsical concepts were not precisely defined and 
sharply differentiated from each other. But it is not difficult to 
conceive how the germs of truth or flashes of insight contained 
in the poetic synthesis of the Gtti were developed by different 
thinkers and received a systematic shape in the various schools 
of later ages. For example, the Gttd speaks both of Puru^a and 
Prakrti as Anadi (i.e., without beginning), and this is supposed 
to be a SaAkhya doctrine, but the Veddntic school known as 
“ qualified monism,’* of which Rdmdnuja is one of the most powerful 
exponents, also conceives of Jtva and Jagat (the individual soul 
and the world) as real, potentially contained in Brahma from the 
beginning and therefore co-etemal with Brahma. The source of 
this Veddntic school is to be found in the Upani^ads where the 
cosmical and the psychical principles, the self and the not-self, 
which were later known as Puru^a and Prakfti, are often held as 
co-ordinate aspects of the same reality, and Rdmdnuja had evidently 
an ancient tradition and long line of Veddntic teachers behind him 
to support this view. Similarly the distinction between Kfara 
and Ak$ara is explicitly stated in the Svetdivatara Upani9ad, and 
a third principle (viz., the Supreme spirit) is superadded thereto, 
and in view of this Upan 4 adic authority, it is unnecessary to 
assume the Sdfikhya origin of this doctrine in the G!td, as Tilak 
has done 

328. The inference of the common authorship of the GltA and 
the Mahdbhdrata from the mere resemblance of their philosophical 
ideas, or from the so^alled combination of Sdpkliya and Veddnta 
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doctriiMS, has just as mudi justification as the other arguments 
advanced by Tilak in support of his theory about the Gltd being 
an integral part of the Mahdbhdrata, which we have discussed in 
the last Book. There is a great divergence of opinions among 
modem Scholars on the question whether the author of the Gftd 
emphasized the common elements of two distinct and opposed 
s3rstems which were already there as ready-made and finished 
wholes and sought to bring about a reasoned reconciliation between 
them, or whether the philosophical thoughts of the Gtt& are to 
be regarded rather as the natural development out of a systematic 
exposition and clear analysis of the Upanisadic ideas due to the 
spiritual intuition and unconscious philosophy of a gifted poetical 
genius. In other words, whether in the Gtti we have to do with a 
philosophical synthesis of prevalent speculative systems attempted 
by a thinker brought up in the scholastic methods or rather with 
a poetic synthesis and inspired vision of a seer who had a prophetic 
anticipatory glimpse of the inner harmony and unity of structure 
in the scattered conceptual elements of the Upani$ads and tried 
to give them a highly poetical and religious expression long before 
the reconciliation (or Samanvaya) effected by the Brahmasfitras 
in a systematic manner. 

329. Most of the modem scholars, including Dwijendra N&th 
Tagore, Sitd Ndth Tattvabhfi^ana, Garbe and the Indian com- 
mentators in general, have chosen the first alternative and dis- 
covered in the Gltd a reflective harmony of the two conflicting 
systems of the Sdnkhya and the Veddnta. We have ventured to 
suggest that the second hypothesis of the pre-systematk origin of 
the philosophy of the Giti as a poetic synthesis of the Upani^adic 
ideas is the sounder one. as it is more in consonance with historical 
facts and principles of the evolution of thought. It is undoubtedly 
trae that different philosophical schools like the Veddnta and 
Sdakhya did arise out of the various germs of ideas found in the 
Upan^ads along divergent lines of thought, and that while along 
one line of reasoning a master thinker could bring about a recon- 
ciliation of the Upani9adic passages on the basis of the principle 
of non-dualism or identity and thus give rise to the Vedinta system, 
an opposite line of speculation could lead another philosophical 
genius to establish dualistic conclusioiis on the same data and 
thereby prepare the way for the Sfifikh3ra system. But the poet 
of the Gtt& could not have been familiar with this reasoned dis- 
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cnssuui and acate analysis, nor ndth the fixed technical concepts 
of either of these two systems, while his acquaintance with the 
Upanigadic literature of the earliest period is more than apparent. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Gtti arose in £e same 
line of development of the Upanigadic thoughts as the Katha and 
the SvetdSvatara Upani^ads. Of course no proper solution of this 
problem is possible without an accurate id^ of the age and the 
environments of the poet of the Gtti and this will be attempted in the 
next volume on the basis of such materials as are supplied by the 
Gtti itself in regard to the philosophical background and religious 
antecedents and foundations of its teachings. The part can only 
be judged by the whole, and the tree can be known by the seed 
from which it is developed and by the soil and atmosphere in the 
midst of which it has been nourished. If one conducts an impartial 
and dispassionate enquiry without being prejudiced by orthodox 
and traditional views and taking as his guide the fundamenta' 
principles of historical criticism, one is sure to find ample corrobora- 
tion of our thesis that the philosophy and reli^on of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd have their roots deeply laid in the soil of the Vedic Samhiti 
and that their branches freely breathe in the atmosphere of the 
Upan^ads, although the tender plant of this beautiful poem has 
received some nourishment at a later stage of its growth firom 
the dew-drops and sunshine of the Epic and the Purdnic environ- 
ments. If anjmne contends that among the heritage of the Glti 
must be counted some non-Vedic and non-Brihmapic elements of 
philosophical and religious culture, we shall at once concede 
the point with the remark that a certain amount of anti-Vedic 
and anti-Brihmanic influence is noticeable even in the Upaniyadi 
themselves, which are the original fountain-heads of the Gltdic 
inspiration and from which the author of the Gttd must have 
inherited his protestant voice and dissenting spirit with regard 
to the popular elements of the Vedic religion and society. 

SECTION ni. THE GItAiC DOCTRINE OF DEVOTION TO GOD IN 
BUIIAN FORM AS DISTINCT FROM UPANZ9ADIC BHAKH 
views further examined) 

330. (viii) Another great difference between the Glti*and the 
Upanifads consists, according to Tilak, in the fact that Bhak^ 
or dfSVotkm towards God in the human form is present in Ihe 
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fonner, but absent in the latter. Although the Upan 4 ads like the 
Glti consider sacrifices and rituals as inferior to knowledge, they do 
not,sa3^ Tilak, enjoin the worship of the manifest God in the human 
form as is done by the Gtti. Again, the Upanf^ads like the Gitd 
tell us that it is difficult to comprehend the unmanifest Brahma, 
devoid of all attributes, but they do not mention the manifestation 
of God in a human form, though they recognize the need of wor- 
shipping God, through visible symbols like the mind, the firmament, 
the sun, the fire, the sacrifices, etc. In the Maitrdyapi and ^veti- 
Svatara Upani$ads, no doubt, such gods as Rudia, ^iva, Vi$^u, 
MaheSwara, Ac^yfita and N^dya^a are said to be forms of the 
Supreme spirit {paramdtmd) and in the latter Upani^ad even 
the word Bhakti is expressly used (Yasya Deva pard Bhakti) ; 
but according to Tilak, it cannot be said with certainty whether 
expressions like Ndrdyana, etc., refer to the incarnation of God 
in human forms, for Rudra and V 4 nu are Vedic gods (e.g., Yajfia 
is identified with Vi$nu). Tilak, however, admits that 'Bhakti 
in the Svetddvatara signifies that probably the conception of 
Avatdra (incarnation) in human forms was already formulated 
in those times, for Bhakti could not be employed with regard to 
the mode of worship consisting in sacrifices. He cannot decide 
on the basis of such later sectarian Upani$ads as the Rdmdtdpa^}^ 
and Gopdlatdpapiya, Nfsimha-tipaniya or Mahdndrd3raidya, whether 
devotion towards V4]au in the human form originated in the 
Vedic religion, but admits that antiquity of Bhakti as a mode of 
religious culture in India is proved by reference to the Pdnini 
Sfitras IV. 3, 95 (Vdsudevdrjundbhydm Bun) and to the Buddhistic 
literature which mentions Bhakti. According to Tilak the Mahd- 
yana school of Buddhism owes the elements of Bhakti introduced 
therein to the influence of the Bhdgavata religion founded by 
Kr$9a. In any case the path of Bhakti was well-founded in India 
before Buddhism, about 600 b.c. Of course, Ndrada Pafichardtra, 
gdndilya Sfitra, and Ndrada Bhakti-sfitra are of later origin, 
but that does not raise any difficulty as to the antiquity of the 
path of Bhakti and of the religion of Bhdgavatism.^ Tilak thus 
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coni^udes that from the s3rmbolical worship of God with the help 
of visible forms, as described in the old Upani^ads, the path of 
Bhakti was gradually developed. This path was further nourished 
by the Yoga s3rstem of Patafljali, requiring the-mind to be fixed on 
a visible object. One of the essenti^ elements of the Gtti doctrine 
is, according to Tilak, to develop that way of Bhakti, especially 
Bhakti towards Visudeva from the point of view of the Upani9adic 
Ved^ta. 

331. Mr. Tilak has here committed exactly the same error as 
Garbe and the views of the former can be refuted on the same 
ground as those of the latter. Both these scholars have identified 
the Gitd with the Bhigavata school and associated the loftier 
purer form of Bhakti taught by our poem with the later sectarian 
form of Bhakti upheld and practised by the popular form of Kr$pa- 
cult. The root-error of both these scholars lies in their regar^ng 
the Kr$na of the Gita as the Va 4 nava incarnation of God in the 
human form whose life and works have been celebrated in the 
later scriptures of the Bhdgavatas. In reality however, the Gtti 
is not a sectarian text-book and does not teach Bhakti towards 
Visudeva or any other incarnation of God. We cannot make 
out how Tilak could speak of a difference between the Glti and 
the Upani^ads as regards the element of Bhakti or worship of God. 
The stream of Bhakti which took its rise in India from the height 
of the Vedic hymns flows continuously and uninterruptedly 
through the stony rocks of the intellectualistic Upani^ads and 
reaches its sublimest purity of devotion and profoundest dq>th 
of speculations in the fertile soils of the " Happy -Valley ” of the 
Gltd, standing as it does at the foot of the lofty ranges of Himalayan 
speculations of the Upani^ds with their peaks radiant with milk- 
white snows of the Vedic songs melting at the touch of the sun- 
shine of Divine grace and inspiration. It is only lower down 
the p lains of the Epic and the Pur&nic literature that the current 
of Bhakti received the accumulated dirt and impurity of idolatrous 
worship and the vulgar excels of sensualism and sentimentalism 
with all the associated evils of the human passions and desires. 
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Mr. Tilak has done a great injustice to the ancient seers and sages 
who moulded the religious history and spiritual life of early India 
by ignoring the unclouded, unturbid and untarnished channel of 
purer and more divine mode of Bhakti flowing beneath the sur&ce 
of the oldest Upani^ads, and by seeking the source of the sublime 
religion of the Glti in the sectarian, emotional and therefore narrower 
form of Bhakti which permeates the later sectarian literature of 
the Hindus. He is not sufficiently alive to the fact that the Gtti 
has only developed the devotional spirit of the ^s of the Upani^ads 
who have tried in their own way to reconcile the popular sacrificial 
religion of the Vedic society with the higher current of the Upan4adic 
thought by idealizing the various materials and processes of the 
sacrificial ceremony and by extending their spiritual outlook so 
as to cover all the elements of nature and objects of senses within 
the range of human experience under the infinite and eternal life 
of God or the universal and absolute Spirit. The Gita has simply 
sought to enlarge and deepen this sentiment of Bhakti and the 
idea of God-consciousness, teaching us how to see the ever-lasting 
presence and never-ceasing activity of God in all the various 
departments of nature which the composers of the Vedic h 3 mns 
supposed to be presided over by different individual deities, and 
how to unite ourselves in love and devotion to this supreme Lord 
in a spirit of absolute resignation or entire self-abnegation. If 
this t}^ of Bhakti is erroneously considered by some scholars like 
Tilak to be a special monopoly of the Bhagavatas and to have 
been absent throughout the Vedic and Upani$adic age, the root 
of the error must be found in their arbitrary notion of Bhakti 
and biased study of its growth and development in the religious 
history of India. Those who ore brought up in idolatrous sur- 
roundings and trained in the sectarian atmosphere of blind 
devotion towards a particular human God or incarnation, are apt 
to consider that Bhakti is unmeaning or unreal, if it is not associated 
with idolatrous worship or with the sectarian concept of incarnation, 
forgetting that our spiritual ancestors of the Vedic and Upani^adic 
periods, of whom we are justly proud, have left behind them sacred 
monuments of non-idolatrous and non-sectarian Bhakti and living 
germs of a purely monotheistic spiritual religion in the invaluable 
treasure of the Vedas and the Upan4ads, of which the Gtti is perhaps 
at once the finest product, the surest testimony and the most 
sublime and beautiful exposition. BMbre searching the Bhdgavata 
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literatnre and the sectarian Upani^ads of a later age for an explana- 
tion of the religion of Bhalrti taught in the GIti, Tilak and other 
scholars of his way of thinking would have done well in searching 
for its root in the earlier stratum of Indian thought. For example 
the Puru^a-siikta of the ^Igveda and some of the oldest Upani^ads 
cannot fail to impress an earnest enquirer as much by the pro- 
found sincerity of their conviction as by the impassioned eloquence 
of their language in regard to the loving devotion of man to the 
all-pervading all-good Spirit, and the author of the Gtti has not only 
inherited this conception of the universal presence and energy of 
God from the Vedic and Upani^adic seers, but also developed 
a definite mode of Pratik-worship in his description of BihMHB 
or manifestations in the loth and the nth chapters, where all 
that is beautiful and bright, splendid and mighty is said to have 
derived its essence and existence from the glory and the power 
of God. 

332. Mx. Tilak himself admits that in the Sveti^vatara and 
Maitreyl Upan 4 ads. various gods are mentioned as forms of the 
Supreme Spirit, but n is not certain whether they refer to incarna- 
tions in human forms. But our account of the genesis of the 
theory of Incarnation makes it quite clear that the idea of God 
appearing in various forms is as old as the Vedic period and that 
not only human beings, but all animals and even inanimate beings 
were conceived to be manifestations of the divine essence in the 
Upan^ads as well as in the Gtta, while the idea of God's descent 
on earth in a human form to accomplish a special object is a 
realistic development of thought which makes its first appearance 
in the later Epic and Purimic literature. Our conclusion with 
regard to this part of Tilak's argument is that the Svetflivatara 
and Maitrey! Upani^ads do not certainly refer to human incaroa^ 
tions of God un^r llie names of Rudra, Siva, Vi^^u, etc., and that 
the Giti, too, belongs to the same stage of development and follows 
the same mode of thought in its concept of God and practice of 
devotion. Now if the idea of Bhakti towards Deva could be employed 
without the concept of incarnation in the Svetdf vatara Upani^, 
why should the same mode of thought be denied in the case of the 
Glti ? Mr. Tilak is so prepossessed by the idea of sectarian Bhsikti 
and pre-occttpied with his thoughts on the colt of Vfbudeva- 
Kn^a that he has entirely fmgotten his Vedic sdiolaiiBhip and 
tfpasufadic learning in his treatment of .the Gttd. Otherwise he 
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would have seen that identification of man with God has its basis 
in the Bgveda and in the Upan 4 ads, where the ^$is not only 
speak of their divine origin and of their identification with Manu, 
Siirya, Indra, etc., but also make such bold assertions as ** Thou 
art that," "lam He," " I am Brahma " and so on, with a spiritual 
insight otherwise unknown in the world-literature. Thus just as 
in the dialogue between Yama and Nacbiketa in the Katha Upani^ad 
and in the dialogue between Indra and Patardana in the Kau$itaki 
Upani$ad, so in this discourse between K^a and Arjuna in the 
Gltd the identification of the teacher with the Supreme Spirit has its 
root in the Vedic soil and the authors of all these texts breathe 
freely in the atmosphere of Vedintic speculations. 

333. That the Giti does not belong to any particular religious 

sect nor aim at deif3ring Kf^ is evident also from the fact that, 
while mentioning a distinction between the worship of the un- 
manifest Brahma and that of Personal or manifest God, 
without any reference to the Vai^nava God or the Bhigavata 
mode of worship at all, and while describing the revelation of the 
universal form of God, it does not in any way refer to the person 
of as an individual, nor to any man in particular, but to 

the cosmic form of God or to the universal man, not to 

the historical God of the Bhdgavatas as described in the Vi$nu 
Purd^a, Bhdgavata Purdna or Harivain^, but to the infinite and 
universal Being, who is the eternal God of humanity and yet 
dwells in the heart of all sages and saints and inspires their sacred 
utterances. 

334. References to the Mahdndrdya^ya, Nrsixnhatdpamya, 
Rdmatdpa^ya and Gopdla-tdpap3ra Upani$ads are useless, because 
they are later sectarian works, whereas the Gitd is free from sec- 
tarian associations. It is only a lack of historical spirit that is* 
betrayed in the attempts of some scholars to read into the earlier 
works thoughts and sentiments that were really developed at a 
a later age and to project into the past what was historically 
generated at a subsequent age. All endeavours to interpret 
the teachings of the Gttd in the light of the Ndrdya; 4 y& section of 
the Mahdbhdiata or of the Bhdgavata Purdna, and of the Bbakti- 
sfitras of Ndiada and Sdndilya are vitiated by this error. Those 
who regard the Gltd as a Va49avite or Kf^^aite work are thus 
guilty of proceeding on unhistorical amumptions. 

335. Again, Mr. TUak is mistaken in thinking that devotion 
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towards Vi^^u or Rudra in human forms preceded the origin of 
Bhakti towards an impersonal Brahma or theistic spiritual God. 
In fact, Bhakti directed towards God tn his formless impersomU aspect 
is an earlier growth in India than the realistic-humanistic Bhakti 
of the Purdnic and sectarian age. It is not impossible nor improbable 
that the influence of Bhuddhism and Christianity on the Hindu 
religious-movements is responsible for the later development of the 
theory of incarnation and the sectarian Bhakti in the Vai^^ava 
literature. But there is another conceivable way in which the 
Vedantic identification of man with God may have received a 
realistic turn and been modified into a humanistic view of the divine 
incarnation, and the purer Bhakti of the Upani$ads and the Gfti 
may have degenerated into the lower modes of worshipping finite 
persons and objects as gods, viz., it may be due to the contact of 
the higher religious and philosophical currents of India with the non- 
Aryan and non-Vedic culture of a lower order and with the illiterate 
or uncultured masses of population in the Vedic society itself. One 
cannot fail to be struck by the gradual development of the Bhakti 
element from the Rgvedic hymns to the thoughts of the Upani9ads 
and the Gttd and by the wide gulf that separates the type of Bhakti 
manifested in the latter from the Epic and the Purtoic exaggera- 
tions of Bhakti directed towards a human God. In the earlier 
stages, as covered by the periods of the Vedas, the older Upani9ads 
and the Giti, we have a progressive evolution from the conception 
of God as manifested in the various aspects of the visible universe, 
especially in the mighty forces of nature, to that of an impersonal 
God, Brahma, on the one hand and to a personal but still formless 
God, at once non-human, non-finite, and eternal on the other. 
In the later stages as reflected in the mjrthical Pur^nas we have a 
realistic, humanistic picture of God, actually t 9 >m and brought up 
on earth like other mortals, appearing in a finite and visible form, 
exhibiting all the weaknesses and limitations of human beings, 
and playing a part on the temporal stage of life not unmixed with 
the worst evils and sufferings that befall the lot of man on earth, 
albeit possessing a potential infinitude for working mirades 
when the occasion requires it. If one reads the histoiy of Indian 
religious thought correctly, one is sure to discover a progressive 
evolution in one period and steady dedine and degeneration in 
another. One will then realize that there have been waves of devation 
and depression in the entire rehgious and speculative life of the 
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Huidus in as marked a degree as in the social and political, and 
recognize that the stream of Bhakti in India has not run evenly 
and smoothly from the earliest to the latest age, but rather followed 
a meandering and zigzag course, so that it was sometimes caught in 
the whirlpool of cross-currents at the meeting point of divergent 
movements and tendencies of thought and practices. Indeed 
many competent scholars like Mahdmohopidhy&ya Hara Prasid 
^dstri have discerned in the Brihma^a portions of the Vedk 
literature influences already at work which could not but have 
emanated from non-Vedic Aryans. In the Upani$ads we meet 
undoubtedly with a stage of Indian culture when the non- 
Brdhma^ic element is sufficiently strong to assert itself, and the 
influence of the K$atriya class is abundantly in evidence through- 
out the early period of philosophical .speculations. As regards 
the later sectarian cults of and ^iva, there are reasons to 

believe that certain K$atriya families of rural areas or pastoral 
tribes as well as certain non-Aryan aboriginal races living in the 
hills on the borders of the Himalayas or some such regions had 
much to do not only with their origin and growth, but also with the 
infusion of new spirit, introduction of strange customs and rituals 
and the moulding of many ideas of fundamental importance in 
these popular movements. The concept of God and the idea of 
Bhakti, as presented in the GIti, are, howevei, much purer and 
loftier, because they had their origin in the earlier Upani^dic age and 
are therefore free from the taints of these later sectarian movements. 

336. We are perfectly in agreement with Tilak when he says 
that the cult of Bhakti in India is not of foreign origin, but was 
gradually developed from the worship of God through symbolical 
forms or visible manifestations as described in the oldest Upani$ads, 
and there may be some element of truth in his statement that this 
mode of spiritual culture through Bhakti was nourished by the 
Pdtalijala system of Yoga which involved the concentration of 
mind on a fixed visible object, although we must accept this state- 
ment with due reservation in the case of the Gttd, which in our 
opinion is prior to the philosophic S3rstem embodied in the Yoga- 
sfitras and ascribed to Patafijali. But we dissent entirely 
the views of this great scholar when he tells us that one of the 
essential elements of the Gitd doctrine was to develop that colt 
of Bhakti in its sectarian aspects, l.e , In the form of devotion 
towards KrwVdsndeva, on the basis of the Upaniyadic Veddnta. 
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We have already gone through a detailed analysis of the teachings of 
the Nirdyaniya section of the MahdUidiata which is recognized 
as the earliest source of the Vdsudeva cult and found that in all the 
essential elements and characteristic features, this sectarian religion 
differe from that of the Gtti. It is to be noted that even in its 
present form the Glti does not plead the cause of any particular 
sect at all but preaches a universal religion of toleration and 
liberalism and catholic spirit, based on the Upani$adic thoughts. 
The G!td still retains in spirit and form the religion and philosophy 
of the Upani$ads in their sublimest and purest form in spite of its 
having passed through a transformation of language in the hands 
of the Epic redactors. The lofty ideal of Bhakti in the Gttd is far 
from being sectarian in its colouring or expression and is not at all 
directed towards Kr$ha, as is believed by Tilak and others. The 
religion of devotion is inculcated throughout in this Divine Song 
m words and thoughts that could not be interpreted in a sectarian 
sense. Bhakti in the Giti is used unmistakably in the same sense 
of devotion towards the Highest Self or Brahma, who is present 
ever3rwhere and lives in the heart of all creatures, and whose mani- 
festation is to be seen in all men and all gods and not in the person 
of Kr$na alone. In fact, the conception of God as represented in 
the G!t& is not at all compatible with his embodiment in a particular 
finite form to the exclusion of all others, nor with his incarnation 
in an historical human being called or Visudeva, as is con- 

jectured by the sectarian believers. This narrow Kf^paite inter- 
pretation of the Gitd would take away the very life and soul of the 
religion of the Giti. 

337. It is, however, not rarely that an Indian text-book of the 
oldest period, whidi was conceived and composed in a purely 
non-sectarian and universalistic spirit, is taken ^ later commenta- 
tors to be a sectarian product and interpreted accordingly. We 
have already quoted as an example of this Midhva’s commentary 
on the Brhaddranyaka Upan^ad (vide S.B.H. translation). 
Similarly, the Vedinta Siitras are interpreted by RtoiinAja in 
a way as if the author of the Shtras were a staunch Vai^^ava, 
and what is more, Purinic names of gods and goddesses like Srt 
or Lak$ml and V 4 i;m which have long been associated with sectarian 
modes of worship are freely employed as substitutes for Brahma 
and Prak^. The explanation of such mode of interpretation 
is to be found in the fact that when a particular sect of reUgkm 
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or school of philosophy becomes popnlar and tends to gain ascen- 
dency, there is natural inclination on the part of its adherents to 
connect it with older ways of thought and more authoritative 
texts of a remoter period, and thereby to establish their own 
favourite s}rstem on ancient traditions and scriptures. This 
leads to the twisting and turning of these ancient texts, and far- 
fetched sectarian and scholastic interpretations being put on their 
words in the light of later and more developed thought. This 
has happened in the case of ^adkara, R&m&nuja, M&dhva and other 
eminent scholars with regard to their treatment of the Upani$ads, 
the Gitd and the Brahmasdtras. It is therefore not surprising that 
Mr. Tilak has betrayed the same tendency and fallen into the 
same trap. However, Mr. Tilak comes nearest to the truth when 
he says that the Gitd develops Bhakti from the point of view of the 
Upan 4 adic Vedinta. And this is a sufficient concession lent to 
our view by a scholar whose thesis was to establish the Bhagavata 
origin of the G!ti — a position just the antithetical of ours. 

SECTION IV. RECONCILIATION OF KARMAYOGA AND BHAKTI AS A 
DIFFERENTIATING FEATURE OF THE GItA 

{Concluding Observations on Tilak* s position) 

338. (ix) Again, Tilak argues that the G!td reconciles Karma- 
Yoga with Bhakti and knowledge of Brahma, while in most of the 
Upanisads a minor place is given to the duties of the four castes 
and other religious practices of the worldly life. The general 
tendency of the Upani^adic teachings is towards renunciation of 
actions (Karma-Saimyd^), the ISi Upanisad being an exception. 
Nowhere in the Upanisads is such a support given to the ancient 
Karma-Yoga, removing the opposition between the spiritual and 
intellectual life on the one hand and the wordly duties on the 
other, as in the G!td. Here, too, Mr. Tilak has minimized 
the value of the teachings of the Upani^ads. It is not only in 
the Idd Upani^ad, but also in other Upani^ads that the necessity 
of moral discipline and spiritual culture based on a harmony between 
action and knowledge is preached. The example of Janaka, 
which is upheld by the Gttd, has its source in the Brhaddra93raka 
Upan 4 ad. There is a markedly ethical tone running throu^ all 
the older Upani^ads, and some of them idealize the Vedic sacrifices 
and other duties of householders. Instead of rejecting the popular 
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inodes of worship and the prevalent customs and ttaditioDS of society 
the Upani^ads condenm the useless and idelBcacious elements in 
them and make a special appeal in favour of the highest culture of 
the intellectualistic circles. The Upaniaads, like the Gltd, are 
conservative on the whole in their attitude towards the social 
order, although ideas of reforms of a protestant type are noticeable 
in both. Some sort of organization corresponding to the caste 
division and the system of aaramas (stages of life) did exist in the 
Upani^adic age, although not in as elaborate and complex forms 
as is represented by Manu, and there is no reason for supposing 
that the sages of the Upani^ds were all recluses or monks, and 
therefore favoured renunciation Of course, the tradition of 
retiring to the forests after a certain stage of life has been reached 
is a very ancient one, and even a great philosopher like Yijfiavalkya 
foUowed that institution, as is apparent from the dialogue between 
him and Maitreyl. But it caimot be denied that, although the 
Upani$ads condemned external forms and ceremonies and upheld 
a high moral ideal enjoining purity of heart, honesty of motives, 
truthfulness in words and deeds as well as obedience to parents, 
and other virtues necessary to the right discharge of worldly duties, 
there has been a real and important development in this respect 

S |the teachings of the Giti. One must admit that the originality, 
e uniqueness, the sublime beauty and the supreme glory of the 
Divine Song lie in its moral ideal of disinterested action and its 
spiritual practice of Yoga, which required a harmonious s 3 mthesis 
of all the duties and virtues that lead men to perfection. In fact, 
the Karma-yoga of the Gltd, involving as it does a comprehensive 
life of all-sided interests and harmonious development of all the 
aspects of human nature, may have its germs in a few idealistic 
passages of the Upani^ads and even in some 61okas of the Vedas, 
but its real origin must be ascribed to the creative genius of the 
poet of this Song Divine. 

339 . That the author of the Gtt&Js not indebted to any non- 
Vedic religion or later sectarian movement for his doctrine of 
Karxnayoga, will be evident from the way in which he treats of 
the Vedic religious practices of studying the Vedas, perfonning 
sacrifices, austerities and giving alms. A reformer of liberal 
disposition as he was, the poet never cut himself loose from the 
conservative attitude of conforming to the customs and traditions 
of the Vedic society, but cautiously advanced his fellowmen towards 
*37 
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a higher life through the ideal of disinterested action and purity 
of motives. If this Kannayoga of the Gltd is an ancient ideal, 
as it IS said to have been practised by Janaka and others before, 
its Vedic and Upani^adic basis is secured and the G!t& must have 
developed it from this common heritage of India. It is quite 
unnecessary in that case to assume the Bhiigavata origin of this 
teaching in the Gitd, as Mr. Tilak does. Besides there is no evidence 
for the assumption that the religion of Bhakti as represented by 
the Bhigavata movement gave prominence to Karma 3 roga prior 
to the composition of the G!ti and influenced the doctrines of our 
text in this respect. 

(x) Lastly, Mr. Tilak suspects the influence of the Pdtafijala 
Yoga on the ideal of Bhakti in the Git&. Leaving aside for the 
present the question of relation of the Glt& to the Yoga system 
of philosophy and also the question as to how far it was chrono- 
logically possible for the author of the Yogasfltras to have lent 
any concept to the author of the Giti, which will be discussed when 
considering the age of the Gita, we may note at the outset that 
the concept and the practice of Yoga are of Upan4adic origin 
and have been known in India from a very ancient time long 
before the composition of the Gttd and the Yogasfltras. The term 
“ Yoga *’ has been expressly mentioned in the Katha and Sve^- 
ivatara Upani^ads, and the various elements of Yoga-culture Se 
individually referred to in the Brhaddranyaka, Chhdndogya and 
other Upan4ads. Mr. Tilak is wrong in supposing that it is only 
Patafijali’s Yoga that is devoted to the concentration of mind 
and suggests the means of attaining control over the mind by 
directing it to a visible object, for such processes are already referred 
to in the Katha and ^vetddvatara Upani^ads. As the Gitd has 
greater afiOnity with Katha and ^vetdivatara Upani^ads than 
with the Pdtafijala Sfltras, we are justified in ascribing the origin 
of the Yoga elements in the Gttd to these Upani^ads and in main- 
taining that our poet had developed these ideas systematically 
out of this ancient heritage. As in the case of the Veddnta and the 
Sdflkhya so in the case of the Yoga, the Gltd offers us a poetic 
synthesis of elements scattered in the various Upani^ads before 
they were systematically philosophized in the Sfltras. Of course, 
there are many Upan4ads specially devoted to the Yoga practices, 
with which the Gttd has no connection, as they are of later origin 
and ujfliold the one-sided ideal of Yoga devoted to extraneous 
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ends, which leads to all sorts of excesses in mental disciplines. More- 
over the term “ Yoga " is used in the Glti in various senses and not 
associated with Karma- Yoga alone, for we have in the Gttd such 
terms as SdAkhya-Yoga, Jhdna-Yoga, etc., signifying that the 
teim " Yoga " was employed in a general sense to denote all modes 
of spiritual culture.^ This also proves the earlier origin of the 
Gttd than that of the Yogashtras of Patafijali. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Tilak while doubting whether Pataftjali's Yogashtras existed 
previously to the Gttd holds that the doctrine of Karma-Yoga 
taught in the latter was taken from the Bhdgavata religion, in 
which it was handed down through a successive line of teachers 
like Manu, Ik^vdku and others and not derived from the Yoga 
of Patafijali. While we accept the views of Tilak as to the inde- 
pendent origin of the Gttdic doctrine of Yoga in relation to Patafijali 
we are not convinced by the arguments put forward by this learned 
scholar in favour of the origin of Karma-Yoga in the Bhdgavata 
religion. Tilak refers to the Ndrdyaniya section, which as we 
have seen, has hardly any reference to this doctrine and which 
moreover is of a mu^ later age than the Gttd. The generation 
of teachers mentioned in the Ndrayaijitya is more or less m5rthical 
and cannot supply the basis for any decision on historical questions. 
It is moving in a vicious circle to prove the Bhdgavata origin of 
the teachings of the Gttd by reference to the Ndrdya^ya sections, 
and to prove that the Ndrdyaniya preaches the same religion as 
the Gttd by the references to the Gttd made in the former. Is it 
not a more natural, reasonable and satisfactory procedure to 
explain the Karma-Yoga in the Gttd in the light of the ISd and other 
Upani^ads ? 

341. We thus differ from Mr. Tilak on each and every point 
of h^ argument with regard to the Bhdgavata origin of the Gttd, 
and conclude that the distinction drawn by him between the 
Upani^adic teachings and the doctrines of the Gttd is either un- 
tenable or unconvincing on the following grounds : — 

(i) The doctrine of Brahma in the Gttd is founded on the Upani- 
9ads and is conceived exactly on the same model, without any 
association with the concept of Vdsudeva or any other historical 
god, or an admixture of foreign elements derived from Bhdgavatism 
or other sectarian religions. 

(ii) The theory of incarnation and the idea of Bhakti in the 

> Viie alw G. X. 7a, XI. 8d, whore * Yoga ' meaiu divine power. 
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Gtti also have their roots in the Vedk hymns and Upaniyidic 
specnlations and are widely different from the sectarian and 
realistic development of the same in the Bhdgavata School, as 
represented in the Kir&ya;|dya section, Harivamfe, Vi^^u 
Purina and other Vai^pava works. Besides, in the Glti 

is not a god or incarnation of the Bhigavatas but a teacher who 
identifies himself with God and speaks in the name of God after 
the fashion of the sages of the Upani9ads, and carries no historical 
character or Purinic association about him except what is inevitably 
the consequence of the poetic setting of the episode as inserted in 
the Epic. Similarly Bhakti in the Gtti implies pure idealistic 
devoticn directed towards one God conceived as a spiritual Being, 
and not the sectarian Bhakti to Vdsudeva as preached by the 
Bh^avata scriptures.^ 

(iii) The concepts of creation and evolution, as well as of dis- 
tinction between Vyakta and Avyakta, K$ara and Ak$ara, K$etra 
and K^etrajfla in the Giti are all derived from the Upani^ads and 
have in this sense a Ved^tic basis, and need not be traced to a 
S4fikhya origin, both the Sdiikhya and the Vedinta systems of 
philosophy being of later origin than the poetic synthesis of the 
Upani^adic thoughts in the Gltd. There is therefore no foundation 
for the Epic origin of the Gtti, as held by Tilak on this ground. 

(iv) The ideal of Karma-Yoga in the Gita also may have its germ 
or beginning in the oldest Upani^adic literature, but has been so 
purified, elevated and reformed by the poet of the Gtti that his 
spiritual genius may be said to have specially made this unique 
contribution to the world-literature in philosophical and religious 
idealism. The concept was certainly not borrowed by him from 
the Bhigavata text of the Niriya^ya, nor from the Yoga system 
of Patafijali, both of whidi are later than the Gtti.. 

(v) Mr. Tilak has laid himself open to the charge of improperly 
twisting the meanings of certain terms and verses in the Gtti 
and giving them a far-fetdied interpretation from the sectarian 
standpoint, and yet he has wrongly accused the traditional com- 
mentators of putting a sectarian meaning in one instance and a 
non-sectarian interpretation in another. As a matter of fact, 
the Bhagavad-Gitd is neither a product of the Bhigavata movement 
nor of the Sifikhya or the Ve^ta achool of philosophy. But the 
philosophical and religious foundations of the poem are to be sought 

> Ffil* other Chapter. 
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in tbe Vedic and the Upaniyadic litemtine. WhiDe it is tnie thact 
some of the older Upanisa^ seem to give praminenoe to Sannydsa 
(fenunciation or asceticism) in many placM, it mnst be admitted 
that the elements of duty and devotion, too, an to be fonnd there, 
although in a subdued and potential fonn. Of course these ideas 
are not as highly developed nor as explicitly formulated in the 
Upanisads as in the Gttd. The author of the latter has laid equal 
emphasis on all the factors of spiritual life and held the balance 
even between the claims of Jn4na, Bhakti, and Karma. Herein 
lies the originality or uniqueness of this Divine Song. But this 
does not signify any radical difference with regard to the stage 
of development in the spiritual and intellectual life of India between 
the times when the Upanisads were produced and the period vrhen 
the Giti was composed. Mr. Tilak's error can be accounted for 
by his undue bias in favour of the Bhiigavata religion and to his 
under-rating the value of the Upanisadic thoughts, and also to his 
inadequate recognition of the changes and difierenoes that must 
have been wrought in the moral and speculative atmosphere of 
India during the period that passed between the composition of 
the oldest Upanisads and that of the Gft&. Besides, while the 
Glti is the unitary product of a single individual, most of the older 
Upanisads embody a whole library of family collections and com- 
positions representing different strata or layers of religious life and 
philosophical thinking. Hence the difference between tbe Upeni- 
9 ad]c and Glt^ ideals and modes of culture. 

(vi) Bfr. Tilak is right in thinking that the idealistic philosophy 
(Adhyitmajflina) is common to the Glti and the Upanifads and 
forms the head, of which the Vedic religion is the trunk, but he is 
wrong in supposing that the addition of Sihkhya and Kanna- 
Yoga as two equal arms differentiates the Gttd from the Upan^ads, 
for the latter contain the germs of the SdAkyha and ibs Yoga 
elements which were later on brought into a poetic synthesis in 
the Gltd. As a matter of fact, it is noyr held by many competent 
scholars that the Epic Sddkhya was bai^ on the Vedk philosophy 
and religion and it was out of this root that the classic^ SdAkhya 
was developed later on and connected with the Yoga vysttOL 
But the author of the Gltd must have lived at an age when tiie 
syatems of philosophy were not yet formulated, and in his work 
we discover the seed from which the Vedinta, the Sdftklqui and the 
Yoga systems must have germinated, and it is a gratuitous assump- 
* 4 * 
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tion to speak of our poet having had acquaintance with the SAiUdi}^ 
system and the Yoga system or with the Vedanta S3rstem. 

(vii) Mr. Tilak's exposition of the philosophy and religion of 
the Gtti. is vitiated by the fundamental defect of method, as we 
said in the last Part. He has treated in the appendix critical and 
historical problems which should have foimed a preliminary to the 
systematic study of the Git&, as it is on the solution of these prob- 
lems and that of the philosophical and religious questions arising 
out of them that the nature of the setting and the background 
of the Glti can be truly understood and the interpretation of its 
thoughts can be properly undertaken. We cannot rightly appre- 
ciate the teachings of the GIti nor view the various concepts and 
elements of its Ethics, Metaphysics and Theology in their proper 
perspective, unless wc first of all determine the position of the 
Gfti in the history of Indian thought and its relation to the various 
movements of philosophy and religion that influenced the progress 
of civilization in India and enriched her spiritual and intellectq^ 
life. As it is. Mr. Tilak, like many other commentators, teaches his 
own philosophy through the Gttd and reads into the religion of the 
Gtti his own pre-conceived notions about the Bhdgavata religion. 
Thus it is that he reverses the natural order of treatment and the 
chronological relation of facts, and furnishes his work with an his- 
torical criticism at the end with a view to support his biassed 
opinions and preconceived ideas. 

SECTION V. CONCLUSION OF PART THREE 

342. We have seen that the orthodox view of the sectarian 

origin of the Epic Mahdbhdrata as well as the Bhagavad-Giti is un- 
founded. The of the Epic and the of the Gtti are 

in all probability the same person, but in any case it is a human 
hero and sage, a friend, philosopher and guide of the Pindavas, 
and especially of Arjuna, the most heroic figure among the mem- 
bers of the Royal families, that meets us in the Epic story. 

There is no reason to assume that the Mah&bhirata and the 
Gtti were written by a Vais^va author, nor that these works 
were intended to deify a human 4 iistorical hero of old or to glorify 
the deeds, sayings and achievements of an incarnation of God. 

343. We conclude that (i) Knna is not the central figure of 
the Mahibhiiata in its extant form, nor was he the inspiring deity 
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for the author of the original Bh4rata, be it Vyfiaa or one of hit 
disciples. The Epic, as well as the Giti in its original fonn, 
was neither Krsnaite nor Vi^^uite, nor was either of these worics 
originally associated with any other sectarian god. The Epic 
was a narrative-didactic product of the rhapsodic art that flourished 
in ancient India, and this art still lingers in the present-day mral 
India in the form of composing and singing heroic ballads as well 
as in discoursing on and expounding contents of the sacred books 
with concrete illustrations suited to the ordinary intelligence of 
the average commoner in our villages on the part of BhaUaham$ 
and Kathakas. The exposition of morals and narration of tales 
by the ancient masters of this art, named Kavis, Sabhd-Kavii, or 
Kathakas, must have been of a varied nature and manner, depending 
partly on the individual temperament and predilection of the 
poets or narrators themselves and partly on the tastes and prejudices 
of the Princes of the courts and audience, in the presence of whom 
such artistic-didactic or educative-entertaining performances took 
place. Even the present Mahibharata contains a number of verses 
and sometimes whole sections which lend themselves to inter- 
pretation in favour of the Kauravas, and which naturally depict 
Kr^a as partial to his friends, the Pdndavas, as cunning and 
designing, and which otherwise vilify and condemn his character. 
Kr$na appears in the Epic more often as an ordinary mortal, 
albeit an adventurer and an ambitious diplomat, a statesman and 
counsellor, whose ability was usefully and profitably exploited by 
the Royal family of Pdnduites. He himself was a descendant of 
the not very aristocratic line of Jddavas and of the family of 
and brought up in his early life among the cowherds, or Go^, 
of a pastoral tribe (later known as Aviras or Ahiras), inhabiting 
the areas of the Jumna Valley in the district of Muttra. Slow^ 
and gradually was this hero and leader raised to the rank of a 
Divine personality, on account of his physical prowess combined 
with scholastic learning (his thorough acquaintance with the Vedas 
and Upani^ds being h^ted at in several places of the Epic) ; 
and this process of deification must have been favoured and 
accelerated by the fact of his intimate connection with the Pdndavas 
and especially by his friendship with Aijuna, whose heroic courage and 
skill mainly contributed to the victory of the Ptfndu Princes in the 
battle of Kuruk^etra under the able guidance of his charioteer, 
Kma. It was at a subsequent stage that was tnnsfonnecl 
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by his admirers and disdples into an Avatiha or incarnatioo of 
Vi99tt, the dominant Vedic deity of the time and recognized as 
supreme God. 

We shall be nearer the mark if we hold that the Giti and its 
sublime teachings were largely responsible for the spiritualistic 
movement for monotheistic worship and the ethical conception of 
fulfilment of duty with a disinterested motive, which led to new 
developments of Vai^^avism and other sects. In other words, 
far from the Giti being a product of Vais^va religion, our Text 
is the fountain-head from which Vais^avas and other sectarian 
worshippers drank the nectar of a spiritual, rational, ethical, 
devotio^, catholic, liberal and universal religion based on philo- 
sophical wisdom. 

344. (ii) It follows from our discussion of the views of modem 
scholars as also from an analysis of the relevant chapters of the 
Nfir&yajniiya section of the Epic that the Gitd was a much earlier 
work than the Bh 4 gavata episode in the Mok^adharma section, 
and also much older than the Anugt;^i. There are substantial 
differences between the contents of the Gtti and those of the 
Nfiriyaplya episode of the Epic to afford us sufficient and even 
convincing grounds to believe that the G!td was neither a product 
of the N^yana cult nor of the Bhfigavata movement. As we 
have seen, the name of Nirdya^ is not so much as mentioned in 
the Gttd, although speaks of so many Vedic, Purdnic, 

epic-mythological gods and demi-gods as BihhMis or manifestations 
of Godhead and the present Epic itself begins with a verse of saluta- 
tion to Ndrdya^a, the best of man and the Goddess of learning 
(Saraswati). On the other hand, references to a Gltd, known as 
Hari-Gitd 01^ the Gttd sung by the Lord (Bhagavdn), in three 
different places of the Ndrdya^lya section of the Mahdbhdiata 
seem to justify us in maintaining t^t at the time of the composition 
of the Ndrdyavtya episode the Bhagavad-Gttd (assuming that this 
text is meant by the three references to the Hari-GItd in the former 
episode) had already attained sufficient recognition to be quoted 
as an authority for the monotheistic and spiritual-devotional 
doctrines of the Ndrdya^ya or Bhdgavata religion. We have 
pointed out that the all-comprehensive, harmonizing and liberal 
teachings of the Gttd lend themselyes easily to assimilatioo and 
adiqition by any schools of philosophy, rdigkm or ethics, as the 
Gltd has been actually interpreted by the monistic and dualistic 
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(Advaita and Dvaita) schools of ancient and mediseval India 
m their own favour and as it still finds acceptance with all the 
different sects among the Hindus of modem India. It is not 
therefore improbable that the new spirit of single-minded devotion 
to God and disinterested performance of duty, taught in the Gtt&, 
which is so sharply in contrast with the polytheistic and ritualistic 
culture of the Vedic Aryans, was appreciated by the non-Vedic 
and non-Aryan or semi-Aryan (mixed) cults and races like the 
Bhdgavatas, Sittvatas, Ahiras, Gopas and the rest, with the 
result that the Gltd was sought to be appropriated by the later 
Vai$nava and Ekdntin or N^ya^lya and similar sects, while other 
sects began to write their own denominational Glt^, e.g., Rdma- 
Gttd, V 4 nu-Gftd, ^iva-Gttd, Chandi-Gtti. etc. Another cogent 
reason that leads us to reject the traditional view of the Bhdgavata 
origin of the G!ti, advocated by Tilak and other scholars, is the 
absence of the doctrine of Vyfihas in the Glti. although Vai$n&vas 
and Bhdgavatas as a rule treat this as a fundamental or essential 
tenet of their religion, some accepting the doctrine of one Vyfiha. 
some two Vyfihas only, and others adhering to that of three and 
four Vyfihas. It is now admitted by orthodox scholars, too, that 
the G!td was composed earlier than the formulation of the Vyfiha 
doctrine of the Bhdgavatas. We have found reasons to go a step 
further and hold that the Gttd belongs to the pre-sectarian period 
of the religious history of India, as it certainly was a product of the 
pre-systematic period of philosophical thought in ancient India. 

345. (iii) The Gttd was in our opinion composed by a ^ of 
the Upaniradic age, who must have assimilated firom the cultural, 
moral, religious and intellectual atmosphere of his environments 
all that was best and noblest in the Vedic and Upaniradic lore, 
and who must have been endowed with a spirit of synthesis and 
reconciliation which enabled him to understand and appreciate 
much that was acceptable in the non-Vedic and non-Axyan or 
non-Brdhma^ical culture of his times. The poet-jfiiiloBopher of 
the Gitd was evidently a Reformer of the religious and so^ life 
of the qontemporary Vedic-Aiyan as well as non-Vedic and non- 
Aryan people, and while his attitude towards the Vedic rites and 
ceremonies of the sacrificial religion and worship of many gods 
was one of protest and revolt, his attitude towmds the austere 
penances and ascetic practices of those who accepted the way i^f 
the Vedihitic-Monistic meditatm of the Absolute, away from 
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the worldly life of family and social duties, was equally characterized 
by a spirit of disapproval and disavowal. He was thus under the 
moral necessity of adopting a via media or golden mean of com- 
promise and harmony in regard to both these extremes and advocat- 
ing a balanced life of equilibrium, and equal regard for all (samaivam), 
an ideal of the unity and synthesis of the paths of knowledge and 
action, of meditation or contemplation and duty for duty’s sake 
or disinterested service of the social order (Ni^kama Karma-Yoga), 
which is one of the unique contributions of the Author of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd to Indian moral philosophy. To this may be 
added the element of Bhakti or single-minded devotion and love 
towards God, leading to love and service of all creatures, including 
men, which is also a special characteristic of the G!ti. We have 
shown that the concept of Bhakti, too, is not foreign to the 
of the Upani$ads, and that the G!td owes its essential doctrines to 
the spirit of Upani§adic teachings. Tradition supports the view 
that the G!ti is like the sweet nectar of milk, which was milched, 
as it were, by Kr$na as the milkman from all the Upani$ads as 
cows, in the presence of a calf which was no other than Arjuna, 
for the enjoyment and nourishment of the wise. This puts in a 
nutshell the sum and substance of our proposition that the G!t& 
is to all intents and purposes the essence of the Upani$ads, absorbing 
and assimilating the true spirit of the old sages and seers of the 
Upani^ads, and bringing to a unity the conflicting ideas and con- 
cepts of the Upani$ads as well as the immense variety of the modes 
of ethical and religious disciplines prevalent in the age of the 
Upani^ads. It is not without reason that the Giti has been recog- 
nized for long as a Manual or code of devotion for the Ved^ta 
school of philosophy, being treated as one of the three Prasthdnas 
of the Ved&nta along with the Upani^ds and the Brahmasfltras. 

In our opinion the Giti is the first attempt at systematization of 
the truths of the Upani^ads, which were intuitively perceived by 
the mystic-philosophical minds of the forest-hermitages of ancient 
India, and in this sense alone revealed to their pure hearts by the 
Divine Spirit. The author of the Giti, however, presented to the 
world only a poetic synthesis of the Upani^adic thoughts, as he 
was himself not a philosopher in the scholastic sense, but a prophet- 
poet of the type of the of the Upani^adic culture. The same 
synthesis was later on consummated in a ratiodnative manner on 
the philosophical basis by the author of the Vedinta-Sfitras. 
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We thus conclude that the GiU was virtually Upaxiifadk in origin 
and spirit, and second of the three Pradkdnas of the Vedanta 
school, the Upani^ads and the Brahmashtras being the first and 
the third respectively. 

SECTION VI. POSinVE RESULTS OF THE BOOK 

346. We have surveyed the wide field of Indological researches 
on the Gtti, and discussed the views of eminent scholars, who 
have approached and studied this Bible of the Hindus in the 
light of modem thought. In Part I, we come to the conclusion 
that there are no serious interpolations in the Gltd from the hands 
of sectarian and other interested editors or compilers of the Epic 
Mahibh^ta, as supposed by Garbe and other Western scholars, 
and that notwithstanding probable alterations in the setting of 
the episode at the time of its incorporation in the body of the Epic 
and slight additions of one or two minor verses by sectarian enthu- 
siasts here and there, the integrity of our text has not been impaired 
to an appreciable extent, as held by Telang. In Part 11 , we have 
examined the Epic stracture as a whole and found reasons to reject 
the hypothesis of the Mahdbhdrata being a unitary whole, the 
work of a single author, who is supposed to have divided the 
Vedas into four groups, compiled the Hahdbhdrata, and composed 
the eighteen Purdnas as well as the Gitd and the Brahmasiitras. 
In our view of the Epic it is a miscellaneous collection of hetero- 
geneous materials, that can be grouped under two main divisions, 
viz., narrative tales with legends of myth and history on the one 
hand, and didactic, moral, religious and philosophical episodes on 
the other. We have considered the views of Subbd Rdo, Vaidya, 
Banldmchandra, Dahlman and Tilak and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the genesis and growth of the Epic literature must have 
taken a long period and that the Gltd and other episodes must have 
been inserted in the Mahdbhdrata at different stages of its develop- 
ment. We have found that the Epic in its original form may have 
contained a section sermonizing on the evils of the war and Arjuna's 
despondency on the eve of the battle of Kumkeetra, reflecting 
on the dire consequences of the grim tragedy of enormous shedding 
of human blood, and what is worse, loss of life for his own kith 
and Idn andintimate friends and respected preceptors and dders that 
inevitably faced him in the event the action that was to foQow. 
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It was probably on the basis of this section that the Gltd episode, 
which existed originally as an independent Upani^ad, was woven 
into the Epic framework. We have tried to divest the Gttd of 
its Epic relations and seen that its teachings are universal and 
eternal truths, which transcend all limitations of space and time, 
and should be treated apart from their application to the story of 
the Mahdbhdrata. In Part HI, we have given reasons for our 
conclusion that the Gltd is not a product of the Kr^^a-cult in any 
of its variants, viz., Vai^navism, Bhdgavatism, or Ndrdyanism, nor 
of Bdla-Gopdla worship or Rddhd-^ydma worship, that dominated 
the history of religious India irom epoch to epoch. Finally, we 
have accepted the position that the Gitd teachings may be traced 
back to their root in the old Upani$ads, and that the author of the 
Gttd was not only thoroughly versed in the Vedic literature and 
Upani§adic thoughts but also acquainted with the extra-Vedic 
and non-Aryan culture of his times. Thus while the poet of the 
Gitd aimed at a synthesis of the truths of the Upani^ads, both 
metaphysical and ethical, he tried to harmonize the Vedic religion 
with the non-Brdhmanical culture as well. 

347. If our method has appeared to be critical and negative 
and analytic, and our result destructive, rather than positive and 
constructive and synthetic, it was to some extent inevitable from 
the nature of our undertaking, which aimed at a study of the 
Gttd on a rational-comparative basis, utilizing the results of re- 
searches made by modem scholars of the East and the West, 
with a view to forming a proper perspective of the Bhagavad-Gttd 
in its genesis and background. In tracing the sources of the teach- 
ings of the Gttd to the original fountain-head of the Upani^ads, 
we have not deviated from the tradition ; nor are we beating 
untrodden ground when we look upon the Gltd as an Upani$adic 
treatise, because even the Epic compilers have repeate^y men- 
tioned the Gltd as an Upani^ad sung by God (the Lord) (" Bhagavad- 
Gitdsu Upani^adsu ”) at the end of each chapter of our text. It 
is only when we question the Bhdgavata origin of the Gltd, and also 
when we refuse to identify the of the Gltd with the Vi^^u 

of the Vaif^avas, with the Ndrdya^a and Vdsudeva of the Bhdga- 
vatas, or with the Gopdla Kf^pa or Sydma associated with Rddhd 
and Gopts of Brnddban, that our point of view may be considered 
as prof^ or hereticaL Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
mass of materials we have handled and the long distance we have 
048 
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already travelled, it must be confessed th%t we have only touched 
the fringe or surface of the vast ground and that the promised 
land is still far out of sight. The work we are about to finish 
in this Book forms only an Introduction or Prolegomena, and must 
be treated as a preparatory study to the philosophy and religion 
of the Gitd. The positive results of our labours can be appreciated 
at their proper worth on the completion of our gigantic task. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to indicate the path along which our 
future journey must lie. 

348. Scholars like Sir Rdmkr$na Gopdl Bhdnddrkar, K. T.Talang, 
Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhury, and Pandit S. N. Tattvabhfisan 
have hit upon the right line of treatment of the philosophy and 
religion of the Gtti in connecting the thoughts of the Glt& with 
those of the Upanisads. The teachings of the Gttd cannot really 
be understood apart from their setting in the Upani^adic back- 
ground. This will be apparent to anyone who is familiar with the 
principal Upanisads. A correct interpretation of the philosophical, 
religious and ethical doctrines of the Glti will therefore involve an 
understanding of their background in the atmosphere of the Upani- 
9ads, as well as a consideration of the age of the Gfti and its relation 
to the various old Upani$ads, prose and metrical. One has to 
reconstruct from the 700 verses of the poem itself a picture of the 
religious atmosphere, the social surrounding and mon^ ideas, the 
intellectual and cultural environments, in the midst of which 
the poet-philosopher of the Gtt& must have been bom and brought 
up. This preliminary task will require a separate Book for adequate 
treatment, viz., The Gltd and its Background " (title of the 
second volume). 

349. Then, we should be in a position to present a complete 
interpretation of the Giti in the light of its central theme which 
supplies the keynote for grasping the fundamental unity of the 
contents of the poem and the essential spirit of the teachings of this 
Song Celestial— the spirit that pervades the entire poem and pene- 
trates each and every verse and diapter of the Gttd. It will appear 
according to our interpretation that there is no contradiction or 
inconsistency among the various parts of the text, but they all 
are organically related to one another as well as to the vdiole. 
In lelatkn to this central theme and essential spirit, all the metar 
physical doctrines, ethical prece p ts and rdigious practioes upheld 
in the GfU are capable of being threaded together like pearls in a 
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necklace, to quote an apt simile from the Gtti (** sufra 
fiMi *'). It will appear to a dispassionate and di^terested reader 
of this sacred poem that its teachings' are characterized by 
Eationality, spirituality, catholicity, universality and a spirit of 
liberalism —features and qualities that are rarely combined within 
a small compass so beautifully in any other text of the world- 
literature. It is perhaps the only religious-philosophical poem 
that has the unique character of comprehending, harmonizing, 
synthesizing, and reconciling all conflicting claims and interests 
of knowledge and feeling, of duty and desire, of wisdom and action, 
of ethics, philosophy and religion. It is this character of combining 
a sound system of liberal education and culture with faith and 
devotion of spiritual life, laying stress on an all-round development 
of the body, mind and spirit, on all-sided perfection in knowledge, 
love and disinterested performance of duty, that has made the 
Gttd a universal scripture for all sects of Hindus as well as a unique 
treasure-house of truths on the ideal of spiritual life and its realiki- 
tion, not only for the civilized nations of the world, but for all 
the races of mankind. The interpretation of the Giti from this 
standpoint will itself require a separate volume. (Vol. 111 , “ Teach- 
ings of the Gitk.") 

350. Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhury points out that while 
enumerating the Bibhutis or manifestation^ of God, Kr$pa declares 
himself to be ** the S^ima Veda among the Vedas " (G. X. 22), imply- 
ing thereby that the Sdma Veda was the best and highest among 
the Vedas. I agree entirely with this learned Professor and believe 
that or the teacher of the Giti must have belonged to the 

S 4 ma Veda school of the Vedic social and religious hierarchy. 
Now, it is very significant that Chhdndogya Upani^ad, which is a 
Sdma Veda treatise, mentions one Kr^a, son of Devak!, as receiving 
spiritual instruction from the R$i Ghora, son of Angiras, and 
practising a philosophical religion, laying stress on moral discipline 
and s3anbolizing the control of inner life as a form of sacrifice, 
in wldch penances, gifts, rectitude, non-violence and truthfulness 
{iapas^ ddnam, diyava, ahimsd, safyavacanam) are to be offered as 
sacrificial fees (Chhdnd. III. 17, 4). In this chapter of the 
Upani9ad, we may find the germs of the process of internalizing 
and spiritualizing the external rites and ceremonies of the Vedic 
religion of sacrifices, which appears to have reached its subhmest 
culmination in the teachings of the GHA Even the germ of the 
aso 
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Bhakti movement iivill be found* in the very first chapter of the 
Chhfindogya Upani^ad, where the name of God (Om or Ud^ikdj 
is proclaimed to be the essence of all essences {rofdndm rasatnnah) 
and the Sima Veda is regarded as the essence of all Vedas. As a 
matter of fact, throughout this Upani^ad, pervades the spirit of 
seeing every object and every phmomenon in the universe as a 
part or aspect of sacrificial ritual connected with the Sima Veda, 
and of treating the whole life of man as in tune with the hymns 
of the Sima Veda, or songs in praise of God. The conceptim of 
God or Supreme Self as the most beloved, as dearer indeed than 
one’s son, dearer than wealth and dearer than everything else 
{tadeUU Preyah ptUfdt preyovitvdi preyo anyasnuU sarvasmdt) was 
already present in the philosophy of Yijfiavalkya which goes so 
far as to assert that it is not for the sake of son, or wealth, or cattle, 
etc., that the son or wealth or cattle, etc., is dear to man, but it is 
for the sake of the Self that the son and wealth and cattle become 
dear to us. The Self is said to be the sweetest essence of all 
(rasovat sa) ; and parallel to the Christian precept, “Seek ye first 
^e kingdom of heaven, and everything else sh^ be added unto 
thee,” we have the Upani$adic injunction in the Brhadiranyaka 
and elsewhere that the Self alone is to be seen, heard, contem- 
plated and meditated on, verily everything else is known when the 
Self is seen, thought of and understood. From these germs of 
knowing and meditating on the Self as the best beloved, as the 
sweetest essence of things, as dearer than son and wife and every- 
thing else, as the one thing needful, on the attainment of whi^ 
all else that is worth having is attained, the spiritual-devotional 
religion of whole-hearted love to God (Bhakti) must have originated 
and developed. 

351. Krsua, son of DevakI, and disciple of Ghora Angitaaa 
mentioned in the Chh^ndogya Upani^ad, may be the inspiring 
genius behind the whole spiritualistic movement associated with the 
Vai^pava, Bhdgavata, sittvata, or Niudyapiya religions. Even 
the Bhd^vata Pur 4 j^, which belongs to a much later age and 
which forms the foun^tion of the worship of Gopila-Krvpa (Child- 
God or Baby-God) and of the Gopt cult, presents the picture of 
Kffua as a reformer of the Vedic religion, as a protestant or non- 
conformist among the Gop^, Abhtras or pastoral toibes, as he is 
said to have revdted against the Bridunapical rdigion baaed m' 
sacrificial homage to the Vedk god India, and advocnted thn 
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siiiq>ler and more natural religion of love and service not only of 
man, but of cows and monke3fs and other fellow-creati|ies. The 
picture of Braja-Lfld, or K|?m*b early Ufe of sports with the boys 
and girls of cowherd families, at the rural pastures of Brndiban, 
as described in the Bhdigavata Purdm and other Vai99ava scriptures, 
gives one the impression that K|^ was the natural leader of a 
healthy band of youths who lived and played vigorously in the 
open air and enriched their mind with observation on the life and 
growth of plants and flowers and fhiits and of birds and beasts 
of jungles in the neighbourhood. Under the guidance of the 
youthful leader, Krsna, these cowherd boys not only enjoyed 
innocent pleasures of dancing and playing hide and seek with their 
village sisters in the moonlit nights in the woods and plains of the 
Jumna Valley, but also engaged themselves occasionally in rural 
welfare works like cleaning and purif3dng the tanks that supplied 
water for drinking, and killing snakes and cranes and other pests 
that proved a menace to the health and safety of the villagers. 
Thus meets us in the Upanisads, in the Ihir^nas, and in the 
Epic in very different forms and characters, and it is next to im* 
possible to prove or ascertain whether they were all one and the same 
person, and whether different persons bearing the same name were 
not identified with one another at later periods. Under the spell 
of a theory of Incarnation, even as late as the fifteenth century 
^ree Chaitanya of Navadwlpa, bom of a Brahmin (Miira) family 
of Sylhet, better known as Nim&i the Ascetic (Sanny&si), a great 
scholar and devoted worshipper of Kr?na, was raised by his followers 
to the rank of an Avatdra and even identified with during his 
lifetime. A whole theology was built up on the stoiy of R&dhd's 
passionate love for giving an occasion to the latter’s desire 

to experience the former’s love in his own life and thus to assume 
the form of a new incarnation in the person of Nimdi, as Lord 
Gaurdfiga. We have the same tendency manifest in a Brahnoinanda 
Keshab Chandra Sen here and a Paramhamsa Rdmkr^^a there 
being elevated to the position of an Avatira in our times, the 
latest examine of Juga-Avatdra being Mah&tmd Gtodhi. Per- 
haps that very ps3^o-sociological and rdigio-philosophical necessity, 
inherent in the Hindu mind, led to the dd^tion of Kffpa of Hie 
Epic Mahibhirata, and his identification in turn with the Vedk 
god Vig^u, the cosmic god Nfiiiya^a, the Sdttvata god Vdsudevu 
and the cowboy K^^a, the leader of the youth movement a m o n g 
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the putonl tribes of Bpidiben end Hattra oo the banks of the 
Jumna. 

352. Thave notbing but admiration for the eminent scholaxs 
and thinkers like Bankimchandra Chatteijee, Bipin Chandra 
Pal and others who have endeavoured to reconstruct the life of 
as an ideal man and hero out of the fragmentary legends 
and m3rths and semi-historical mass of materials supplied by the 
Mahdl^^ta, Harivam^« Vi^^u Purina, Bhdgavata Puri^ and 
other scriptures of the Hindus. With all my highest regmrd for 
their scholarship and for the grand conception of presenting the 
picture of an ideal heroic personality, acquiring aU-round culture 
and all-sided perfection^physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
—the picture of an object of worship for the educated Hindus, 
which might be placed on the same level with, and even on a higher 
level than, Buddha, Jesus, Muhammad, and such other Founders 
and Prophets of other religions, I must confess that such attempts 
seem to me to represent only a pious wish that tacts and fictions 
might coincide, that mythological figures might be as vividly real 
as living historical persons, so that the masses as well as the educated 
classes of Hindus might be able to fix their eye of faith on a central 
Ideal of a historical personality like Buddha and Christ who serve 
as a god-man for the Buddhists and Christians. But these con- 
structions cannot be placed on a scientific (rational and wissen- 
schaftlich) basis of certainty, nor established on historical facts 
beyond the reach of doubts and criticism. The orthodox Hindu 
scholars were in the habit of ascribing reahty to fiction and identi- 
fying the Ideal and Rational with the living Actual in the past. 
Probably the same tendency persists in some of the modem Indian 
scholars. We maintain that the Giti belongs to a much earlier 
period than that of sectarian associations of ancient India and 
is altogether fi:ee from sectarian controversies that bristle in the 
religions literature of medieval India. The theory of Incarnation 
as well as the doctrine of love and devotion that meets us in the 
GfU can very well be interpreted and explained in the light of the 
Upanisadic concq>tion of Brahma or the Absolute and Param 
Atmd or Supreme Self which is at the root of a personal God 
(Ftdf Pert I, Chapter H, Section II). 

353. We do not think the question of identity of the several 
in the Vedas, Upaiii9ads, Mahdbbdrate, and the Puidpan 
can be solved with certainty at the present stage of Indologlca) 
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studies, but on an a priori logical ground, we are constrained to 
admit that Ki^, the teacher of the Bhagavad-Glti, i^ust have 
been at once a sage, an able counsellor, a valiant warrior, a well- 
practised Yogi and sagacious man of action, a lover and lovable 
and beloved popular personality, as the teachings of the Gttd 
could not have been so sublime and beautiful and at the same time 
so practical and efficient, had it not been a fact that its author, 
or the inspiring deliverer of its gospels, must have passed through 
varied experiences of life, and himself practised the art of concentra- 
tion and meditation natural to a sage and scholar, the art of fighting 
the battle of life like a valiant K$atriya warrior, and the art of 
Yoga which could harmonize conflicting views, reconcile the 
irreconcilables, and bring together into a systematic unity various 
modes of spiritual culture, ethical disciplines, religious practices 
and yraiys of thinking on abstruse philosophical subjects. As 
will be recognized by all, it is only life that begets life, and even a 
political or social theory can never drop from heaven, but always 
evolves out of living experiences of a thinking and acting individu^, 
who must adapt himself to his social environment and react on 
the various forces that encounter him from the outer world as 
well as from his inner life. As observed by Bankimchandra in 
the opening lines of his ** K;^a Charita,*' the name of Kr$na has 
become a household word with the Hindus, it has penetrated into 
the heart of every man, be he a village shopkeeper, a wayfarer 
or a beggar, or a street-singer in a town. Such an enormous 
influence could not have been exerted on the minds of millions of 
educated and cultured Hindus and illiterate masses of rural India 
for so many centuries, unless were more than a fiction, 

unless he were an historical person, a man of genius with super- 
human powers and Divine excellences. On this line of a pnori 
reasoning one may well argue that the ideal wise man, the perfect 
man of all-round culture, the Yogi who preached the gospel of 
harmonizing wisdom and action, enjoyment and renunciation, 
could not be pictured only as a who composed Vedic hymns, 
and was versed in Upani9adic learning, but must also have played 
truant with village maids and enjoyed sports and tended cattle, 
and studied plant life and animal life with cowboys in pastoral 
walks, and thereby developed his muscles and nerves and brain, 
as well as his mindwmd heart and soul. Further, the life of the 
teacher of the philosophy and religion of the Gft& must have been en- 
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rkhed by receiving training in tiie art of fighting and wrestUng, 
wielding weapons and shooting arrows like a K$at|iya8 hero in the 
company of &e Princes of Royal families. Hence the psychological, 
nay, the moral necessity of combining the various persons of the same 
name, Kr^^a, into a single personality. It is thus that Kf^^a of 
the Chh^dogya Upani^ad has been identified with the Kn^a of 
the Mahibh 4 rata, and both with K|vna of the Bhdgavata Pord^a, 
and it is thus that the continuity of life of the disciple of Ghora 
Angirasa in the Chhdndogya Upani^ad with that of the disciple of 
the sage Garga or Sdndipani Muni in the later Vai^^ava literature 
has been advocated, and the identity of the son of Devaki and Vdsn* 
deva in the city of Muttra with the son of Yadodi and Nanda, the 
head of the Gopas of Brndibana, and the identity of the Kf^Qa 
of Bpidibana and Muttra with &e K|^ of Dw&raka, Prabhis, 
of Hastind, Indraprastha, of Raibatak and Kuruk^e^, has been 
justified. 

SECTION VII. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

354. Prof. Rddhdkr$^an and Dr S. N. Das Gupta of Calcutta 
University, who have made valuable contributions to the study 
of Indian thought, have not been mentioned by me in the fore* 
going chapters of this Book, because their works on Indian Philo- 
sophy had not been published when the main body of the manu- 
script on the Bhagavad-GUd and Modem Scholarship was finished. 
Both these scholars have accepted the orthodox view of the 
Bhigavata origin of the Gltd, and followed the line of arguments 
of Telang, Bhdnddrkar, Tilak, and Hem Chandra Ray Choudhury, 
as regards the date of the Gltd and its relation to the Upaiii9ads, 
to the Sdpkhya and Yoga systems, to Buddhism, Christianity and 
the Bhigavata religion or Vai^pavism. We shall consider their 
views in the next two Books, when we deal with the age of the 
Glti and the interpretation of its teachings. Here I would simply 
quote some of their opinions which seem to confirm the vim 
advanced by me, and make a few observations on the points where 
I differ from them. 

355. Prof. RidhikT?pan*s theory of the genesis of the Mahfi- 
bhirata, as quoted b^w, is substantially in accord with our 
contention that the Great Epic of India passed through several 
stages of development. 

It is now agreed that the present Mah&Uifirata is an enlaiged edhion 
of an eaiiier tradition called the Bhftxata. According to the opedng 
855 s 
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chipter of the Mahtth^ta, the Bh&rata Saqihiti. aa orighialiy cooi- 
posed by Vy^ba, contained 24,000 verses, thoneh Vy&sa enlaiged it 
uto a vroifc of 6,000,000 verses, of which only a lakh now exist. But 
even this Bh&rata mnst have based on lays, ballads and versified 
traditions of the events of the war. Ballads and soim recording the 
doughty deeds of great heroes, siziging the praises of great warriors, 
the beauty of queens, the pomp of court, could have been composed 
only when the ^oes of the war were in men's ears. From the earliest 
times in the west of India, in the land of the Kuru>P&nch&las, and in 
the east, in the land of the Kosalas, the local bards were singing the 
heroic deeds of their tribal heroes. These songs could never have been 
fixed, since they were ora^ transmitted, and should have undeigone 
modification in each age Brfihma^ism had to reckon with these tradi- 
tions, thoughts and awirations v^ich were not its own. Bh&rata is 
the first attempt at enecting a reconciliation between the culture of 
the Aryans and the mass of fact and fiction, history and mythology 
which it encountered. Being nearer the war, it must have been a 
simple heroic poem, with not much of didactic purpose or philosc^ical 
^thesis. It might have been composed about 1100 b.c. or so.^ Soon 
new material accumulated, and the task of assimilation became wdl- 
«igb impossible. Yet, it was attempted, and the Mah&bh&rata is the 
Tfaxiit. It bears on its face the unsatisfactory alliance between the 
f olk-sonn and the superstition of the new communities and the religious 
qiirit of the Aryans. Vyisa made the best of a bad bargain and wove 
into a colossal poem the floating mass of epic tradition, hero-woidiip, 
stirring scenes hi strife and warfare, dressing up the new gods of un- 
certain origin and doubtful morality in the " cast-of! clothes " of the 
Vedic deit^.* It is clear that while the ballad stage is the first, the 
Bhfirata is the next. It most have been composed even when 
the rdigion was ritualistic and pol3^eistic. Those portions of the Mah&- 
bhdrata which inculcate the wwship of the Vedic gods, Indra and Agni, 
are the rdics of this stage. Women in those days possessed g^t 
freedom and caste was not rigorous. There was no element of sectarian- 


ism, no jdiilosophy of the Atman or flieory of the avaidras. Kr^pa 
appears at a historical character. The next stage of thowht rqrresents 
toe period wh^ the Greeks (Yavanas), the Parthians (Pahlavas) and 
the Sqrthians (Sakas) entered the coui^. We have now the mmikU 
Gooo^ion that Brahmd, V 4 nu and &va are different forms of the 
One supreme, fulfilling the different functions of creation, preservation 
and destruction. The deeds of mi^t originally attribute to Indra 
are now transferred to Vifpu and m some case? to »va. WM wcs 
mgfuudfy a htroic poem becomes a BrdhmtofiM work, and is transfbrmoi 
into e Mrisric treatise in wkieh Viffm or Siva is eleoated to ike rank 
of the Supreme. 


According to Rddhdkrwan, the Bhagavad-Gftd perhaps briongs 
to this stage, although the philosophical portions of the Epic 

* llr. Valdya flnt ffw date of the wuAiar woik at alMrat 3100 b.c. 

■ It is wy doabtfiil any ooe individual can ba eiaditad with the anffior. 

Sh^ of the work. 
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ihoBld be afsigned as a mk to the last stage. I should ooftect 
this siktement vdth the modification that the GIU was perhaps 
inserted in the Mahfibhirata during this stage as an episode therein, 
but the poem must have existed in the fonn of an Upanisad long 
before. 

356. As to the relations between the Upani^ads, the Gltd and 
the Mahdbh 4 rata, Prof. Ridhdkr^pan says 

When BrShmapism ceased to be the religion of a few, by aMimnarinn 
of the in^enous bdiefs and rdigious practices of its surroundings, a 
philosqihic restatement of the ancient wisdom became necessary. 
Many efforts to combine the absolutism of the Upanisads with the 
theistic beliefs of the people in a synthetic wdide were made, thou^ 
not with any genuine prmdple of reconciliation. The mitkor of the 
Bhagavata-Gw, with true speculative insight and svnthetie power, inuiatee 
a new fhitosophical and religious synfh^, wkiM forms the had^ound 
of the theistic systems of a leder day. Containing wuhin itsdf pfomeell/ions 
of different dedes and authorship, the Mahdbhdrata has become a miseet- 
taneous eneydopeedia of history and mythology, polities, law, theology 
and philosophy. (Italic are ours.) 

So far as the author of the Glti is concerned there can be no 
doubt about his true speculative insight and synthetic power, 
and we have always maintained that the poet-prophet-philosopher 
of this sacred song initiated a new philosophical and religious 
synthesis, but we cannot find in the Gltd any attempt at pc^lai^ing 
Brdhmanism, nor any compromise between the Absolutism of the 
Upan4ads and the popular beliefs and practices of religion. As 
we have shown, the thoughts of the Upan 4 ads are neither purebr 
monistic-pantheistic nor purely theistic-dualistic, and the Gttd 
breathes throughout in the atmosphere of the ^l^is of the earlier 
Upani9ads. This view is supported by RidhiknpUh himself 
when he says that the philosophical background of the Gtti is 
taken from the Upanisads. 

337. As to the problem whether the Glti was originally a part 
of the Epic or a later interpolation, Rddhdkfspan cites the opinions 
of Wheeler and Telang, and generally inclines to the orthodox 
view like Tilak. But he says:— 

** Since it forms a part of the Mah&bh&rata, it is sometimes doubted 
whether it is an interpolation added to the t^ at a later period. . . . 

Internal references to the Bhagavad-Glt& in the MahfJbharata which 
clea ly indicate that from the time of the composition of the Mahh* 
'hhdnta. theCttihasbeenlodceduponasagenuiiiepart of it. (T^k*s 
GUd rakoM.) (Adiparva, 2, 69 ; I. 179 ; a, 247.) 
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The itylistk reiemblaiices between the Glti and the MaMbhfaata 
diow that they bdong to one whole. In the main views about other 
systems of philosophy and religion, there is also agreement. Karma 
is preferred to aharma (B.G., chapter IJI ; Vanaparva, chapter 
XXII). The attitude to the Vedk sacrifices, the statements of the 
order of creation (S&ntiparva, 267 ; Manu, diapter III). (B.G., 
chapters VII and VIII ; ^tiparva 231), the account of the Sfi]^3ra 
tiieory of gunas (B.G.. XIV and XV ; Aswamedhapaxva, 36-39 ; 
^tiparva, 285 ana 300-311), the Patafijali's Yoga (B G. VI ; ^ti- 
parva, 239 and 300). Ascription of Vi$var^ (Udyogaparva, 170; 
A^wamedhaparva, 55 ; S^tiparva, 339 ; and Vanaparva, 99) are more 
or less the same. Nor can we say ^at the principles of reconciliation 
are peculiar to the Gtti, 

Even when we assign the Bhagavad-Giti to the Mah&bh^ata as 
a genuine part of it, we cannot be sure of its date, since there are pro- 
duce of amerent periods included in it ” 

Does this not confirm our view that the Gttd was a later inter- 
polation in the Epic ? 

358. While agreeing with Ridh 4 kr$nan that the Giti does not 
throw overboard the authority of the Vedas and that Bhakti in 
the Gitd is a direct development of the updsand of the Upani^ads, 
we have found reasons to differ from him and others who hold 
that the Bhdgavata religion was the immediate stimulus to the 
synthesis of the Bhagavad-Gltd. Nor do I accept the view of 
RddhdkF9^n about the post-Buddhistic origin of the Gttd. It 
will be seen that the protest against the absolute authority of the 
Vedas and Brdhmamcal sacrifices had already begun in the old 
Upani^ads, which contain gernu of a spiritud religion based on 
intuition and monotheistic fervour. The poet of the Gttd continues 
the evolution of thought of the Upani$ads and enriches the philo- 
s(^hy and religion of the Vedic tradition with his deeper insight 
as well as with eiqieriences of other cultures of his times. We shall 
discuss the date of the Gltd in the next Book and justify the views 
of competent scholars in favour of the pre^Buddbistic date of the 
composition of the Gltd. 

359. Lastly, it is gratifying that the view of Rddhdkrwan 
concerning the relation of the Gttd to the Sdfikhya Yoga, as qucM 
below, confirms our position on the subject:— 

The terms Sdfikhya-Yoga when they occur in the Gltd do not represent 
the dasaical schools of Sdfikhya and Yoga, but only the reflective and 
meditative methods of gaining salvation. Besides, daring the period 
of the Gttd then was no clear-cut distinction between the Sdnkhya-Yoga 
238 
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«n one ride and Bie Vedfntt on the otbcr, nUdt alone can jwtify GtiSe^ 

luusi pmBuon> 

360. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta’s treatment of the Glti in his HnUny 
of Indian Philosophy has much in common with our way of inter- 
pretation. He considers the Gltd to be a product of the pre- 
systematic period of Indian philosophy, which confirms our view. 
He says : — 

It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Glt& seems to reconcile the apparently philos^hically iirftonc^ble 
elements. The Gtt& was probamy written at a time when philneophical 
views had not definitely c^tallized into hard-and-fast systems of 
thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical niceties, schfldaxly 
disputations, the dictates of argument, had not come into fadiion. 
The Glti, therefore, is not to be looked upon as a properly schemed 
system of philosophy, but as a manual of ri^t conduct and ri^t per* 
spective 01 things m the light of mystical approach to God in self- 
resignation, devotion, friend^ip and humility. 

361. As regards Kr§pa of the Mahibhirata and Vdsudeva, 
supposed to be the founder of the Bh^gavata system. Das Gupta 
accepts the findings of Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuiy, as quoted 
below : — 

It is probable, as Dr. Ray Chaudhury points out, that KT9pa, the 
son of Devakt, was the same as Visudeva, me founder of the Bh^vata 
system ; for he is referred to in the Ghata-j&taka as being Kanhayana, 
or Kanha, which is the same as Kr^na, as Devaki-putra, and in tiie 
Chhindwa Upani$ad III. 17, 4 also he is referred to as being Devaki- 
putra. In the Ghata-j&taka Ki^na is qwken of as being a warrior, 
iidieieas in the Chhfindogya Upani^d he is a pupil of Ghora Afigirasa, 
who taught him a symbolic sacrifice in which penances (tapa«, gifts, 
(dfina), smcerity (^ava). non-injury (ahiips&), and truthfulness mm- 
vacana), may be regarded as sacrificial fees (dakeinfi). The HanA- 
bh^ta II. 317 desmbes K^i^na both as a sa^ who ppformed long 
courses of asceticism in Gandhamidana, Pu^kara and Badari, and as 
a great warrior. He is also described in the MahibhAiata as VAsudeva, 
Devakiputra and as the chief of the SAttvatas, and his divinity is eveiy- 
^diere acknowledged there. But it is not possible to assert definitely 
that VAsudeva, Kr^na the warrioi and Kx^a the sage were not three 
different persons who in the MahAbhfiiata were unified and 
though it is quite probable that all the different strands of le^di 
refer to one idoitkal person. 

H ftie three Kranas referto one individual Krpia, he must have fivad 
before Buddha, as he is alluded tointheChhAndotfya, andl^ Gwn 
Ghora Angtrasa is also alluded to in the KaaiitskfliiAmana XXX 6 
and the luithAka-sasBhRA I. z, vfiikh are pre-Buddhistic woiha. Jains 
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tradition refers to Kr^na as being antenor to P^vanatha (817 B c ) 
and on this evidence Dr Ray Chaudhuiy thinks that he must have 
hved long before the dosing years of the mnth century b c 

We have already given some a priori grounds for the orthodox 
behef m the identity of several Kr$nas as one and the same person 

362 From the descnption of the N&r&yaniya section m the 
Mahdbhdrata (XII 348), says Das Gupta, it seems that the doctrine 
of the Gitd was believed to be the EkdnUn doctrine originally 
taught by Ndrdyana to Brahma, Ndrada and others long before 
the recital of the GIti by Kr$na m the Mahabhirata battle , We 
have already discussed the relation of the Gita to the Kardyaniya 
section and found reasons to differ from Tilak's views m the matter, 
and our cnticism of Tilak's opmions apphes to Das Gupta as well 
It is, however, mteresting to observe that the Bhdgavata religion 
was traditionally recognized to be of non-Vedic ongm, and Das 
Gupta's discussion of Jamundcdrya's views on the subject, as 
quoted below, makes it clear how attempts were made by mterested 
sectarian wnters from tune to tune to secure recogmtion for the 
Nardyana cult of the Bhdgavatas m the fold of the Vedic and 
Brdhmamcal culture Das Gupta wntes — 

As Yamuna points out, the opponents of the Bhdgavata school urge 
that, smce the ordinary Brahmamc initiation is not deemed a sufficient 
qualification for undertaking the worship of Visnu, and smce special 
and peculiar forms of imtiation and ceremonial performances are necessary, 
it IS dear that Bh^gavata forms of worship are not Vedic m their ongm 
The fourteen Hmdu sciences, viz the six Vedangas on Vedic pronuncia- 
tion (Siksd), ntual (kalpa), grammar (vyakarana), metre (chandas), 
astronomy Oyoti^a), lexico^phy (ninikta), the four Vedas, Mimamsd, 
digumentative works or Philosophy (nydya-vistara), the mythologies 
(purdiia).and rules of conduct (dharma-Sastra) do not iWer to thePafi^- 
rdtra scnptures as being counted m their number So the Bhdgavata 
or the Pafichardtra scnptures are of non-Vedic ongm But Yamuna 
contends that, since Narayana is the supreme god, the Bhdgavata 
hterature, which deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sources as the Vedas , the Bh&avatas also have the same kmd 
of outer dress as the Brdhmam and the same kmds of Imeage He 
further contends that, though Sdttvata means an outcast, yet uttvata 
IS a different word from sdttvata, which means a devotee of Yi^nu More- 
over. not all Bhdgavatas take professional pnestly duties and the wor- 
shipping of images for their livelihood , for there are many who worship 
the images thr^h pure devotion. It is very easy to see that the 
above defence of the Bhdgavatas, as put forward by one of the best 
advocates, Yamundcdrya, is very tame and tends to suggesi very strongly 
360 
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that the Bh&gavata sect was non-Vedic in its origin and that imago- 
worship, image-making, image-Fepainng and temple building had thdr 
ongm m that particular sect Yet throughout the entire scnptures 
of the Pahchar&tra school there is the univer^and uncontested tramtion 
that it IS based on the Vedas But its difference from the Vedic path is 
well-known Yamuna himself refers to a passive (Agamapramanya, 
p 51), where it is said that ^imdilya, not being able to find his dewed 
end (purusSrtha) m all the four Vedas, produced this scnpture The 
GItk itsdf often describes the selfish aims of sacnfices and fCr^na urges 
Arjuna to rise above the level of the Vedas It seems, therefore, that 
the real connection of the Pafichar&tra literature is to be found m the 
fact that it originated from Visudeva or Vi$nu who is the supreme 
God from vliom the Vedas themselves were produced Thus tiie Isvara- 
samhita (I 24-26) eicplams the matter, and states that the Bhdgavata 
literature is the ^cat root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas theouelveB 
are but trunks of it, and the followers of Yoga are but its branches 
Its main purpose is to prefund the supenonty of V&sudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas 

363 The relation between the Bhigavata scnpture and the 
Upanisad and the Gitd is clearly set forth by this author of History 
of Indian Philosophy m the following manner ~ 

The afiimty of this school of thought to the Upanisad school becomes 
apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva was regarded in this s^em 
as the highest Brahman The three other vyilhas were but subordinate 
mamfestations of him, after the analogy of prajha, virat, mSva and 
taijasa m monistic Vedinta Patafijah^s Mahabh 4 $ya does not seem 
to know of the four vydhas, as it mentions only V&sudeva and Samkar- 
^na , and the Gita knows only Vasudeva It seems, therefore, that 
the vydha doctnne did not exist at the time of the Glti and that it 
evolved gradually m later times It is seen from a passage of the Mahi- 
bh&Tdta, already referred to, that there were different variations of the 
doctnne and that some accepted one vydha, others two, others three 
and others four It is very improbable that, if the Vyyha doctnne 
was known at the tune of the Gita, it should not have b^n mentioned 
therem For the G!t& was m all probabihty the earhest work of the 
Ekdnhn school of the Bhagavatas It is also mterestmg in this connection 
to note that the name of Ndr&yana is never mentioned m the Glti and 
V&sudeva is only identified with Vi^nu, the chief of the Adityas 

I do not accept the suggestion of Dr Das Gupta that the Gttd 
was m all probabihty the earhest work of the EkdnHn school and 
the Bhdgavatas. as the G!t& was not in our view a Bhdgavata work 
at all, but on the contrary ous position m regard to the GIti, that 
It was ongmally a non-sectanan Upanisad, but later on appro- 
priated by the Bhdgavatas, Vai^pavas or some such sect and 
inserted m the BCahdbhdrata perhaps to further the interests of 
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tb«ir movement, is confinned by BbtodArkar’s valuable remarks 
dted by Das Gupta as below — 

Thus Sir R G Bhind^rkar says, ‘ It will be seen that the date of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd. which contains no mention of the vydAas or persom- 
fied forms, is much earlier than those of the inscriptions, the Niddesa 
and Patafijah, i e , it was composed not later than ^e beginning of the 
fourth century before the Chnstian era , how much earher it is difficult 
to say At the time when the Gita was conceived and composed the 
identification of Vasudeva with Nariyana had not yet taken place, 
noriiad the fact of his being an incarnation of Visnu come to be acknow- 
ledged, as appears from the work itself ' Visnu is alluded to as the 
chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme being and Vasudeva was 
Vi$nu in this sense, as mentioned m chapter lo because the best thing 
of a group or class is represented to be his vtbhidt or special mamfestation 

364 The pre-Buddhistic origm of the Gita, as surmised by 
Telang, has been upheld by Das Gupta with cogent reasons, and 
these are worth quoting m view of the contrary opinion put forward 
by Rddhdkr^nan — 

Mr Telang in the mtroduction to his translation of the Bhagavad- 
Giti pomts out that the Bhagavad-Gita does not know an3dhmg 
that is pecuharly Buddhistic Attempt has also been made to prove 
that the Git& not only does not know anythmg Buddhistic, but t^t it 
also knows neither the accepted Sankhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Pataibah's Yoga-sutra This tc^ether with some other secondary 
considerations noted above such as the non identification of Vasudeva 
with Narayana and the non appearance of the vyuha doctnne seems to 
be a very strong reason for holding the Gita to be in its general structure 
prc-Buddhistic The looseness of its composition, however, always 
made it easy to mterpolate occasional verses Since there is no other 
consideration which might lead us to think that the Gita was wntten 
after the Brahmasutras, the verse Brahma stUra-padats catva hetu- 
madhhtr mmicttaxh" has to be either treated as an mterpolation or 
interpreted differently Sankara also thought that the Brahmasfitras 
referred to the Gita as an old sacred wnting (smrti), and this talhes 
with other considerations regarding the antiquity of the Gita 

Incidentally it may also be mentioned that the style of the Gitfi is 
very archaic , it is itself called an Upanisad, and there are many passages 
in it whidi are found m the IS 4 (I§a 5, cf the Bhagavad-Gita, XIII 15 
and IV 29), Mundaka (Mund II i 2, cf Gita Xlll 15), Kafhaka 
(II 15, II 18 and 19 and II 7, cf the Gita VIII ii , II 20 and 29) 
and other Upani$ads We are thus led to assign to the Giti a very 
early date, and since there is no defimte evidence to show that it was 
post-Buddhistic, and smee also the (vitfi does not contam the slightest 
reference to anything Buddhistic, I venture to suggest that it is pre- 
Buddhistic, however unfashionable such a view may appear An 
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«xainmatioii of the GftfL from the ^int of view of language also diows 
that it is ardiaic and largely un-^&^inean. 

365. Our view of the pre-systematic origin of the philosophical 
teachings of the G!td and our criticism of the so-called SdAkh}^ 
origin of the Glti. as held by Garbe, is strongly supported by the 
following quotation from Oas Gupta 

It is not necessary here to enter into any long discussion in refuting 
Garbe's view that the GttfL was originally a work on Sdhkhya lines 
(written in the first half of the second centu^ B.c.), which was revised 
on Vedintic lines and brought to its present form in the second century 
A.U. : for I simpose it has been ammy proved that, in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Mahabharata and the Panchar&tra litera- 
ture, the Giti is to be r^arded as a work of the Bh^avata school, 
and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the G!ti is neither 
an ordinary S4nkhya nor a Vedinta work, but represents some older 
system Wherein the views of an earlier school of S^khya arc mixed up 
with Ved^tic ideas different from the Ved&nta as interpreted by ^inkara. 
The arbitrary and dogmatic assertiem of Garbe. that he could clearly 
separate the original part of the Gttd from the later additions, need not, 
to my mind, be taken seriously. 

366. Finally, Das Gupta has examined the Gita from the point 
of view of language to show that it is archaic and un-Pani^ean, 
and after noticing the numerous instances of grammatical 
irregularities, as pointed out by V. K. Rajwade in his article in the 
Bhdnddrkar Commemoration Volume, which may be regarded 
as contributory evidence in favour of the antiquity of the Giti, 
he concludes 

The Glti may have been a work of the BhSgavata school written long 
before the composition of the Mahibh&rata, and may have been written 
on the basis of the Bhdrata legend, on which the Mah&bhirata was based. 
It is not improbable that the Gtti, which summarized the older teachings 
of the Bh^avata school, was incorporated into the Mahibh^ata, 
during one of its revisions, by reason of the sacredness that it had 
attained at the time. 

Without accepting the Bhdgavata origin of the Glti, we ma> 
concede that this conclusion of Das Gupta is in accord with the 
positive results achieved by our investigations, viz., (i) that the 
Gtti was written long before the composition of the Mahibhirata, 
(ii) that the G!ti was a later interpolation in the body of the Epic 
made by a Bhdgavata editor, who may have, to some extent, 
revised the Episode so inserted in order to fit it into the Epic 
surroundings as well as to promote his sectarian propaganda. 
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